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THE ARMIES OF THE SMALLER GERMAN POWERS. 


Ir is with very deep regret we find that our anticipations as to the 
conduct of Austria and Prussia, so frequently vend in the pages of 
this Magazine, have been verified with a degree of systematic Auplicity 
even surpassing the worst days of a Metternich. After every —— 
for escape had been closed, Austria, much comforted by the example of 
Lord John, plucked up sufficient courage to throw the onus of the war 
upon us, and has plainly given us to understand that she will naught of 
it. Who that has read the fable of the oyster and the lawyer but will 
find a parallel in the conduct of the Court of Hapsburg. They have 
' swallowed the oyster—i. e. the Danubian Principalities—and we are sadly 
afraid that the Allies will find themselves compelled to employ very violent 
measures eventually, before they will disgorge their prey. 

Prussia, on the other hand, has remained true to herself or to her king, 
and we can hardly regret that it is so. She has ever been a troublesome 
friend, and her alliance could only be purchased at the expense of much 
humiliation, which we Englishmen are not the people to endure, even if 
so many of our ministers would like John Bull to eat “humble pie.” 
But we can leave time to effect the cure in this instance: Prussia is 
gradually sinking from her lofty position—she is becoming a by-word 
among nations, and the state which a Soldateska built up may yet be 
destined to perish by the sword. 

But what becomes of the remainder of Germany? Our diplomatists 
appear to have ignored every German element save Austria and Prussia. 
And yet, at this moment, there are resources lying fallow which might be 
made of the greatest benefit to us, were we inclined to give the guid pro 
quo. In the May number of the New Monthly we showed the com- 
ponents of the German Army of Confederation, and in the present 
number we propose to draw attention to the forces which the lesser 
German regents could bring into the field, if they were once disposed to 
act energetically. 

A certain Napoleon, called the Great, had the talent to form a Rhenish 
Confederation, which proved to him of the most material assistance in 
his campaigns. By cleverly playing on the jealousies and self-interest 
of a parcel of princes most different in religion and policy, he contrived 
to form them into one compact whole, and found among them many 
friends who adhered to him through good and evil repute. We need 
only refer to the King of Saxony among others, whom the Congress of 
Vienna punished so severely for daring to permit private friendship to 
outweigh the interests of Prussia and Austria. Why could not the same 
appliances be brought to bear now? In what do 1808 and 1855 so 
greatly differ, that we might not purchase (it’s an ugly word, but the real 
one) the valuable assistance of troops now wasting their energies in acting 
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as policemen, and putting down beer commotions? Those mistaken 
notions which appear to have sprung up from a morbid feeling for peace 
at any price, have hitherto caused us to refrain from drawing other 
nations into the contest, forgetting the while that their vitality is im- 
perilled more than our own. We certainly take the.goods the gods pro- 
vide us, and when a Quixotic monarch offers us his troops gratis, and we 
lend him a couple of millions in the same disinterested fashion, we feel 
as if we had done a good stroke of business. But such is not the way in 
which a war, more epecially with Russia, must be carried on. Necessity 
will compel us, ere long, to count up our friends, whether interested or 
disinterested, and the longer we delay, the greater will be the price we 
shall have to pay. 

We are not singular in these views, as will be seen by an extract we 
purpose to make from a paper published at Stockholm, called the Svenska 
Tidningen : 

“ Now that'the sun of spring is beginning to melt our snow, and burst 
the ice which enchains our seas, the Western Powers will assuredly renew 
their appeals to the Northern States to join their alliance. Will they 
succeed? Willthe King of Sweden and Norway, who by the funda- 
mental laws alone has the right to declare war, break the neutrality he 
has hitherto maintained? ‘This is a question of immense importance 
for the future of our country, which our governments must face in the 
midst of difficulties, dangers, and caprice. The Western Powers have 
already attached Sardinia to their cause; she has sent 15,000 men to 
the eastern seat of war. Thesame Powers are striving to gain Portugal, 
which can only offer them a still smaller number of troops. If England 
and France are seeking such allies, what advantages would they derive 
from having Sweden and Norway on their side, able to throw very con- 
siderable forces on the side of the Baltic? Our assistance would be 
of especial service to England, when she possesses at this moment no 
army to send to the Baltic, nor can she form one ; and in our flotilla she 
would find that species of maritime arm so necessary for crippling the 
Russians. France, too, would have 60,000 men at her disposition, 
whom, in the event of our non-assistance, she would be compelled to 
send to the north. 

“Our situation is not that of Sardinia or Portugal, although there is 
some resemblance between the population and military forces. We are 
not, like them, at a great distance from the seat of war; we are not, like 
Sardinia, enclosed between two great protecting Powers, nor, like Portu- 
gal, situate at the extremity of Europe, under the egis of an imposing 
flag. Our situation has more analogy with that of Austria. Like her, 
‘we are close to the great enemy, far from our great Allies; we should be 
the first, and probably the dast, to bear the burden of the war, Austria, 
who can bring into the field 200,000 men, for whom the present war is 
a vital question, as her most precious commercial advantages, her reli- 
gious and political independence are at stake,—Austria, who has on her 
right Turkey for an ally, and on her left France, ready to: send a formid- 
able army to her aid through Germany,—A ustria hesitates about drawing 


‘the sword, and is using her utmost exertions to terminate the contest by 


‘negotiations, and we, for whom the famous Four Points present scarce 
any interest—for whom the war has no settled object—are expected to 
hurl ourselves into it blindly ! 
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“We say that the war has no definite object as far as. we are con- 
cerned. But would not the weakening of Russia be of great effect. on 
the future of Sweden? Doubtlessly, if this weakening is: brought about. 
But the Great Powers.are not yet agreed on this point. What reso- 
lutions have been formed? As long as the question remains as: it isy.we 
are on a sea of uncertainty. As long as the Great Powers have not 

d on a definitive settlement of the European balance, our union 
with them in the Russian war would only be a. support given to a policy 
full of chances impossible to foresee, and of no advantage to us. We 
cannot:afford to run so great a risk. 

“No; before the three Great Powers at least have decided resolutely 
to deprive Russia of important territories, we do not believe that Sweden 
ought to give up that state of peace and security which she enjoys at 
present—a status reeognised by the whole of Europe, even by Russia, 
and blessed by the peoples of the united kingdoms. It is not yet 
known, and probably we shall not be informed for some time, how far 
the Allies have resolved to dismember Russia. Even if Austria were to 
give the Allies that armed co-operation for which they have waited so 
long, it would not then be certain that this dismemberment would be 
declared a necessary condition of peace. Might not other means be found 
which would equally satisfy the honour of all parties ?—and where should 
we be in such a case?” 

The arguments employed by the Swedes are good, and may be applied 
equally to Germany. Unless we can offer the smaller German princes a | 
guarantee that they run no risk, it would be difficult to induce them to 
join us. But such guarantee could be afforded by a French army on the 
Rhine. The real truth is, Austria dare not engage in the contest. At 
the present moment she is compelled to send Radetzky very considerable 
reinforcements, for the whole of Italy is smouldering, and the fire ma 
burst forth at any point. Hungary is quiet, it is true, but Poland will 
yet be a thorn in the side of her oppressors; and we believe that there is 
nothing to prevent our obtaining the assistance of the smaller German 
princes if we like to bid for it. The great bugbear of Russian influence 
is decidedly exaggerated. ‘The princes may be on the side of the Czar, 
but the people is not: and the military in these states are very different 
from the Austrian Soldateska. Owing to the poverty of the govern- 
ments, the troops are constantly on furlough, and hence a feeling of fra- 
ternisation with the people is largely kept up. 1848 taught us what 
dependence the smaller regents could place in their troops; and we feel 
confident that, were we to make a bid, the English government could 
secure the whole of Southern Germany to their side. It is not our 
business to point out the rewards that should be offered—we leave those 
to abler heads than our own—but we will content ourselves with showing 
where a very large accession of strength may be acquired, and if the 
proper measures are taken, a foreign legion may be easily obtained far 
superior to the specimens now to be seen at Heligoland and Shornceliffe. 





The armies of the smaller German princes are collectively known under 
the title of the Army of Confederation; but it is highly probable that 
this plaything of peace would be dissolved immediately on the outbreak 
of a general war. Hence it will be desirable for us to regard the dif- 
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ferent smaller states of Germany as independent of each other, and give 
details of the organisation of their armies without reference to the Bund. 
Tue BavaRiaN Army, in its strength, takes the third place among 
the armies of Germany. as now sufficiently large to form a inde- 
corps in any war, and, consequently, possesses very considerable 
The + hieme of the year 1848 “a proved highly beneficial 
to this army. It was not only considerably augmented in that year 
(each infantry regiment by a battalion, each cavalry regiment by a squa- 
dron, and the artillery by a horse regiment), but also greatly reformed. 
Discipline was more stringently regarded, and considerable attention paid 
to the education of the officers. The troops were exercised repeatedly 
and reviewed, and all the mancuvres really of value in war, and not 
merely for parade, are now kept up sedulously. The unmistakable benefits 
of all these changes are already very perceptible, and the troops are in a 
great state of efficiency. 
The Starr is composed of— 
1 Field-marshal 
4 Generals (including 1 master of the Ordnance) 
* 11 Lieutenant-gene 
32 Major-generals 
QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S STAFF: 
1 Quartermaster-general 
1 Lieutenant-general 
3 Colonels 
2 Lieutenant-colonels 
5 Majors 
15 Captains 
InrantRy.—The infantry, at the present time, is composed of — 
1. Sixteen regiments of the line, each = 3 battalions, each battalion 
= 6 companies. The latter composed of — 
4 Officers 
2 Under-oflicers 
14 Non-commissioned officers 
2 Musicians 


2 Pioneers 
178 Rank and file, or 202 combatants 


The battalion contains— 
1 Major 
1 Adjutant 
1 Battalion surgeon 
1 Assistant-surgeon 


: ee yamneT 

1 Battalion drummer, and 

5 Companies, or 1009 combatants 

The whole 48 battalions of the line would, therefore, contain 48,432 men, 

of whom, during peace, two-thirds are on furlough. The armament consists 
of a percussion musket with bayonet, 24 men in each company carrying 
Thouvenin rifles, and, in addition, all the soldiers have short side-arms. 
The uniform consists of trousers and tunics of light-blue cloth with 
various collars and facings, a long grey, very good cloth cloak, and a 
peng leather casque with a black woollen crest. The accoutrements 
are white. 
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2. Six chassear battalions, each battalion —= 6 companies. Each com- 
pany is made up of...» : 

4 Officers 

14 Under-officers 
3 Buglers 
2 Pioneers 
158 Rank and file, or 181 combatants 
The battalion consists of— ° 

1 Staff officer 

: noes 
7 Auditors, quartermasters, &c. 

1 Ensi 

1 , and 

5 Companies 
altogether amounting to 909 men; whence the whole body of chasseurs, 
on a full war footing, would amount to 5454 men. The chasseurs wear 
the same uniform as the line (except that the collars are light green), 
and are now armed with rifles, though, till very recently, there was no 
distinction, strange to say, between them and the line, although such 
magnificent shots could be drawn from the Bavarian Alps and the 
Spessart. 

The total strength of the Bavarian infantry consequently amounts to 
53,886 men on the full war complement. But as there are no reserves 
or depOts in Bavaria (the Landwehr forming merely a civie guard), not 
more than 40,000 could be sent into the field, which is, certainly, a very 
considerable number for a kingdom like Bavaria.* 

CavaLry.—1,. Two regiments of cuirassiers, each regiment of 3 divi- 
sions = 6 squadrons (in war a depot will be established). Each squadron 
has 4 officers, 16 under-officers, 3 trumpeters, and 135 privates; or, 
altogether, 158 men. The whole regiment is made up of— 

1 Colonel 

3 Staff officers 

5 Surgeons (1 veterinary) 

1 Regimental adjutant 

9 Auditors, gunsmiths, &. 

1 Staff trumpeter, and 

6 Squadrons 
amounting to 956 men; or the two cuirassier regiments, on the full war 
complement, 1912 men. 

The cuirassiers are generally very tall and powerful men, mounted on 
strong North German horses. Their rincipal arm is a long, straight 
sabre, and each man has one pistol. The uniform consists of a light-blue 
tunic and trousers with a red stripe, breast and back cuirass of polished 
steel, steel helmet, and white horseman’s mantle; and they are very fine- 
looking soldiers. 

2. Six regiments of chevau-légers of similar strength and formation 
with the cuirassiers; or, altogether, 36 squadrons on the war footing 
== 5736 men. They are mounted on native horses very compactly built, 
wear dark-green tunics with red facings, trousers of the same colour with 
broad red stripes, helmet same pattern as infantry, with white plume, 





* At the time we are writing a very large augmentation is taking place, 














istingui themselves greatly in all the campaigns in which the Ba- 


"The total stren 
The strength of the Bavarian cavalry, without depdts, is, conse- 
tly, 7650 men. By great exertions, 7000 of these might be em- 
ployed in an external campaign. 

Tue ArtiteRy.—In addition to the ordnance and two laboratory 
companies, the artillery is made up of 2 regiments of foot and 1 regiment 
of horse artillery. Each regiment of foot artillery has 6 batteries of 
heavy, and 6 batteries of light artillery, each of 8 guns; or, altogether, 
96 guns. 

A battery or company has, including officers,.138 men. In addition 
to these 12 companies, each artillery: regiment has 3 companies of for- 
tress artillery, amounting to 621 men, and contains altogether, without 
transport, 2231 men. 

The horse.artillery regiment has 4 batteries, each of 8 guns, with a 
total strength of 816 men, including officers, thus made up : 

1 Staff officer 
1. Adjutant 


3 ns 
7 Auditors, quartermasters, &c. 


1 Ensign 
] Staff” bugler 
4. Companies or batteries 

The total strength of the Bavarian artillery, inclusive of the fortress 
artillery, laboratory companies, &c., amounts, on a full war complement, 
to 5642 men, of whom, in case of need, 4100 men, with 224 guns, could 
march into the field. 

The matériel of the artillery is excellent, though not particularly 
elegant. The native horses are small and ugly, but strong and per- 
severing. The uniform consists of dark-blue tunics and trousers, with 
black collar and facings, infantry helmets, and dark-grey cloaks. 

Tue Enerneers.—In addition to the staff, Bavaria possesses 1 engi- 
neer regiment, also performing the duties of pontonniers. It is divided 
into 8 companies of 127 men, or 1026 combatants, much resembling the 
artillerymen in dress. The regiment is thus made up: 


1 Colonel 2 Ensigns 
4 Staff officers 1 Staff bugler 
2 Adjutants 8 Companies 


There are also 2 sanitary companies, each containing 5 officers, 1 bat- 
talion surgeon, 18 under-officers, 3 buglers, 179 rank and file = 206 
men, or together — 412 men. 

The total strength of the Bavarian army, in a full war complement, 
all corps being calculated, will amount to 72,567 men. 

In a foreign war might be employed— 


Infantry ........05 eS 40,000 men 
hE TS 7,000 ,, 

TE tin tn sinnnnndi densa nan cee 4,100 ,, with 224 guns 
i i A= 800 ,, 

Sanitary companies ............... 412 ,, 





Total............ 52,312 men, without train. 
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Durmg peace, the Bavarian-army is divided into 2 corps :d’armée, each 
cng eo nary ato cay, wah he Tapa 


Benarks—Bievise-tiben 21'to 27 in the line, from 27 to 40 in the 
reserve. In addition, there is a universal Landwehr, with liability: to 


serve up to the 60th year. 


THE SAXON ARMY. 
This’ army has- also been: considerably augmented since 1848, and 


greatly improved. 
Tae Starr: 
1 General 
7 Lieutenant-generals 
6 Major-generals 
ENGINEER DEPARTMENT : 
1 Colonel 
_ 2 Staff officers > Engineer division 
2 Ca 
1 Captain (cavalry) 
] Ditto (infantry) > Tactical department 
4 First-leutenants 
10 Guides 
InFANTRY.—On a war footing, Saxony has 4 infantry brigades and 1 
brigade of chasseurs. 


1 Infantry Battalion : | staff officer, 1 adjutant, 1 ensign, 1 battalion 
signalist, 14 officers, 68 under-officers, 16 signalists, 872 rank and file 
(including 64 tirailleurs), 8 carpenters == 982 combatants. 

1 Chasseur Battalion : Staff as above, 18 officers, 20 upper chasseurs, 
20 signalists, 872 chasseurs, 8 carpenters = 1001 combatants. 

1 Infantry or Chasseur Brigade: 1 chief, 1 brigadier (colonel or 
major-general), 2 adjutants, 1 brigade fourier, 1 brigade signalist, 4 
infantry or chasseur battalions == 3933, or 4009 combatants. 

The total strength of the Saxon infant , exclusive of 4 infantry and 
1 chasseur battalion as reserve = 20 ear with 19,741 combatants, 
of whom 18,000 could be brought into the field. The Saxon infantry 
wears a uniform greatly at variance: with the other German troops, and 
not particularly handsome. ‘The tunics are green, with light-blue collars 
and cufts, light-blue trousers, and little low caps after the Austrian 
pattern. The chasseurs wear dark-green, with black collars. They are 
armed with percussioned muskets and bayonets: 2 under-oflicers and 16 
tirailleurs in each company with Minieé rifles. 

CAVALRY is composed of 4 light regiments, 1 of the guards, each of 
5 squadrons. 

1 Squadron: 4 officers, 13 under-officers, 3 trumpeters, 138 horse- 
men = 158 combatantg, 154 horses. 

1 pe 1 colorfel, 1 staff officer, 1 adjutant, 1 staff sergeant- 
= eat staff trumpeter, 5 squadrons = 795 combatants, with 772 

orses 

Total strength of the cavalry 3180 combatants, with 3088 horses: 

Ate TiItLeRy.—1 foot artillery regiment of 3 brigades or 10 batteries 
(1 6-pounder, 2 12-pounders, 2 dept batteries, and 2 principal parks), 1 
enur'te brigade of 2 batteries. 
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staff ¢ ange pae et ity 6 batteries with Bose ob meses 

Brigade of Horse Artillery: 1 staff officer, 1 adjutant, 2 batteries 
with 12 guns = 346 combatants. 

Total strength of the artillery, without park or depdts — 8 batteries 
with 50 guns, and 1332 combatants. 

PrionzErs.—The pioneer and pontonnier division contains 250 com- 
batants; the pontoon train, on a war complement, 225 men, with 408 
horses. 


The commissariat train company contains 3 officers and 559 men. 
_ Sanrrary Company is made up of 4 officers, 19 under-officers, 3 
220 men. 

The total strength of the Saxon troops, without reserves and depéts, 
will amount to 24,750 combatants, with 50 guns, of whom about 20,000 
could be employed in an external campaign. 

Remarks.—Six years’ service, with substitution; three years’ reserve. 
Usually but a small proportion of the army is called out. 


THE HANOVERIAN ARMY, 


STarr : 
1 Field-marshal 
1 General 
8 Lieutenant-generals 
10 Major-generals 


GENERAL STAFF: 
1 Lieutenant-general as chief 
2 Staff officers 
1 Captain 
7 Officers 


InrFanTRY.—8 infantry regiments (1 guards and 1 corps de garde), 
each of 2 battalions or 8 companies, 1 guards chasseur battalion, 3 light 
battalions of 4 companies. 

1 Line or Light Infantry Company: 5 officers, 14 under-officers, 3 
musicians, 188 rank and file (10 tirailleurs) = 210 combatants. 

1 Battalion: 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 1 adjutant, 1 staff ensign, 
1 battalion drummer, 4 companies == 845 combatants. 

1 Regument : 1 colonel, 1 staff officer, 1 staff ensign, 1 staff fourier, 6 
musicians, 2 battalions — 1700 combatants. 

1 Light Battalion: | lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 1 adjutant, 1 staff 
ensign, 1 staff fourier, 1 battalion bugler, 3 musicians, 4 companies 
== 849 combatants. 

Total strength of the infantry, without reserves (120 men to each 
battalion), 20 battalions, or about 17,000 effectives. 

The infantry are equipped and dressed exattly after the Prussian 
model. In the line, the under-officers and dediiionts have Thouvenin 
rifles with bayonets; the remainder, muskets. All the light infantry are 
armed with rifles. 

Cavaury.—6 regiments (1 garde du corps), 1 guard cuirassiers, 2 
hussar (1 guards), 2 dragoon regiments, each of 4 squadrons. 
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1 Sguadron: 5 officers, 14 non-commissioned officers, 4 trumpeters, 
117 men = 150 combatants. 
1 Regiment: 1 commandant, 1 staff officer, 1 adjutant, 1 staff ser- 
-major, 1 staff orderly, 4 squadrons = 605 combatants. 
Total strength of the cavalry, 3630 combatants. 
The Hanoverian cavalry certainly the best matériel to be found 
in Germany. The horses, all at home, are excellent. The men 


are voluntary recruits from the peasant classes, who an agreement 
for eight years. When they go on furlough ner tite ot period they 
take their horses with them. 

ARTILLERY (ENGLISH PATTERN).—1 artillery brigade, containing 2 
companies of horse artillery, 2 battalions or 7 companies of foot artillery, 
and a laboratory company. The two horse companies contain 2 horse 
batteries, the 7 foot companies 3 9-pounder batteries and 16-pounder 
battery, as well as 1 siege park, 1 ammunition column, and 1 depdt 


company. 

Staff of the Artillery Brigade: 1 major-general, 5 staff officers, 4 
adjutants, 1 staff pyrotechnist, 8 gunners. 

A 6-pounder Foot Battery: 5 officers, 19 non-commissioned officers, 
3 trumpeters, 116 gunners = 173 combatants. 

A 9-pounder Foot Battery: 5 officers, 19 non-commissioned officers, 
3 buglers, 165 gunners = 192 combatants. 

A Horse Battery: 5 officers, 19 con-commissioned officers, 3 buglers, 
118 gunners = 175 combatants. 

Total strength of the artillery, 6 batteries with 36 guns, and 1118 
combatants. 

ENGINEER Corps.— Cadre: Staff, with pioneer and pontonnier com- 

any. 
, a 4 officers, 8 under-officers, 2 buglers, 83 men = 97 
combatants. 

The Corps without Reserve: 1 colonel, 1 steff officer, 1 adjutant, 197 
men, and 1 Birago pontoon train. 

Total strength of the Hanoverian troops, without reserve, about 22,000 
men, with 36 guns, of whom 18,000 could be employed in an external 
campaign.* 

THE WIRTEMBERG TROOPS. 


1. GENERAL STAFF : 


6 Lieutenant-generals 
10 Major-generals 


2. QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL’S STAFF : 
1 Major-general 
1 Staff-officer 
6 Captains 
7 Lieutenants 


3. ENGINEER Corps: 
1 Colonel 
1 Staff officer (belonging to Quartermaster-general’s staff) 
6 Captains 
2 Lieutenants 





* The infantry has been recently greatly augmented. 











. 4; Pronzmn Company: 

Inrawrey.—Eight regiments of 2 battalionsor 8:companies, with a 

1 Company: 4: officers, 21 con-eommissioned officers, 3 musicians, 
195 men (including 2 carpenters and 36 tirailleurs) — 223 combatants. 

1 Battahon: Siuiediieemmentien 1 staff officer, 1 adjutant; | 
rifle officer, 1 battalion:drummer, 4 ies = 897 combatants. 

1 Regiment: 1 regimental votnaaastheates adjutant, 1 staff fourier; 
2 battalions: — 1797 combatants. 

Total strength of the infantry, 14,376 pecacy ir * 

The infantry”are armed with pereussioned muskets and bayonets, the 

CAVALRY.—1 squadron of guards, 4-cavalry regiments of 4 squadrons, 
and 1 courier ‘division’ (army police). 

1 Sq : 4 officers, 24 non-commissioned officers, 4 trumpeters, 
138 men = 170 combatants. 

1 Regiment: 1 regimental commandant, 1 staff’ officer, 1 adjutant, 
1 rifle officer, 1 staff trumpeter, 1 staff fourier, 4 squadrons — 680 
combatants. 

Total — of cavalry, 18:squadrons — 2949 combatants. They 
are armed with: carbines; sabres, and pistols. They are tall, powerful 
men, and their horses, which contaim a great admixture of Arab blood, 
appear too light’ for them: 

ARTILLERY.—The regiment of artillery is divided into 2 ‘horse -bat- 
talions with. 7 ‘batteries. 

1 Battery: 4 officers, 18 non-commissioned officers, 16 upper gunners, 
4 trumpeters or buglers, 117 gunners, 2 officers, 7 to 8 non-commis- 
sioned officers, 79 to 85 train soldiers = 250 combatants. 

Total: strength of the artillery, 7 batteries with 42 guns, and 1764 
combatants. 

The gunsare principally 12-pounders and 10-pounder howitzers, and 
are excellently worked in the field. 

PIONEERS#*—1 pioneer company of 4 officers and 171 men = 175 
men. 

Total strength of the troops, 19,000, with 42 guns, of whom 16,000 
infantry and 2500 cavalry could be employed in the field. 

Remarks.—Six years’ service, with substitution; liability to serve in 


the three bans of the Landwehr till attaining 32 years of age. 


THE TROOPS OF BADEN. , 

InNFANTRY.—1 grenadier and 3 line infantry regiments, each of 2 
battalions or 8 companies, with 1929 effectives; 2 fusilier battalions, each 
of 4 companies, or 970 combatants; 1 chasseur battalion of 3 companies, 
with 532 effectives — 10,223 men, without depot. 

CavALRY.—3 regiments’ of 4 squadrons, each of 800 men = 2451 
men. 

ARTILLERY.—1 regiment of 4 foot batteries and 1 .horse battery = 40 
guns, with 1700 men. 

PiongERS.—1 company of pioneers, with 1 Birago pontoon service, and 
255 men; 1 company of ordnance workmen.. 
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Total strength of the Baden troops ==.15,000 men, with 40 guns, of 
oe speshaunnen i i a : BR ne 2 
the Prussian model. = a: 

Remarks. — Six years’ service, two of them. in .the ; reserve : substi- 


tution. 


THE TROOPS OF ELECTORAL HESSE (PRUSSIAN PATTERNS). 

INFANTRY.—4 regiments (1 guards), each of 1548 men, in 2 bat- 
talions or 8 companies, | chasseur.battalion of 110,,and 1 fusilier bat- 
talion of 711 effectives — 7301 combatants, 

Cavatry.—2 Hessian regiments of 7 squadrons, 1028 effectives; 
2 squadrons of cuirassiers (in peace, 1 division garde du corps instead), 
with 300 combatants; 18 men army gendarmerie ==.1350 combatants. 

ARTILLERY.—1 regiment of 2 6-pounder foot batteries.and , lvhorse 
battery; 1 ammunition column = 718. men:.1 pioneer company with 
94 men = 812 combatants. 


Total strength of the Electoral troops, 11,800 men, with 3.batteries . 


or 19 guns, of whom about 10,000 could be sent into the field. 
Remarks.—Service from the twentieth to the thirtieth year,in two 


levies : substitution. 


THE TROOPS OF HESSEN-DARMSTADT (PRUSSIAN PATTERN). 
InFANTRY.—2 brigades = 4 regiments, or 8 battalions of 3 companies 
(CavaLry.—1 regiment chevau-légers, of 3:divisions or 6 squadrons 
== 1404 men. 

ARTILLERY.—-2 companies of foot artillery of 12 guns, 1 company 
of horse artillery of 6 guns, | company of artillery train = 847 men. 

PioNEERS.—1 company, with half a pontoon train, and about 120 
men. 

Total strength of the Hessen-Darmstadt troops, 10,498 men, with 
18 guns, of whom about 9000 could take the field. 

Remarks.—Six years’ service, with substitution ; two of them reserve. 


NASSAU. 
InFrantRY.—7 battalions of 4 companies == 6745 men. 
ARTILLERY.—2 companies of 516 men, and 12 guns. 
PIONEERS.—56 men. 
Total strength, 7317 men, with 12 guns. 
Remarks.—Six years’ service, with substitution. 


BRUNSWICK (PRUSSIAN PATTERN, BLACK UNIFORM). 
INFANTRY.—1 regiment of 2 line and. 2 Landwehr: battalions, 1 bat- 


talion of guards. 
CavaLry.—1 regiment of hussars of 2 squadrons, and 2 squadrons 
Landwehr. a 


Together amounting to 4857 men. 

ARTILLERY.—302 men, with 12 :guns. 

Total strength, 5359 men, with 12 guns (including the.emtire militia). 

Remarks.—Seven years’ service, including two years’ reserve : sub- 
stitution. 
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MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN (PRUSSIAN PATTERN). 


INPANTRY.—1 battalion of 4 companies, 965 men ; 2 mus- 
keteer battalions of 4 companies, 1866 men; 1 light battalion of 4 com- 
panies, 628 men. 


CavaLry.—1 regiment of 4 squadrons, and 629 men. 
ARTILLERY AND PIONEERS.—654 men, with 16 guns. 


Total strength, 4752 men, with 16 guns. 
Remarks.—Six years’ service : substitution. 


MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ (PRUSSIAN PATTERN). 

InFantry.—1 battalion of 4 companies — 718 men, and 359 men 

reserve. 
OLDENBURG (PRUSSIAN PATTERN). 

InFANTRY.—4 battalions of 5 companies (including 1 rifle company) 
== 2280 men. 

Cavatry.—3 squadrons = 410 men. 

ARTILLERY.—2 companies of 369 men, and 16 guns; 14 men 
ordnance. 

Total strength, 3673 men, with 16 guns (including reserve). 

Remarks.—Six years’ service : substitution. 


THE SAXON PRINCIPALITIES. 

The contingents of the Principalities are made up exclusively of in- 
fantry, and form the so-called “ reserve division” of the German Federal 
Army, although it is probable this arrangement would be destroyed in 
case of a general war. Since 1848 these contingents have been greatly 
improved, by introducing Prussian organisation. The colour of the 
uniform is green, but otherwise they bear a great resemblance with the 
Prussian soldiers. 

The several contingents are : 

Sachsen- Weimar.—2 battalions of infantry of about 1000 men on the 
war establishment. In case of need, a third battalion (reserve) of 1000 
men can be formed. 

Saxe-Coburg Gotha.—2 battalions of infantry = 1266 men, to which 
may be added, in case of need, a reserve battalion of 800 men. The total 
strength, on a war complement, would therefore be about 3300 men. 

Sachsen-Meiningen.—1 battalion of 5 companies on a war footing 
== 1142 men. 

Saxe-Altenburg.—1 battalion on a war footing, including reserve, 
about 1400 men. In case of a foreign war, these four Saxon duchies 
could furnish an infantry corps of from 6000 to 7000 men. 

The three Anhaltine Principalities bring into the field about 4000 men, 
including reserve, divided into 3 battalions, and reorganised since 1849 
entirely on the Prussian model. 

The two Principalities of Reuss, including reserve, about 900 men, in 
1 battalion. 

The two Principalities of Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt and Sondershausen 
together, including reserve, about 1500 men. 

The Principality of Waldeck, 1 battalion of 800 men, among them 
excellent riflemen. 

The Principalities of Lippe Detmold and Schaumburg, including re- 
serve, about 1300 men. 
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The Principality of Lichtenstein, including reserve, about 83 men. 

The Landgraviate of Hessen-Homburg, including reserve, about 350 
men, in 2 companies. 

The total strength of all these contingents, forming the reserve division, 
including reserves. and depdts, would amount to 16,000 men, about 
12,000 of whom could be employed in a foreign campaign. They are 
excellently drilled, and in a good state of efficiency, 

The free towns, Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and Frankfort, have the 
only contingents in Germany composed of volunteers. They furnish 
about 3500 men, infantry, including reserve, and 469 dragoons. They 
are after the Prussian pattern, and excellent troops, as they are principally 
soldiers who have served their time in other armies. 

We have purposely omitted the contingents which Holland and Den- 
mark should furnish to the German Army of Confederation. Either 
those kingdoms would unite with Germany, and then bring their entire 
armies into the field, or, in the other case, they would hold back their 
contingents. In 1848 and 1849 Holland did not send a single man to take 
part in the Schleswig-Holstein campaign, though portions of even the 
smallest German contingents were obliged to march, It would be absurd 
to calculate on any assistance from Denmark, where the soldiers are 
severely punished for evincing the slightest feeling of partiality for 
Germany. 

If we recapitulate the strength of all the troops of the various states 
which they could furnish at short notice for a foreign campaign, without 
weakening the necessary garrisons, a i and reserves at home, we 
shall have the following satisfactory result : 
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State. Infantry. | Cavalry. |Engineers, &c.| Guns. 
PIED cnosciaccdsilecucdscatsedsinhe 40,000 7000 5300 | 200 
REE sensnccssencccecasonpeagensegll 15,000 3000 2000 50 
BRROUOR sachin adh des dccdibidcdsesssodes 13,000 3000 2000 | 36 
Wirtemberg ..........csseeseeeseeee 12,000 2500 1500 42 
BOGEN ......ccccrereecsssccccosceceeess 10,000 2200 1400, | 40 
an 8,000 1100 900 18 
Hesse-Darmstadt ...........+0+0+++ 7,300 1100 900 | 18 
FROGGIB: d.. ccttdisicvborcocdvocwvvisd 6,000 ai 450 12 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin ........,.. 3,000 600 550 16 
nm | Rae 700 
SINE incncocsccssiccvescoodipanse 2,500 400 450 16 
IIIT icscnanniascosnmeapengiae 3,000 580 400 12 
i. + as | 
- BNA aced-ocvecnse 
‘i ads nance ye ieveee — | 
» Altenburg ...........00.. 
Anhalt Dessau .............0004+ 
eee | restrecenter pape 2,000 
cq TTI, cccccccccccccss 
Principalities of Reuss............ 800 
” Schwartzburg... 1,200 | 
The Two Detmolds .............+ 1,000 
Wealdledhe s i...6665..cissccsessovcseves 800 
Hesse-Homburg ..........0-0+seee0 400 
The four Hanse Towns ......+... 3,000 400 
TOD 136,200 21,880 15,850 460 








without taking into calculation the requisite train. 
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In these details we have purposely taken the lowest figures, and calcu- 
lated so. many troops kept at home either permanently or for the forma- 
tion of reserves and depéts, that there can be no i in them. 
Such.a body of troops as we have collected above could be prepared to 
amarch in at the most six or eight weeks, and be employed in any cam- 
paign beyond the frontiers of Germany. The troops left behind, which 
we 3 generally assumed at one-fourth, would be amply sufficient to 
cover casualties, and the full strength of .these.troops could always be 


kept up. 
eye belere that with the above figures we have established our pro- 
— namely, that Germany contains, in addition to Austria and 
ia, ample elements to afford us most material assistance. It must 
not be forgotten, either, that many of these soldiers have already smelt 
powder in the Schleswig-Holstein campaign, and they are generally 
staunch troops. Would it not be better to make a bid at once, as we did 
with the old Elector of Hesse-Cassel in the last century, and buy the re- 
giments at so much a score, than seduce these troops from their allegiance 
as we are now doing ? Deserters cannot make good soldiers, and we are 
afraid that the majority now congregated at Heligoland belong to that 
category. It is not at all like the English spirit to have a steamer 
cruising off Hamburg to pick up men, and bullying the civic council 
whenever it interferes, as it is most justly entitled to do. In fact, during 
the whole of the present war, it is most humiliating to find hardly a trace 
of the spirit of our forefathers. They defied the whole world, and 
emerged victoriously from the contest—though it is true that our coun- 
cils were then directed by a Pirr and not by a Palmerston—while we, 
despite our faithful allies, are checked by a single fortress. A change 
has evidently come over us: the ill effects of a thirty years’ peace must 
be eradicated, and then, but not till then, we shall regain that proud 
position which our ancestors gained for us, and which we are bound, by 
every tie of honour and interest, to maintain. 

But to attain that end, we must set to work in a very different fashion. 
The time for timid negotiation is long past. We cannot think of peace 
till we have effectually humbled our foe. Fortunately for us, Lord John 
has been got rid of, and we trust with him we have seen the last of the 
humbug of diplomacy. The insane babble of cedant arma toge must be 
utterly forgotten, and we must unite with one heart and one soul to 
defeat an enemy such as we never yet had before us. To do so will 
indubitably entail great sacrifices ; but those we will gladly make, as long 
as we feel convinced that we have entrusted the destinies of the nation to 
worthy hands. Eventually, the solution of the momentous question must 
be given to the right men, and it must never be forgotten that England 
never yet worthily prosecuted a great war under a Whig administration. 
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A DAY IN THE DESERT. 


WE will ask our kind readers for a brief season to forget wars and 
rumours of wars, and leave far behind them the continent of Europe, 
with its hills and vales, forests and meadows, its rivers and streams, 
towns and villages. We will hurry across the heaving sea which sepa- 
rates sunny Italy from the black mountains of Albania, and hold a south- 
eastern course to the African continent. Even Alexandria, with its 
world-famous Cleopatra’s Needle, and its Pompey’s Pillar, with its cata- 
combs and graves, and the new town, offering so much that is strange 
to the astonished traveller in its motley mixture of Eastern and Western 
life, is left behind, and we will finally halt between the 31st and 
32nd degrees of latitude on an Egyptian dahabiyah, near the Arabic 
village of Terraneh. But we shall require some rest after such a long 
trajet, and we will therefore enjoy it with truly Eastern far niente, on 
the deck of the vessel during an Egyptian February night in 1854. 

In the bows of the dahabiyah the silence of night is suddenly inter- 
rupted by the melody of a national song, in which a young Arab sailor 
is imparting his woes to his only friend, the night. He produces simple 
sounds from the darabuke, the earthen drum of Eastern singers, and 
finally concludes his chant in the usual fashion of all Arab love-songs : 


Ja léle! ja léle! ja chabibti, ja léle! 
Ob night! ob night! my own, my lovely night! 


Suddenly the dark forms of his sleeping comrades on deck are seen 
moving, for the magic power of the words ja léle reaches the heart of an 
Arab even in sleep. The repeated ejaculation “ Allah!” “ Allah!” and 
deep-drawn sighs, the usual symbols of applause among the Orientals, 
reward the amatory singer, who hangs the darabuke on a pin in the 
mast, wraps himself up in his camel-hair cloak, and lays himself down to 
enjoy a refreshing sleep by the side of his comrades. 

Just in front of the vessel four swarthy old fellows are cowering, cross- 
legged, among the reeds on shore. A white turban covers the smoothly- 
shaven head, and the thick, broad-striped abaje protects the lean, sun- 
burnt body from the unusual freshness of the February breeze. A half- 
burnt fire of durra branches throws a flickering glare upon them. Only 
rarely do they remove the Arab’s inseparable companion, the glowing 
schibuk, from their mouth, to carry on a short conversation about the 
gins, or evil spirits, that sit at the cross-roads and mock the good 
Moslem ; or about the Franks, who have come so great a distance to 
pay them a visit; or about other strange things which fill the head of 
the smoking Arab with utter confusion, while not forgetting to praise 
the singer and his ballad. Four lances, adorned at the top with a short 
tuft of black ostrich feathers, are fixed in the ground near the old men, 
and prove their owners to be the guardians of the vessel. 

Gradually the Great Bear draws near the verge of the nocturnal 
horizon, and shows that the midnight hour is already past. The sound 
of men and animals moving rapidly is heard from the neighbourin 
village. It draws nearer; a shot is fired, and flashing torches of ts 
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illumine a ue congregation with their blood-red glare. The 
hand-shakings continually exchanged between the new arrivals and our 
four watchmen, and a repeated “ Salam aleik ja achiije, taibin 2” 
(“Peace be with thee, O my brother! Art thou well?”) calm our 

as to the designs of the strangers, which are anything 
but hostile. They have come to escort us as expected friends on a tour 
through the Lybian Desert to the valley of the Natron Lakes, for the 
road is unsafe, and predatory Beduins carry on their plundering trade on 
the caravan route, a before midnight. 

The occupiers of the vessel are aroused, and the huge stable lantern, 
in whose flame hundreds of large and small buzzing musquitoes terminate 
their brief existence, throws a dull light over the deck of the dahabiyah. 
Three Europeans leave the vessel, armed with guns and pistols to the 
teeth, and join the motley group, where they are reverentially greeted 
by the Fellahin and the Sons of the Desert. The latter, a Beduin tribe, 
which lives in peace and amity with the inhabitants of the village of 
Terraneh, have solemuly pledged themselves to provide for our safety ; 
and the old Schech of rd. caravan route, who also escorts us, has offered 
his life as a guarantee for ours. They are tall, handsome fellows, of a 
swarthy complexion, beardless, with small twinkling eyes, caused by the 
blending rays of the sun, all young men, and full of the highest spirits. 
A simple white cotton robe covers their hardened bodies as an under- 

rment; a broad cloak, slung round the head and neck, protects them 

m wind and cold. They are armed with flint firelocks above six 
feet in length, and ote powder and ball in a leathern pouch, while 
others bear in addition long lances, like those already described. The 
animals they have provided for our excursion consist of the three most 
useful representatives of the animal world which modern Egypt can 

roduce—of four long-pacing camels, a good-tempered, much-enduring 
lion and ten donkeys. The camels are dragged down to the ground 
by means of the neck-rope; they are then laden with instruments, port- 
folios, provisions for three days, and, above all, with water-skins. With 
ear-piercing yells, their thick tongues protruding from their dripping 
mouths, the ships of the desert receive their burden in a kneeling 
ture. The European swings himself into the cushioned Turkish 
saddle of the only horse which Terraneh can offer, thrusting his feet 
into the comfortable crescent stirrups, and seizing the rope which serves 
as bridle to the noble animal. The remainder of our party and a portion 
of the Beduins try with a clever leap to reach the back of the little 
swift-footed donkeys, whose proverbial laziness is belied in Egypt. But 
we are worse off than if we had to perform our travels on foot through 
the desert. A rough, tremendously broad cushion occupies the place of 
the saddle. The donkey goes wherever it pleases, unless the Frank is 
acquainted with the extraordinary method of guiding it, which is also 
applied to the camel. A little bent stick, with which the animal is 
struck either on the right or left of the neck, is the bridle which directs 
it. A more careful study of our donkeys, for which our desert ride 
affords us ample time and leisure, leads us to the remarkable. observation 
that they may be divided into three categories—the long-eared, the 
short-eared, and the intermediate. This strange definition will be 
readily comprehended, if we add the remark, that whenever an Egyptian 
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catehes a strange donk -"  ssraaedbcmamers see g on his a 
he cuts off the upper son fr the ear; in case of repetition, performs 
same operation on the other ear; and, on the third occasion, kills the 
sinner. I was allotted a grey donkey, with both ears lopped, which its 
owner recommended to me with a remark I did not understand at first, 
“ Hua charami kebir, lakin maschi taib.” (“ He’s a great scoundrel, 
but he is a good one to go.”) 

The procession is ually arranged. The camels in front, we Franks 
in the centre, surrounded by the armed Sons of the Desert, march in the 
darkness from the bank of the river up an acclivity towards the desert. 
It is about four in the morning, the air seems terribly cold, a penetratin 
mist thoroughly drenehes the cloaks in which we had shivering wrap 
ourselves. Suddenly, an obstacle checks the course of the silently- 
moving caravan. A broad canal, cut to carry the waters of the Nile to 
the higher lands at the period of the inundation, appears an insurmount- 
able difficulty. There is no bridge, so nothing is left us but to wade 
through it. We clamber with difficulty on the tall backs’ of the camels, 
or mount upon the Arabs; the Beduins cleverly wrap their garment like 
a turban round their heads, and with noisy shouts men and animals enter 
the cold element. Upon the other side of the canal we find that the 
luxuriant display of organic life has deserted us, and with solemn reflec- 
tions we cross the desolate border of an immense tract utterly devoid of 
vegetation, and thrice the size of the Mediterranean. 

Gradually the night, with its sea of stars, disappears; but for a long 
while a dense mist prevents the desired prospect of the desert, and we 
are only able to distinguish that the rarely-trodden road beneath our feet 
is composed of pebbles, from which at rare intervals a scrubby bush, 
more prickly than leaves, laboriously forces its way into daylight, to have 
its brief existence cut shorter by a long-haired camel or hungry donkey. 
Suddenly a pale strip of light on the eastern horizon lightens —— dark 
earth, and long, bright, grey shadows precede the caravan. But these 
soon disappear in turn, and a dazzlingly bright orb rises above the white 
strips of mist, surrounded by coruscating beams, like the head of a saint 
with a brilliant gloriole. It is the sun, which has gained the victory 
over night. For the first time we salute it in the desert, and for the 
first time it displays to us the picture of the desert in all its horror. Not 
a tree to cheer the anxiously-seeking eye with even a slight mark of 
vegetative life, not a verdant spot inviting us to rest and refresh our- 
selves, but, as far as the eye can reach over the dead scene, only desolate 
fields of boulders and pebbles, which seem to us like the surface of a 

trified ocean. The desert plateau, itself from one to two hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, frequently rises in elevations of two hundred 
to three hundred feet, then sinks into deep ravines, through which timid 
herds of active black-eyed gazelles bound away, or a band of black 
snorting buffaloes rushes, with their tails high in the air. Our idea, 
that the desert was a plain covered foot-deep with a layer of soft sand, is 
soon found to be erroneous, for it is in fact a mountainous country, with 
a hard stony soil, on which the shifting sand only collects in parts pro- 
tected from the action of the wind. Furrows of a foot in breadth, ten or 
twelve of them side by side, and not unlike the tramways of a railroad, 
run along in a wiakag direction, and traverse the desert diagonally 
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from one point on the horizon to another. These are the sole marks of 
a road, a's sole consolatory witnesses of humanity in these deserts. 
Here and there we come upon a pile of stones, or the bleached bones of 
fallen camels, which serve as sign-posts to the Beduin; at times the 
papeenees (nisbe e’nisr), artificially arranged piles of stones, with the 
carcase of a donkey in the centre, serve to measure distances, which- he 
is wont to calculate by malaquas, as the boatman on the Nile does his 
by birkes. 

The mid-day sun is at its zenith. Its burning beams pierce through 
the white cloths that shield the brow, and its dazzling glare at length 
utterly wearies the smarting eye. At the same time, transparent mists 
rise from the ground, and play around us in immense circles, They are 
the children of the sunbeams, which rise from the heated ground, and 
float restlessly above the surface, rising and sinking irregularly. Utter 
prostration at length seizes on the wearied body, arms and legs are 
affected with a spasmodic trembling movement, and the parched tongue 
pants for water. But the caravan does not halt yet, and the “ lissa 
schueisse” (‘a little further only ”) of the Beduins no longer satisfies the 
impatient inquirer. But see! at some distance in front of us, close to 
the horizon, what a glorious scene presents itself to our delighted eyes! 
A lovely lake with its blue waters is extended before us, shady trees grow 
on its banks, on which human forms are moving back and forwards. 
With renewed strength and fresh courage we begin to hasten towards the 
sea; but the child of the desert knows it better than we do, and remarks, 
with a smile: “No, lord, that is no lake, but only Satan’s waters— 
move Scheitan.” One of the frequent mirages in the desert has bitterly 
deceived us. 

“Our young Arabs hardly share at all in our fatigue, for they step out 
heartily over the burning soil, and sing separately, or in chorus, verses 
from he Koran, or love and war-songs. The last consist of a short 
triumphal pan, generally ending with the verse, “ The tents of the foe 
are destroyed!” At the same time they execute their war-dance, in 
which they twirl their long guns round their head like their reeds, and 
with a shout of joy fire a salvo into the air. Above all, we most admire 
the merriment of a Beduin about seventeen or eighteen years of age (for 
in the true Arab fashion he is ignorant of his own age), the son of our 
caravan Schech, who puts no bounds to his love-songs, which he causes 
the desert to re-echo with in a loud, harmonious voice. He is about to 
visit his second wife, who is staying with her father in the Natron Valley, 
while he has left the other behind in Terraneh. 

About one o’clock we halt in a ravine. After a hurried, frugal meal, 
we start afresh, and, after going up and down hill till four in the after- 
noon, we at last mount a steep acclivity, after a march of about fifty 
miles. There, in a long, narrow valley, whose opposite wall rises almost 
ay LENS we see six lakes, with dark blue glistening water, before 
us, surrounded by a dense belt of reed and grasses, and in this hollow, 
some distance apart, four long buildings resembling fortresses, which 
seem to invite us to seek repose within their walls. What a cheerful, 
smiling scene, in comparison to the melancholy desert! And yet the 
vegetation even here is so uniform, so scanty! Herds of buffaloes traverse 
the valley ; and a motley mass of voiceless birds—chief of all, the long- 
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legged flamingoes, with their gaudy plumage—congregate on the shores 
of the lakes to quench their thirst with brackish water. 

We descend slowly to the plain, and soon after a dense forest of reeds 
(carix cyperus) impedes the progress of our stumbling animals. The 
ground creaks beneath their feet, for it is covered with a thick coating of 
salt, which bears a great resemblance to hoar-frost. This salt, which 
effloresces from the ground by capillary attraction for miles around the 
lakes, is the Natron, which has given a name to the whole district. We 
approach the largest of the Natron Lakes. Several Arabs, who live here 
in this boundless desert as watchmen, receive us with a well-intentioned 
fantasia—as they term it—of gun-shots, and greet our Beduin com- 
panions with real Arabic flowers of eloquence. There is an unending 
questioning and unanswering, a repetition which makes our heads giddy. 
“OQ my brother,” one asks the other, “how are thy father and thy 
mother, thy son, and thy horse, thy ass and thy goat.’’ And if they are 
on very friendly terms, the long query is terminated with the otherwise 
improper remark, ‘“‘ And how is the mystery of the people of thy house ?” 
which is a somewhat extraordinary paraphrase of the simple “ How’s 
your wife ?” But we survive this scene with true Arab patience, and are 
quartered in an old boarded salt-room, without a door, in which reed 
mats are stretched out upon the sandy soil. We have hence a view of 
the lakes, whose shores are covered with a number of large and strangely- 
formed logs of petrified wood. 

We pass a restless night in our Natron room. The camels, ruminatin 
with a loud noise, and with their knees fastened together, donkeys re 
horses, with their fore-feet hobbled, lie in company with the smoking 
Beduins before our room. But in what condition does the next morn 
find us? Stung and bitten by fleas and buzzing musquitoes, and tyvo 
other members of the insect family, which the Bible quotes among the 
plagues of Egypt, and which, at the present day, French wit in the land 
of the Pharaohs designates “light and heavy cavalry,” we can hardly 
discover a square inch of surface on our bodies unattacked. 

The beauty of the morning soon dispels any melancholy reminiscences 
of the past night of horror. We talk with the watchmen about the 
nature of the Natron Lakes, whose fall and rise is in an inverse ratio to 
the inundations of the Nile, noticing at the same time that their stag- 
nant and salt water is dyed of a blood-red hue when near, probably by 
infusoria, but at some distance off appears dark blue, and when set in 
motion by the wind produces crimson waves. And, in conclusion, we 
visit the ruins of a small Roman fort at no great distance from the lakes. 

At three in the afternoon the caravan starts afresh, to visit the largest 
of the four ancient Coptic monasteries, which is situated about fifteen 
miles further on. A leave-taking, rich in words, accompanied by the 
tinkling reward of Backshish, that magic word which buzzes in the tra- 
veller’s ear for years after his return home, separates us for a lifetime 
from the Natron-guarding Arabs. We surmount a rather steep acclivity, 
aud see from the broad crest of the hill three monasteries before us, 
bathed in the yellow light of the setting sun, in the centre the one which 
is the object of our expedition. They appear to us so near that we can 
clearly distinguish the different parts of the buildings, and even the tops 
of the palms, which rise from the garden above the lofty walls. While 
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we fancy we shall reach the monastery in half an hour, we are 

to ride three good hours at a sharp trot ere we stand beneath its walls. 
The evening bell, which summons the pious brethren to prayer, sends its 
clear clang across to us. How strangely we are affected by the familiar 
sound in the desert. A thousand sweet reminiscences of the distant home 
and the beloved family rise before the dreaming mind, and deceive the 


— in the same way as the mirage does the pilgrim in the 
rt 


— the last time the sun casts its beams athwart the melancholy desert, 

it ne and with it the last de of its precious blessing— 
heat. A , almost freezing north sie Blows across the desert, and 
compels us to wrap ourselves in thick shawls. The loud harr, harr! of 
the Beduins drives the animals on at a quicker rate, and at last the 
monastery wall, with its turret-like entrance, is close before us. Three 
Beduins, at their head the cautious old Schech, with their guns cocked, 
hurry forward to reconnoitre whether any predatory Arabs may not be 
lying in ambush. Their caution is, fortunately, unnecessary, and so they 
soon pull lustily at the long cord which hangs down from an orifice in 
the tower, and sets the strangers’ bell in motion. We must wait a long 
while ere an answer is given us, and have, consequently, time afforded us 
to examine the locality more closely. A strong, insurmountable wall 
forms a large quadrangle round the Building, rising to a height of about 
sixty feet. The Coptic cross is let into the wall above the gateway. The 
small, low door, through which it is only possible to pass in a stooping 
posture, is almost entirely blocked up by two huge masses of rock, and, in 
addition, guarded by a door thickly mounted with iron. The tops of fruit~ 
bearing palms rise above the top of the wall. 

In the mean while voices become audible in the interior of the gate- 
way, and an animated discussion is carried on with the Beduins, who 
thrust a letter of recommendation for the Europeans under the door. 
After a long discussion the bolts are finally withdrawn, the door creaks 
on its rusty hinges, and a dozen human forms march out like denizens of 
the tomb. Their appearance has something gloomy and awe-inspiring, 
which is augmented by the melancholy entourage and the twilight. A 
black or blue turban, the distinction of Coptie Christians in Egypt, is 
closely wrapped round the pale, sickly face of each individual that 
emerges from the darkness of the gateway. A long dark robe surrounds 
their wasted bodies. Evidently pleased, they seize our hands with many 
polite speeches, press them to their lips, and almost put us to shame by 
their fraternal conduct. They make incessant excuses for not having 
opened the door immediately, but they fancied we were Beduins, come to 
take the monastery by stratagem. At length they invite us to pass 
through the narrow gateway, while the animals and a portion of the 
Beduins are compelled to camp without: we traverse a narrow passage, 
and at last reach an open hall, in which other monks, with their yellow 
wax tapers in their hand, politely receive us. They hold their hands 
before their eyes, which are swollen with illness, in order to defend them 
from the yellow glare. Each new arrival approaches us reverently to 
kiss our hands and cause us fresh embarrassment. In the mean while a 
room is being got ready for the Frankish guests. We are conducted 
across two court-yards—the last being ornamented with a garden, in 
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which tall palms rise up from the centre of low bushes, a real oasis in 
this desert scene—to the of two terraces, up a flight of stone 
steps, in such dilapi condition that we are obliged to employ 
extreme caution in scaling them. Our room is rather spacious, and per- 
vaded with that disgusting odour which betrays the vicinity of a Copt. 
It is divided into two parts by a small wooden lattice, and covered with 
old mats and carpets. It contains two low windows looking out on the 
court, a strongly-grated hole affording a prospect of the desert, and, in 
addition, somewhere about ten orifices, through which the draught 
whistles its pleasant tune. All the monks collect in and before our aparts 
ment, and the proper introductions now commence. Two v 
blind Patres stand at the head of the community. With Arab 
uacity they tell us that the monastery is about fifteen hundred years 
old—just about three-and-thirty centuries younger than many of the 
mortuary chapels at Gizih—and is named after the Syrian virgin, because 
in earlier times Syrians inhabited it in common with Egyptians. ‘“ We 
pray thrice a day to God,” thus they conclude, with a certain amount of 
self-laudation, “in the morning before sunrise, at mid-day, and in the even- 
ing. We fast on Tuesdays and Fridays; and, as we eat no meat on those 
days, we consider you fortunate in coming to-day (Saturday) instead of 
yesterday. In addition, we fast for forty days at Easter and Christmas,” 
After expressing a wish to be present next morning at early mass, we 
are invited to supper. With our legs crossed under us we crouch in @ 
fatiguing position with the fathers of the monastery round a circular 
board, which stands upon a supporter hardly a foot in height, and forms 
with it a movable table. Soup, with sweet potatoes, and cold veal, form 
the bill of fare; and there are about thirty small loaves, made of maize, 
The water, which we drink out of earthenware vessels, called gullen, 
tastes salt and bad, and would furnish a naturalist a famous opportunity 
for the study of the varieties of infusoria. The monks obtain it from a 
deep well within the monastery. The food is rapidly devoured without 
the aid of spoons, forks, or knives; and though we strangers cannot in 
consequence manage the soup with any degree of success, the old Coptic 
fathers are practised hands. With reverent gestures they draw back the 
long sleeve of their robe, and dip the bread, together with the half of 
their right hand, into the wooden bowl, and then carefully lick their 
fingers. We notice with surprise that these Christian monks neither 
commence nor terminate the meal with a prayer, and we already begia 
to form well-founded doubts as to their piety. After the termination of 
supper we descend with all the monks into the court-yard, where a violent 
wind is blowing among the branches of the palm-trees, at a temperature 
of 16 deg. Reaumur. The yellow tapers, which are frequently blown 
out, cast a sickly glare over the cells of the monks, but it is sufficiently 
strong for us to discover a horrifying want of cleanliness in them. Ip 
the church, which is divided into two parts by a carved screen, into the 
nave (hékal) for laymen, and the choir for the priest, we are shown with 
almost childish glee the wretchedly-painted pictures of saints, and the 
mummies of two holy Copts, who once lived in the monastery. Ostrich 
eggs are suspended by long cords from the roof of the church. Upon a 
reading-desk lies a rather old Copti-Arabic book of gospels. Each page 


of the vellum is disfigured with spots of grease and dried yellow wax, 
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and is just as dirty as the desk on which it lies, as the church, and the 
whole of Copts inhabiting the monastery. The curious Franks are 
then led to a quadrangular basin, filled with dirty, brackish 
water from the deep well, into which the monks go once annually in 
memory of Christ’s baptism by St. John. A second chapel, in which 
during the fast the service is performed in a kneeling posture, is broad- 
cast with a coarse variety of corn. Most peculiar is the effect made on 
us by a long arched room, with traces of coarse old painting. A long 
table is in the centre, a hundred small loaves lie upon it, and a stone 
bench runs down either side of it. But who and where are the guests, 
who will take their places at this long table in the heart of the desert ? 
The monks explain to us that it is always in readiness for the wandering 
Beduins, who are driven by hunger to pull the strangers’ bell, and by the 
monks for a hospitable reception. 

Only with visible repugnance, and after long entreaty, are we con- 
ducted to the last spot in the whole monastery most deserving inspection. 
We slowly climb on to the terrace of a small building; a board is then 
laid across from it to the projecting threshold of a small door which we 
see slightly above us. The brother who conducts us warns us to cross 
the tottering bridge with caution. The heavy bolts are drawn back, 
and we enter a confined space, from which another door equally well 

uarded leads to a separate room. The dignitaries of the monastery 
follow at our heels, and closely watch our every movement. This is the 
library, which they guard with Argus’ eyes. We fancy we shall find a 
collection of books well arranged, rich in all MSS.; but what a chaotic 
disorder reigns in this apartment? Some forty large volumes, mostly 
containing Arabic and Coptic documents, lie confusedly on a bench: torn- 
out pages of parchment or cotton paper cover the filthy ground, the 
covers are nearly all rotting, and worms have disfigured the leaves by 
making deep holes. Some of these MSS. are probably four or five cen- 
turies old, but we cannot induce the monks to part with them, either by 
money or persuasion. ‘ Lord!” says the prior of the monastery, “ these 
books were written by brethren who have rested in the lap of earth for 
ages. At the end of each document, they have solemnly bound us not 
to part in any fashion with any of these blessed heirlooms, on peril of 
our salvation.” Of course, we can make but slight objections to this ; 
and with a glance of compassion at the old, uncomprehended Coptic 
books, we lament their unworthy fate of being so carefully treasured 
through ignorance. After being obliged to admire a species of chapel 
in the rear of the library, with several badly-painted pictures of Miriam 
(Mary) and St. Makarios, as well as a carved screen, behind which are 
oy communion vessels with their proper coverings, we wander back 
to our cells in considerable dissatisfaction, and stretch our wearied limbs 
on the mats, to enjoy the sweet gift of sleep in the Desert Monastery of 
the Syrian Virgin. 

We dream of the old Copts, whose miserable representations our hosts 
of to-day were; we look back on old times, and see about a hundred 
monasteries in the valley of the Natrou Lakes, from which the Emperor 
Valens once drove no fewer than five thousand monks into the Byzantine 
army; we look further back upon the infancy of Christianity, when Egypt 
was the refuge of the first Christians ; we dream of St. Anthony—of the 
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hermits and penitents—of the pious Pacomius, who, in the middle of the 
feurth century, built the first monastery on the fertile Nile Island of 
Tabium: suddenly the walls of our chamber rattle, and the earth 
trembles; a fearful crash breaks over our heads, and wakes us from our 
short sleep. Under the combined influences of alarm and surprise we 
rub our eyes. Forked flashes of lightning illumine the white lime walls of 
our cell, the boisterous wind howls through the numerous openings, and 
the rain pours in torrents against the building. To jedguby the short 
intervals between the lightning and thunder, a tremendous storm is 
raging somewhere in our immediate vicinity. a in our cloaks, 
we go out into the elements upon the open terrace, and from the pet 
are witnesses of the magnificent spectacle, so rare in Egypt. Flash on 
flash lights up the boundless desert, which seems uinighnt into a glow- 
ing sea of fire. The black clouds come in collision with a fearful crash, 
while the hymn of the trembling monks rises up to us from the lighted 
church, like the faint groans of dying men, between the pauses of the 
rolling thunder. 

After an hour, the storm passes away, which commenced about two 
o’clock, the streams of rain cease, and the desert is once more shrouded 
in night. We spend the remainder of it in restless sleep. The tor- 
menting occupants of the Natron chamber, of blessed memory, appear to 
have their head-quarters in the monastery, and full of vain fury, and 
tortured by the pain, one sleeper imparts his sufferings to the other. 
Silent resignation alone can support the usual phlegma in such a truly 
Egyptian state of things. Woe to that man in the land of the Pharaohs 
who cannot resignedly endure such a trial of his patience! 

At five in the morning the bell rings, in three intervals, for early 
mass. We quit this terrestrial Hades, and go down to the church, in 
which the monks are already assembled. The sanctity of the day 
enhances our feelings of reverence, and with a silent prayer we cross the 
threshold of the Coptic temple, which is dimly lighted with ampalla, 
and powerfully scented with incense. But what is the appearance of the 
church itself? The little community appears to be a congregation of 
idlers, who strive to render their standing position more supportable b 
Jeaning one arm on tall crutches, and support their backs against a wall, 
or crouch in a corner. We also receive similar crutches, on which we 
a ourselves like cripples, following the evil example, and not 
wishing to attract attention. The officiating clergy wear white robes, 
or, speaking more correctly, robes which had been once white, and which 
they have bound round their heads and necks after the fashion of the 

uin cloaks. Red Coptic crosses are sewn on the chest and sleeves. 
The priest reading mass is continually in motion, bending back and 
forwards, smoking the saints, then the pictures, or the Book. The 
Gospel is first read in Coptic, not a word of which a Copt now under- 
stands, and then chanted in Arabic. The monks repeat it after him, at 
the same time correcting the priest who is reading the Holy Word, 
until growing impatient he repels the nearest critic with the coarse 
words, “Oskut hansir !” (“ Silence, pig!”) Full of astonishment, we hear 
this strange exclamation in a Christian church, and when we look round 
to discover any one sharing our well-founded displeasure among the 
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congregution, we notice that some of the monks have rested their heads 
the cratch, continuing their sweet morning sleep, as is evidenced 
their snoring ; others are chattering and laughing, or yawning in a 
unseemly fashion, and stretching their limbs. It seems as if all 
a part of the Coptic ceremonial. After this so-called mass 
an hour, the priest distributed small loaves of blessed un- 
bread. We also receive one, and eat it, after the fashion of the 
church. 
e thank God when we again reach the open court, where the 
ins are already awaiting us. After giving the monks a present of 
which appears to afford them more pleasure than the visit of 
s, they wish us a successful journey with their usual loquacity, 
] lay the right hand incessantly on their chest, mouth, and forehead, 
ign of leave-taking. The same narrow passage leads us out into 
desert, which looks remarkably fresh under the blue vault of heaven. 
The sun has already risen, the animals are impatiently scratching up the 
wet earth; we mount, and the return journey to Terraneh commeuces. 
After a visit to the monastery, the desert seems to us to have become a 
place; timidly and cautiously we pass the second ae 
and then strike out in an easterly direction. A twelve hours’ marc 
during which we only rested once, brings us to our destination. The 
aren have been unable to quench their thirst for three days, and we 
ourselves are so fatigued as almost to sink from the saddle. The road 
seems never ending; one madaqua follows the other, and yet the sun is 
already setting on the verge of the desert. The camel stretches out its 
long neck, the horse winnows merrily, and the donkeys, pointing their’ 
ears, redouble their pace. The uins discharge their guns with a 
chorus of triumph, and all indicates that we shall soon be restored to the 
luxuriant abundance of vegetation. 

Before the sun has thrown its last parting beam on the earth, the 
fertile Nile Valley, with its light delicate verdure, lies stretched out at 
our feet. The boat is at the same spot, but the whole la so 
my its components, seems to us to have become tenfold richer, 
tenfold more beautiful and pleasant. With a hearty Ld hamderliliah ! 
(Glory and praise to Allah!) our expecting friends on board greet us, for 
we have gone through the first excursion into the Lybian Desert without 
meeting with any dangerous adventure. 
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THE COMFORTERS. 
BY WILLIAM PICKERSGILL. 


A par came when the whole current of my life was to undergo a 
change—a change, however, by no means trivial or of ordinary nature, 
but one that involved me in circumstances altogether different from those 
I had been accustomed to. My father’s house to me had always been a 
home—it was to continue so no longer. I was to be an alien even to 
my nearest kinsmen, and the places of my youth were to know me no 
more. How it came to pass these > on were wrought, it would 
be of little avail to inquire. I was for a moment overcome by the bitter- 
ness of my misfortune, but in a little while I became composed, and 
looked upon my altered condition, if not with satisfaction, at least with 

ignation. If I regarded the years that were gone with a kind of 
mournful tenderness, I may y be pardoned for doing so, for they 
were linked to many endearing recollections. A sister, whom I had lost 
in early childhood, and a mother, who had died before I had yet attained 
to manhood, were both associated with those early years; their gentle 
spirits | think sometimes hover around me with their protecting influence, 
sustaining me in my efforts and directing my steps as I journey along. 

I travelled forth. The sua had just risen above the distant hills as I 
crossed the threshold of that home never to be entered by me again, 
I threw many a lingering glance behind at objects which been so 
long familiar to me: the orchard and the babbling brook, whose pleasant 
murmurs used to greet us as we sat in our antiquated home, awakened 
in me a feeling of sadness which could only find relief in tears. I wept 
freely—wept as I have not wept since, nor shall weep again. I wept 
like one who had as yet only encountered his first sorrow, and to whom 
the realities and disappointments of life were almost unknown. I knew 
not (happy ignorance!) that before many years had passed away the 
fountain would become dry, and the relief which I now experienced in 
my sorrow should be denied me in similar seasons of distress. It was 
some time before I recovered sufficiently to proceed; but in spite of all 
my efforts I could not drive from my mind the conviction that I was 
leaving a home endeared to me by innumerable ties. I knew little, 
perhaps, of the world before me. i was young and full of ~Pe but 
still there came a misgiving that the happiest period of my life had passed 
away for ever. And so it was. 

There was an exhilarating freshness in the morning air, and the earth 
was clothed in her brightest colours. ~ It was the season of the year that 
is the most pregnant with hope, but, despite its genial influence, a sadness 
weighed upon my spirits which it was impossible to shake off. It was 
not because I was leaving friends and home — it was not that I was wander- 
ing forth a stranger and unknown. These circumstances, no doubt, 
conduced to my present state of mind, but they were not the only 
influences in operation. A stain had fallen upon my name, and I was 
despised and rejected even by my own kindred. 

What most immediately concerned me was, how should I provide for 
my future necessities. I possessed neither money nor friend in the whole 
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world, and I knew not what occupation I should betake myself to that 
would be likely to yield me a fair return for my labours. These thoughts 
regarding the future caused me no little uneasiness. I felt myself alone. 
Is there not sometimes in that word a deeper meaning than at first 
—s I felt it in all its force. Whither should I turn for counsel ? 
friendly ear would listen to my tale of distress? The idea of a 
rfect isolation is altogether irreconcilable with happiness. I felt the 
need of a friend in my present adversity, but my spirit spurned the idea 
of allowing myself to sink under it. ° 
I wandered on, paying little attention to the road I was traversing. 
I came, at length, upon a thick wood, which extended over a consider- 
able surface of ground. I entered it with the intention of seeking a 
comfortable spot where I might rest myself a little, and afterwards 
resume my journey. I penetrated a considerable distance within it, and 
upon a little knoll, overshadowed by a venerable beech, I seated myself. 
The forest, I discovered, made a slight descent for some little distance, 
and again, on the other side, ascended in an equal degree. A small 
rivulet coursed its way along its base, and could be seen winding through 
the adjacent country for many miles. Upon the opposite bank of the 
stream I could perceive primroses and violets growing in rich luxurious- 
ness. I lay myself down, and hushed, as it were, by the waters murmur- 
ing at my feet, fell into a profound sleep. I slept, I dare say, an hour, 
and awoke considerably refreshed. When I looked around me, I was 
astounded at what I beheld on the opposite bank of the little stream 
before spoken of: upon its margin there was seated a young girl of most, 
marvellous beauty—she was, indeed, but a child, for I do not think that 
her age could exceed eight years. I was, perhaps, a little precipitate in 
my conclusions. Was she a girl or a child, or was she a me being 
at all? She was like a fairy—a spirit of the woods—a being whom we 
read of in nursery tales, but seldom meet in the real and actual world. 
She was occupied in decorating her hair with the primroses and other wild 
flowers that grew around her, and the crystalline stream which flowed 
at her feet served as the mirror in which she saw herself reflected. Her 
dress appeared to be a kind of muslin of light blue, and so made as to 
leave the neck and arms altogether uncovered. This extraordinary 
vision was the most beautiful I had ever witnessed. I doubted at first 
whether it was real, for the attendant circumstances imparted to it such 
a tinge of romance that it was difficult to believe in its reality. I rose 
from the little bank on which I had been lying, with the inteption of 
approaching this little maiden who had so deeply riveted my attention, 
but my change of attitude was only the signal for a rapid and hasty 
retreat on her part. I have no doubt she observed me, and fancying 
that she was better alone, she fled from the spot where she had so 
recently amused herself. I was angry with myself for having disturbed 
her, for the scene was one which would, perhaps, not occur to me again. 
I was very curious to know who this fascinating young creature was, 
and could not bring myself to believe that she was other than an inmate 
of the wood, for both her dress and appearance betokened that she was no 
town-bred maiden. 
When night approached, I found shelter in the hut of an old shepherd 
upon the borders of the forest. I arose in the morning refreshed and in- 
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vigorated, but I had dreamed of the beautiful girl whom I had seen on 
the preceding day; my thoughts, in fact, dwelt perpetually upon her, 
and I was bent upon discovering the place of her retreat and becoming 
acquainted with her history. 1 was gratified with another sight of her : 
she appeared about the same time, and in the same spot, as on the pre- 
ceding day, and occupied herself as usual in wreathing her hair with 
flowers. orem again to get nearer to her; but she detected my 
movement, and again took to flight. I succeeded, however, on the 
next day in obtaining an interview; and if I were charmed by the 
occasional glances I had caught of her at a distance, I was so to a 
much greater degree when I became acquainted with her engaging and 
artless manners. There was something particularly refreshing in con- 
versing with this young girl. She was unacquainted with the world ; 
she scarcely, indeed, knew that there was any other world than that in 
which she moved herself; nature had unfolded to her her richest stores, 
and each hill and valley and murmuring stream afforded her ample 
delight and sufficient matter for contemplation. I scarcely think she 
knew that there was such a place as town, or, if she did, she was less 
artless than I suspected, and a perfect adept at concealment. It was not 
without some difficulty that I ennebel in obtaining this interview. 
When she saw me, she began to retire as usual, but, perhaps, not so 
precipitately as on the former occasions. In her haste, however, she 
lost some flowers from her basket, and I at once hastened to gather 
them for her. 

‘See! you have lost your flowers,” I said to her. 

She paused for a moment hesitatingly, as if in doubt whether she 
should wait for the flowers or go without them. 

“ If you will stay a moment I will bring them to you,” I said. 

When I had picked the flowers up, I advanced towards her, and she 
was evidently somewhat assured either by my manner or appearance, for 
she did not offer to move from the place where she stood. As she took 
the flowers she smiled. 

** Thank you,” she said. 

‘‘ You are very fond of flowers,” I observed. 

“Oh, yes! I pluck fresh ones every day for grandfather.” 

‘* And tell me, if you please, who your grandfather is.” ) 

‘‘ Oh, he is a very old man—three or four times as old as you are.” 

“ Does he live far from here ?” 

“Close at hand. We live in a small cottage at the outskirts of the 
forest, and grandfather has lived there for I do not know how many 

ears.” 
“ T should like to see your grandfather.” 

“If you will come with me I will show you him; and although he is 
not very anxious to see strangers, I think he will not object to see you.” 

‘I should be very sorry,” I said, “ to intrude upon your grandfather’s 
privacy, if it were not agreeable to him.” 

‘‘T dare say he will see you, if I request him to do so.” 

I felt encouraged by the kindly manner of the child, and without 
further hesitation proceeded with her towards the cottage in which her 
grandfather lived. I was much amused with her conversation, and soon 
discovered that she possessed intelligence far beyond her years. 
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“ And what oecupation does your grandfather follow ?” I suid to her. 
“ He is @ sculptor,” she replied. “Oh! he carves such beautiful 


“T am fond of sculpture, and I hope he will permit me to see some of 
his works.” 

“T am sure he will, for he likes gentlemen to examine them.” 

It occupied us a few minutes to reach the cottage of the old 
man, and by that time a strong feeling of friendship had sprung up be- 
tween this exceedingly interesting child and myself, and I scarcely knew 
whether to admire her more for her beauty — her me, The 
cottage was very neat, with a small garden in front, which was bounded 
< stone wall, A little iron gate admitted us within the inclosure, 
where we discovered an elderly man seated beneath an overspreading 
tree in front of the house. He was attired in but simple garments, 
and his appearance was venerable and digmified. His grave countenance 
indicated a person who had devoted a very considerable portion of his 
time to the severest studies. He was evidently much surprised, and, I 
fancied, a little displeased, to see me in the company of his grand- 


da . 

“ Dear grandfather,” said the little girl, running up to him, “ this gen- 
tleman I met in the forest, and he has been so kind as to accompany me 
home. He has expressed a wish to see some of your beautiful pieces of 
sculpture.” 

As my little companion made the last remark, I perceived a smile of 
satisfaction play for a moment upon the countenance of the aged sculptor. . 
He rose at once from his seat and shook me by the hand. | 

“I will have great pleasure,” he said, “to show you some of my 
humble efforts, but I think you had better first partake of some refresh- 
ment.” 

I thanked him, and would have declined, but he pressed me so earnestly 
that I at length acceded to his proposal. We went into the interior of 
the house, and a slight repast was quickly prepared for us by an elderly 
female, who seemed to act in the capacity of a servant. During the 
meal some conversation ensued, in the course of which the sculptor elicited 
from me the circumstances under which I had so recently departed from 
the parental home, and finding that I was so utterly devoid of all pros- 
pects of a future maintenance, he gave me permission to take up my 
abode with him, until some determination should be come to with respect 
to my subsequent career. I believe I should have accepted of his offer, 
were it not that I should be depending upon the bounty of an old man, 
whose means were, perhaps, very limited, and whose age and infirmities 
rendered him almost incapable of work. I think he suspected the reasons 
= prevented me from acquiescing in his proposal, for he at once 
said : 

os Noy, my young friend, do not hesitate to become our guest for a 
little while at least; for although I am not rich, we have sufficient for 
our own support and that of any visitor who may honour us with his 
company.” 

“Oh! do, sir,” added my little friend ; “I am sure we will do all that 
Wwe can to make you comfortable.” 

“IT am quite convinced of that,”’ I said. 
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“ Well, then, you must stay with us,” said the old man; “and T have 
no doubt we will find some employment for you whilst you are here.” 

I yielded at length to their entreaties, in my position they were 
difficult to resist. There was, perhaps, another reason which led to my 
being so easily moved. I felt a strange interest in the concerns of these 
people, and my little friend of the morning had scarcely engaged me 
more by her smiling countenance and winning manners than the old 
sculptor by his grave and patriarchal deportment. After our meal, the 
old man, accompanied by his granddaughter, conducted me to the 
studio, which was in a detached building at the back of the cottage. I 
was at once captivated with the beauty of the various groups and figures, 
cut in marble, which burst upon my astonished vision ; for I did not sus- 
pect that my aged friend was so great a proficient in sculpture as the 
works which I now beheld would seem to imply. In the grouping, the 
most cultivated taste was apparent, and the elegance of form and attitude 
given to some of the isolated figures at once awakened my unqualified 
admiration. It was quite apparent that the sculptor had carefully studied 
the works of the most eminent Greek and Italian masters, and had made 
himself acquainted with the art in the most minute particulars. At the 
further end of the building there was an object that greatly attracted my 
attention, and I was curious to know what it was. It was covered so 
effectually by a large sheet of cloth that it was impossible to see any por- 
tion of it. 

“‘ What is that you have covered up?”’ I inquired. 

“Tt is one of my latest works,’’ replied the old man, “ and is not yet 
even finished. Indeed, there is much to do at it still. I will take off the 
cloth and you shall see it. It is my greatest effort, and has occupied me 
a long time in its execution ; it is fully ten years since it was commenc 
but I have done two or three little things p ceseen its progress.” 

As soon as the cloth was removed, one of the most exquisite pieces of 
sculpture I had ever witnessed was immediately displayed. It is true, I 
did not understand the nature of the composition, but the attitudes, 
drapery, and countenances of the figures seemed, so far as I could judge, 
to evince the most extraordinary beauty of design and finished workman- 
ship in the execution. In the front stood a kind of couch, on which lay 
a sleeping child, with a loose robe thrown carelessly over it, but per- 
mitting a large portion of its symmetrical form to be fully exposed ; at 
the head of the couch there stood a female figure with a benignant coun- 
tenance, and who, leaning over the child with outstretched arms and 
open hands, seemed to be shedding over it an influence at once healthful 
and soothing; at the foot of the couch stood another female figure, whose 
countenance was also benignant, but not so much so as that of the other, 
for there was a mixture of sternness and melancholy in it that gave it 
somewhat of a repulsive cast; the figure in the centre, and, as it were, at 
the back of the couch, was that of an old man with a flowing beard, and 
who, as his gaze was bent upon the face of the child, held in his hand a 
sand-glass. 

When I had examined this beautiful piece of seulpture for a few 
minutes, I turned to the artist, and said, 

‘What do you call this work ?” 

“Tue COMFORTERS.” 
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«“ What is the subject ?” 

“ On the ‘couch is a sleeping child ; the female figure at the head of 
the couch is intended to represent the Angel of Sleep, shedding her 

influence over the little child, who has exhausted itself with play ; 
at the foot of the couch is another female figure, intended to represent the 
Angel of Death; and the third figure, in the centre, is meant to repre- 
sent Time.”’ . 

I was in ecstasies. I could have embraced the old man. Matchless 
conception! Divine inspiration! These were the Comforters, then— 
Sleep, and Death, and Time. And had a thought so palpable not 
occurred to all men before? No. They live—they suffer—they endure ; 
they have a vague conception of the good and evil which is interwoven in 
their web of existence, but it is the province of a few men only to think, 
and, as it were, to embody their thoughts, so that they may become 
universal and recognised truths. The nightingale is described as the 
bird of wail, whose beautiful and plaintive notes at once enlist the sym- 

thy of the listener, but may it not be that there are other birds who 
ve. some grief rankling in their breasts, but who lack that exquisite 
melody which makes it known and felt? And thus men are all endued 
with the same thoughts and feelings—they may differ in degree and in- 
tensity, but that is the only difference. The realisation of the sculptor 
was, therefore, what everybody felt and knew to be true. His object 
principally was to portray those ministers which tend either to diminish 
or deliver us altogether from the evils incidental to this life. And what 
could be more beautiful than the position in which the Angel of Sleep 
was placed, and what greater boon has been awarded to man than Sleep ? 


Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleeve of care, 

The death of each day’s life; sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds; great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 


It was even so. Oh! who shall say—not ye, perchance, who have 
hitherto, as it were, lived in a land flowing with milk and honey—whose 
barque has glided tranquilly and smoothly down the stream of time 
beneath azure skies and a sun undimmed by a cloud—oh! who shall say, 
the relief which the child of misfortune experiences in those moments of 
forgetfulness, when he is dead, for the time, to the miseries, the cares, 
and the anxieties of life! And oh Death! thou pale sister of Sleep, who 
opest the prison of the captive—who with merciful hand strikest down 
the decrepid and the aged, and who cometh at length to the aid of the 
weary and the oppressed, shall we not hail thee as a deliverer and as a 

ious boon sent by Heaven to mankind ! 

And if it be true that Sleep and Death are benignant powers, what 
shall we say of Time, the elder born of either? Mighty and irresistible 
power! who wast ere from vast Chaos the great Author of Nature did 
create and fashion this beauteous world—who beheld the peaceable abode 
of our first progenitors ere for disobedience they were expelled the bliss- 
ful Eden—whose wings brooded o’er the margin of the flood when the 
Almighty executed his vengeance on a sinful world—who hast watched 
the progressive course of ages, and beheld the rise and fall of the great 
nations of antiquity—Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Persia. Oh power 
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benign! who movest in thy onward course alike indifferent to our joys 
and our sorrows—beneath whose touch the stately temple and the 

fane crumble into dust—before whose onward march civilisation aoe 
her wings and wafts her blessings from pole to pole. Oh power divine! 
who dullest the pain of the mourner—upon whose tardy but steadfast 
wing justice at length is borne to him who has struggled in a good cause— 
surely thou art the comforter and the friend of the great human family ! 

This beautiful work of the old man affected me much more, perhaps, 
than it might have done, if my circumstances had been different from what 
they were. I appreciated to the full extent the idea that my friend had 
endeavoured to carry out, and my own recent sorrows taught me that his 
conception was true. It would be in vain if I attempted to describe the 
impression that this extraordinary work of art produced upon me: the 
whiteness of the marble—the beauty and serenity of the figures—the 
harmonising attitude of each, filled me with admiration and astonishment. 
For some minutes I was lost in silent contemplation; but when I had 
drunk in the beauties of the composition, I turned to my aged friend and 
shook him by the hand. 

“‘ My dear sir,” I said, “this is a great work, and I have no doubt it 
will be the means of transmitting your name to the most remote pos- 
terity.” 

Both the old man and my little friend of the morning seemed delighted 
that I held so high an opinion of the work ; the latter was the first to 


speak. 
‘‘T am sure if it pleases you it must be beautiful, for I think you have 


good taste.” 

“Tt will please much more fastidious critics than I am,” I said. 

Weeks, months passed away, and I continued to reside with the 
sculptor and his granddaughter, From a very early period of life I had 
been addicted to the fine arts, but my casual introduétion to the great 
artist, and his own solicitation combined, determined me to pursue 
sculpture as a profession, and although I might, perhaps, not attain to 
the excellence of my friend, I might, probably, in the course of a few 
years, acquire sufficient skill to enable me to gain by it a tolerable sub- 
sistence in the world. There was the greater probability of this, since I 
should have the advantage of the advice and assistance of a person whom 
I believed to be one of the greatest masters of the art. 

The time passed away pleasantly and profitably, and I had the satis- 
faction of knowing that I was making considerable progress, The little 
Myrtle and I were as much interested with each other as before, and 
frequent strolls we had together in the my pas forest, where she 
spent hours and hours together in roving about, gathering wild flowers 
and wreathing them into garlands. I had lived with the sculptor about 
five years, when a little incident occurred which tended to vary in some 
degree the rather monotonous life I had led during that mien 4 I have 
previously stated that I did not think that little Myrtle’s age could ex- 
ceed eight years when first I had the happiness to meet her; there was 
a childish simplicity in everything she did and said that interested me 
exceedingly—she was scarcely a child, and yet, on the other hand, she 
had hardly attained to that period of life which we designate as girlhood. 
Her artless and winning manners, coupled with her great beauty and 
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vivacity, rendered her exceedingly engagi , and I looked her as a 
little sister that had been sent to me to Secu ah chee, K hed 
been deprived for ever. I knew not m what regard M held me, 
unléss'it were in the light of a brother, for she real at all times 
the greatest affection for me, and would frequently come of ‘an evening, 
after the labours of the day were concluded, and place her hands in 
mine, and ask me to tell her some fine story of romance of my own 
invention. I invariably complied with her request, and she was always 
delighted when I wound up with a pleasant dénouement. Again, during 
our strolls, she would exhibit the same artlessness of manner, and take 
my hand as naturally as though she had known me from childhood, and 
frequently, during our walks in the forest, she would run off and invite 
me to run after her. And many a good race she used to give me round 
one tree after another; but when I eaught her, which I generally in the 
end succeeded in doing, I rewarded myself for my trouble by snatching 
a kiss from her rosy lips, and a little liberty of that kind she seemed to 
regard as a matter of course. I wish to show that a feeling such as that 
which may be supposed to exist between brother and sister subsisted 
between us. 

About the time of which I have made mention, I observed a great 
change in the bearing of Myrtle towards myself; there was not that 
frankness—that openness of disposition—that simplicity im her mauner 
which I had previously remarked ; there was a reserve, almost a coldness 
in her behaviour, which puzzled and annoyed me exceedingly. I was 
not conscious of having given her any offence, or that there was any- 
thing in my conduct which could call forth such a decided change in 
that of her own. 

One summer evening we went out together; we bent our steps, as 
usual, towards the forest. It was one of the most beautiful evenings I 
ever remember td have seen; the sun was fast sinking in the far west, 
but his golden rays still shed a rich light over a portion of the scene. 
There was a little hillock near to us, that was so profusely covered with 
bluebells, that you could scarcely see a blade of grass. Myrtle had no 
sooner seen it than she instantly quitted my side and hastened towards 
it. She seated herself upon the hill, and commenced plucking the 
flowers and forming them into a nosegay. I quickly joined her, and sat 
down by her side. I put my arm playfully round her waist and attempted 
to steal a kiss, but she gently repulsed me. 

“1 have now grown a big girl,” said she, looking up to me archly and 
smiling, but still busying herself with her flowers, “and it is not proper 
that you should do these things now.” 


“Oh! what nonsense is this, Myrtle?” I said. “1 am quite sure you 
are not in earnest. Are you not my dear little sister, the same as you 
always have been ?” 


“ T hope we shall always remain very good friends.” 

“ How can we remain very good friends if you assume so much coldness, 
and insist upon so much formality between us ?” 

“‘T see nothing to prevent us being friends, as heretofore. I am sure 
L hold the same friendly feelings towards you which I have always held.” 

“Ha, ha! this is some little freak of yours—some little petulancy 
of disposition,” I said; and I attempted to encircle her waist with my 
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arm, as I had previously done, but she prevented me more determinedly 
than before. 

“I am quite serious, Louis,” she repeated; ‘‘and I once more request 
a pers not annoy me by pursuing a course which is so disagree- 

to me.” 

With these words she rose from her seat, and quickly retired from the 

where I sat. I was much astonished, and quite unable to account 
this strange behaviour on the part of Myrtle. I almost immediately 
afterwards pursued my way homeward; but, from the rapidity wi 
which it was evident my late companion had walked, I was unable to 
overtake her. When I reached the cottage she was already there before 
me; and, as I looked at her, I thought I could perceive a tear glisten- 
ing in her eye. 

“Tdid not think you would have left me to return home alone,” I 
said; but she made no reply, but retired to her room. 

From this time that familiarity which I have previously spoken of as 
subsisting between Myrtle and myself continued no longer; there was 
more or less reserve on either side; but I do not think that her feelings 
towards me were less warm than before, and our friendship continued 
without any abatement. 

A few miles from the cottage in which the sculptor resided there was 
a large city filled with an industrious and enterprising race of men; 

were persons in it who were embarked in every description of 
commerce, and one feeling alone seemed to animate them, and that was 
the acquisition of wealth, to which all other considerations were obliged 
to give place. This object engaged their minds from morning till night, 
and every scheme appeared to be tried for its realisation. From motives 
of curiosity I walked one morning through this city, and certainly there 
was no lack of scenes and objects perpetually passing before me. The 
town itself presented a succession of narrow, filthy streets, densel 
crowded by a race of human beings, for the most part squalid in their 
appearance, and dirty and slovenly in their habits. These persons were 
fellow-creatures of my own, endued with the same faculties and feelings, 
sprung from the same original source, and destined for the same 
immortality ; and yet, what awakened in them no emotion, no sense of 
shame, inspired me with the utmost disgust and abhorrence. And how 
came it to pass that, in this respect at least, there should be such a 
difference between them and me? It arose from habit, which, con- 
tracted in childhood, had grown with them to manhood, and which had 
become an essential part of their existence. The heated wax quickly 
receives the impression, but, once hardened, it resists forcibly and success- 
fully the die pressed against it. And so in childhood, the young and 
active mind is ever alive to new emotions and influences, but. when it has 
been properly disciplined, it is not easy, in mature life, to root out. the 
principles that have been implanted there, or to shake that firmness 
which becomes one of its leading characteristics. 

Neither the streets nor the inhabitants of this city, therefore, possessed 


any of those qualifications which may be supposed to captivate a sincere 

lover of the fine arts, and one who had adopted a branch of them as a 

profession and means of subsistence. Although by far the larger portion 

of the city consisted of such streets as I have described, there were other 
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parts of it which wore a different altogether: there were terraces 
d squares of elegantly finished houses, with pleasure-grounds and 

ens in front, but these were inhabited by the wealthy and successful 
men. of the place, who, either by mere chance, or dint of their own 
exertions and talents, were enabled to enjoy every luxury and comfort 
that this life afforded. Their habits were quite different from those of 
the other class of which I have previously spoken; they were more 
polished, more refined, the greatest cleanliness was apparent both in 
their dress and in their dwellings, and it was difficult, indeed, to suppose 
that they belonged to the same species as that poor, degraded, miserable 
race who infest narrow and dirty streets, unwholesome and ill-ventilated 
houses—the hot-beds of disease, crime, and every description of vice. 
Although I was certainly not a Mammon-worshipper, I perceived, in 
smaiiel contrast, the difference between poverty and wealth, and I could 
not help coming to the conclusion, that, however much too strong a 
passion for the latter ought to be condemned, it is very necessary to 
guard, so far as we are able, against coming in too close a proximity with 
the former. 

As I wandered on, I observed in the eager faces of the people as they 
hurried past me (all pressing forward, too much engrossed with their own 
cares and concerns to pay any attention to those of their neighbours, 
and all apparent’ in pursuit of the same object—gain),—I observed in 
the faces of these people indications of the workings of the passions, and 
the perpetual struggle that was going forward in their minds; there was 
written upon those city faces, plainly and legibly, fear, anger, jealousy, 
envy—all those passions, indeed, which deform our nature and banish 
contentment from the mind. I know not whether it was owing to some 
foolish fancy of my own, but I assuredly was impressed with the idea 
that the inhabitants of cities differed materially from the people who 
resided in the country. In the case of the latter, I found health, con- 
tentment, cheerfulness; in that of the former, disease, restless ambition, 
sullen and lowering countenances. I say it was probably some foolish 
fancy of my own that induced me to take this view of the case; but if it 
were not, to what cause was to be attributed the difference between the 
residents of town and country? Was it that the smiling face of nature, 
the bracing air, the sense of liberty and freedom from all conventionalism, 
gave to the one all those advantages which I have enumerated, whilst 
the dense atmosphere in which large towns are so frequently enveloped 
—the rivalry, jealousy, and perpetual strife of its inhabitants—the more 
artificial existence to which they are accustomed—deprived the other of 
all the inestimable blessings incidental to a more natural and unso- 
phisticated state ? 

In the course of my perambulations, I could not but be struck with the 
extraordinary activity, industry, and enterprise, everywhere apparent in 
this great commercial city. I found the wharves laden with merchan- 
dise just arrived from foreign countries; I found large bodies of men 
fully occupied in removing them. I found manufactories of various 
descriptions in full operation, and which provided employment for an 
immense number of artisans. I found every craft and trade in active 
exercise, and all the sinews and appliances of art and industry stretched 
to their utmost capability. I was interested and instructed with what 
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seen, and determined to prolong my stay in the city till the labours 
e day should be owed, The night brought other scenes than 
I had witnessed during the day: the streets were dimly lighted, 
I observed men walking about, and who were employed for the 
purpose of protecting life and property. The busy population of the 
day had all betaken themselves to om pursuits—for the most part 
pleasure and amusement. Some of the houses I passed had become the 
resort of boisterous companies, and music and dancing were the great 
attractions that drew people within ; almost in every street I met some 
drunkard reeling home after his night’s debauch, and who had, probably, 
spent the whole of his money in dissipation, for which he had so 
arduously laboured during the day. hn however, was not con. 
fined to the male portion of the community, for I regret to say that 
I saw more than one woman in the same predicament; and surely, if 
aught could disgust me with city life, a sight like that was better ¢al- 
culated to do it than any other. I confined, it is true, my observations 
almost entirely to the lower and more squalid parts of the town. There 
was one street that I passed through, ~~. a large concourse of people 
was assembled outside a tavern; curious to know what was the cause of 
it, I made inquiry, and found that a quarrel had arisen between two 
drunken men, and that they were employed in endeavouring to inflict 
bodily chastisement upon — 3 other. Further on I descried a number of 
persons, all hurrying in one direction, and I involuntarily allowed myself 
sto be carried away by the tide by which I had so suddenly been over- 
taken. We reached at length a little, curious, dark street, and about the 
middle of it we discovered, upon the ground, a man whose cries had 
attracted us to the spot. He was bleeding profusely; and, in answer to 
our inquiries, he informed us that he had been knocked down by three or 
four ruffians, and robbed of all the money he had in his , possession. 
Some of the crowd at once gave pursuit in the direction in which the 
robbers were alleged to have gone; but I believe without success, for 
they were already beyond reach of pursuit when we arrived at the place 
where the unfortunate man lay. 

I did not wait to witness further sights in this extraordinary place, 
but I at once proceeded on my journey homeward. When I reached the 
cottage, I found my friends as ready as ever to receive me, but very 
curious to know what was the cause of my long absence. I explained to 
them everything that had engaged my attention, and Myrtle, who was 
more strange to town life than I was myself, listened with the most 
greedy ears to all that I had to say. 

I will not attempt to paint my joy, my contentment, my sense of 
security, when I found myself again in the abode of the humble sculptor. 
What I had just witnessed formed a striking contrast with what I saw 
around me: here was contentment, cheerfulness, peace, and holy aspira- 
tions, unmixed with all sordid views ; there was discontent, drunkenness, 
crime, restless ambition, unceasing craving after wealth; here was heaven 
—there was hell ! 

I would there were no dark shades to the picture. A year or two after 
this time, my aged friend was deprived of those resources from which he 
had hitherto mainly drawn his supplies, and was left almost destitute in 
the world. The source from which he had derived his small revenue was 
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some in a distant town, which, by the overflowmg of the river 
near Wi it was situated, had been destroyed. There remained for the 
old:man but one thing, which was to fall back upon his skill as a sculptor, 
and to offer for sale some of those works which could not fail to make his 
merit known to the public. It was not the love of money, as I have 
before stated, that had stimulated the sculptor to exertion ; it was the 
pure love of his art—that burning and insatiable desire to embody those 
glowing conceptions with which his mind was so often illuminated. 

It was the misfortune of Durand to live in a day when the arts were 
not sufficiently appreciated by the people, and, asa matter of course, 
their professors not adequately rewarded. He was nearly a generation 
in advance of his time, and if he did hope for justice and recognition, it 
was assuredly not from his contemporaries but from posterity. He who 
is indifferent to, or independent of, his own times—who wishes to carve 
for himself a name less perishable than marble or brass—who seeks to 
erect his monument in his own works—may write, paint, carve, do any- 
thing he ‘pleases for posterity; but the man who has to provide for his 
daily wants, and those physical nourishments which human nature re- 
yee must pay his respects to the times in which he lives, and his 

utiful obeisances to the people who flourish therein. And so it was 
that my aged friend was unfortunate, in that he preceded his admirers 
and friends by a period of about fifty years. I must leave this digression 
and return to the subject. It became a question with Durand as to how 
he was to raise a sufficient sum of money to enable him to maintain his 
little household as he had hitherto done. During the time I had lived 
with him I had rendered him considerable service in his studio, so that 
I did not feel that I was a mere dependent upon his bounty. ‘So soon, 
however, as my friend’s circumstances were changed, I at once proposed 
that we should remove to the neighbouring city (great antipathy as I had 
to it), and that there I should follow some pursuit which should be more 
mem in a pecuniary sense than the art which I had pursued for the 
ast few years ; and thus I should be able to support his little establish- 
ment, and permit him to follow his noble avocation unmolested by any 
sordid care or anxiety on the score of pecuniary matters. 

“No, no,” said Durand ; “‘ we will remain where we are ; but I will tell 
you what we will do: we will — to the next city, and endeavour to 
dispose of some of the works I have finished.” 

And so we went to the next city—the very same of which I have 
already given a slight account. ‘The citizens directed us to call upon 
three noblemen of the place, who were described to be great connoisseurs 
and munificent patrons of the fine arts. . 

The Marquis de Vaudeville was the first we waited upon. He received 
us somewhat oddly. 

“ Oh—ah! a sculptor, indeed—very unprofitable pursuit, should think; 
advise you to try something else, friend.” 

“ Tt is now too late in life,” urged Durand, “even if I were inclined. 
Misfortune, I am sorry to say, has compelled me, for the first time, to 
seek a subsistence from that pursuit which I have hitherto followed for 
my own pleasure. I have one or two works which I wish to dispose of, 
and it would afford me much pleasure if your lordship would pay a visit 
to my humble studio to inspect them.” 
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“Well, well, I will doso one of these days ; leave—leave your ad- 
dress.” And he bowed stiffly, and left the room. 

We next proceeded to the mansion of the Duke of Acquetaine, but he 
was so much engaged discussing the pleasures of the table, that he refused 
to give us an interview. The other nobleman whom we called upon was 
the Count de Brogley, whom we found at home. He gave us a recep- 
tion, but communicated to us that, Durand being unknown, it was useless 
to give himself the trouble to call upon him. 

i inted and annoyed we returned home, with misery and starva- 
tion staring us in the face. There was no likelihood of any good accru- 
ing from our visit to the Marquis de Vaudeville, nor indeed did we 
ee us a visit; but after the lapse of a few weeks, 
and contrary to all expectation, he actually did fulfil his promise. ‘There 
was no satisfaction derived from it; he found innumerable faults with 
the works he inspected, and I believe wanted to appear in our eyes as a 
— shrewd and excellent judge. I certainly did not value his opinion, 
and I could discover that my friend looked upon it im the same light. 
There was one circumstance connected with his visit which I must not 
omit to mention. He had set his eyes upon Myrtle, and before he took 
his leave, which he was not very anxious to do, he took several occasions 
to direct his conversation to her. I could perceive he was struck with her 
beauty and intelligence, as indeed who could fail to be? I was sorry to 
see that Myrtle was not displeased with his attentions—nay, that she 
appeared to be flattered by them. I was annoyed—vexed, and for the 
first time since my arrival at this humble cottage, I felt my heart stung 
to the very core. And wherefore? What was Myrtle tome? A little 
sister, a gentle playmate, a kind friend. I knew not till this moment 
that she was aught more. I looked upon her as a favourite pupil, as apt 
to receive information as I was to impart it. My heart trembled, and 
suddenly I became conscious of a new existence—everything around me 
assumed a different aspect, and I knew that my happiness was no longer 
in my own keeping. And had I remained so long in ignorance of 
emotions which only now awakened me to a sense of my actual position ? 
It was but yesterday—nay, an hour ago—that I could have laughed at— 
ridiculed such a notion, and even yet I could scarcely bring myself to 
believe in its reality. I had hitherto thought Myrtle a child. I felt now 
that she was a woman ; and it was only, so to speak, when I saw strange 
hands held out to seize it, that I became aware of the inestimable value 
of a prize which had so long, as I believed, been within my own grasp. 
A new impulse was given to my existence—a fresh motive for life. 

The marquis, before leaving, promised to call again, and I divined at 
once his object in doing so. It was not to see the extraordinary works 
of the old man; it was not to pay homage to genius; it was not to 
bring reliefto the suffering and the needy. No: he was fascinated— 
pleased with Myrtle—and he thought it a pleasant way of beguiling a 
tedious half hour. 

“J am sure the marquis is a handsome man,” said Myrtle, as soon as 
he had gone, “‘and very gentlemanly in his manners.” 

“I thought you appeared fascinated with him,” I said. 

“Oh! not in the least. I only say he is a handsome and agreeable 


man. 
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“ Could:you love such a man, Myrtle ?”’ I asked. 

“« What a very foolish question to put. I can scarcely judge of a man 
froma few minutes’ conversation with him.” 

A day or two after this, Myrtle and I were roving again in the pleasant 
wood—ait was a delicious summer evening, which I shall always remem- 
ber—and as we sat or walked together, the gentle breeze w us the 
most delightful odours from some neighbouring fields of new-mown hay; 
the increasing shadows of the objects around us, and the scarcely heard 
note of a bird, reminded us that the day was fast drawing to a close. 
My heart was oppressed and sad, and there was an evident reserve in the 
demeanour of Myrtle. I deemed it no longer prudent to conceal my 
feelings from her, and whatever misgivings I might have as to the result, 
I ri to bring the matter to an issue. 

“It has occurred to me very often lately, Myrtle,’’ I said, “ that I 
ought no longer to stay here, when I can render your grandfather so little 
assistance in his declining years.” 

“ T am convinced grandfather would not consent to your leaving us ; 
besides, you have rendered him great service in the execution of his 
works.” 

 T have rendered him no service at all adequate to the obligations he 
has placed me under ; there is yet another reason, Myrtle; I fear to stay 
longer.” And I looked earnestly in her face. 

** And have you ground for fear?” she said, in surprise. 

I took her small white hand, which she did not permit me to detain 
above half a minute. 

“ Dear Myrtle,” I said, “ I will no longer attempt to conceal my feel- 
ings from you, though I apprehend you are already able to appreciate 
them. It is only within the last few days that I have begun to know 
myself, and that Graviies has taught me, that everything which I prize 
in life depends upon you.” 

As I uttered these words her colour changed, and her bosom heaved 
with excitement. I drew closer towards her, and winding my arm round 
her waist, pressed her to my bosom. 

* * * 





* * * a 


We determined, after some consultation amongst ourselves, to remove 
the works of the old man to the city, and to make an appeal to the public 
in general. Accordingly, a suitable building was taken, and the various 
works of sculpture ranged with considerable taste round one of its largest 
chambers. In the centre of the room stood the chef-d’auvre of the 
sculptor, the piece of which I have previously spoken as *‘ THe Com- 
FORTERS.” It was scarcely even yet finished, and during the greater 
part of each day the old man was still busy with his tools in bringing 
his magnificent work to a close. On these occasions it was surrounded 
by a screen, so that he could work unobserved by the people. 

Our exhibition was unfortunate, for there happened to be a large 
collection of wild beasts and dancing dogs in the city, and the attractions 
were so great, that the proprietors thereof appropriated all the people’s 
money to themselves. ‘The attempt which we had made to do justice to 
the sculptor entailed upon him a heavy loss, for the little patronage he 
received did not, by a considerable degree, enable him to meet the ex- 
penses he had incurred. 
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I think we had been about a week when an event occurred so 
sudden and u it took us all by surprise. I have already 
said that Durand was still daily employed during certain hours upon his 
great work. On the day to which I refer, I was engaged in showing 
some of our visitors round the room, and explaining to them the subjects 
of the various works which we had submitted for their inspection. At 
length it became my duty to remove the screen which concealed “ THE 
Comrorters.”’ As soon as I had done so, a sight presented itself to me 
which is stamped for ever upon my memory, and is as vivid now as it was 
at the time of its first occurrence. At the base of this exquisite piece of 
statuary lay the lifeless body of Durand, with chisel and mallet in his hands. 
He had finished his work, for I know that on this day he was to give the 
finishing stroke to it, and Death, in hastening to his assistance, had thus 
borne testimony to the truth of his own beautiful conception. 

* * * a * * * 


The manuscript which furnishes us with the preceding narrative here 


terminates. It is not necessary to say how it fell into my on, 
but the circumstances therein recorded are, I believe, substential ly correct. 


The city (to which reference has been made) was almost totally destroyed 
by fire about one hundred years after the occurrence of the events just 
narrated. In the period between the death of Durand and the destruction 
of the city, a better appreciation of the fine arts had sprung up amongst 
—— and the edifice in which the great works of art were depo- 
sited was the first object, at the outbreak of the conflagration, to which 
the attention of the citizens was mainly directed, and they succeeded in 
rescuing it from the fate with which it was threatened. In the most 
conspicuous place in the gallery stands “ Tue Comrorrters,”’ the work 
of Durand, and this piece of sculpture has attracted pilgrims from all 
parts of Europe and America, to pay their homage at the shrine of 
genius. 








DEATH IN BATTLE. 


Tue hour has come to that bright-eyed, hopeful boy—the hour he has 
pondered and dreamt of so many, many times: he is to take a pro- 
minent part in a tremendous operation pending. He knows the little 
chance which exists that he will see to-morrow’s sun, but the thought 
brings no gloom; nay, it remains but for an instant, and comes not 
again. He is full of life, and strength, and hope, and anticipation. The 
recollections of home, dear, loved home, but nerves him to his task. The 
path before him leads, not to death—no, not to death, he will not think 
this—but to honour and to fame, to the means by which he may surround 
those whom he loves better than his own life’s blood with enjoyment and 
luxury. His soul fires. Come the moment—come the danger—come 
the strife—and come the glory ! 

And it has come. He has gone forward. Whose eye so bright, 
whose spirit so ardent, whose resolution so firm and undaunted ? ‘They 
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fall on -every'side ; no matter, he cheers them on. ‘They hesitate for a 
moment; no matter, he leads them on again with greater vigour than 
before. He is wounded; no matter, a handkerchief round the wound, 
and he ~ ‘once more forward. ‘They are successful, the enemy is driven 
back, ae , the triumph is won, the shout runs 
through the ranks, a moment of pone erm Ye succeeds, and then—a 
random ‘shot pi his bram, and he is im another world! 

In divuhaieenep of thought there is scarcely anything so strange 
and so appalling as this. We are accustomed, every one of us, to regard 
Death with a shudder, and mostly he is viewed with intense awe and 

ion. When we see him surely coming—when it is beyond 
doubt that but a very little while and he will lay his cold hand upon us— 
has there ever lived the man who has not been obliged to summon to his 
aid, to enable him to refrain from showing the most abject fear, either 
every specious argument by which he has taught himself to believe that 
he simply ceases to be, or else every fraction of hope which may be 
within him that death will but bring richer life and the grave a brighter 
home? Depend upon it no man has ever yet looked death fairly in the 
face, thought of it, and tried to realise it without a tremendous effort. 
That in the case of the murderer, or the deeply hardened criminal, death 
as the possible consequence of an unlawful act may be but lightly glanced 
at, and so imperfectly grasped that it may exert comparatively but little 
ing influence, we fully believe; but we are speaking now of those 
who, havinga hope of something beyond death, have a wholesome fear 
of the period of its approach, or who at the least—whether their faith be 
much or little, or they have no faith whatever—view him, nevertheless, 
as a dark and doubtful foe, a mysterious and fearful adversary. All of 
these—the Christian who meekly bows his head, the sceptic who affects 
to sneer, the disbeliever who attempts to look defiant—all, within them, 
feel a sickening fear when the great truth first forces itself upon the mind 
that the hour is actually at hand when to them the mighty secret shall 
be made known, and the vast mystery of an unexplored eternity be un- 
veiled before them. 

Now, if there be something so tremendous in this change, that in calm- 
ness and in quietude every source of courage is obliged to be eagerly laid 
hold of to enable men to bear them nobly through the final contest, is it 
not a thought painfully intense that of the fearful suddenness with which 
the stricken warrior passes hence ? The deep peace of the dying chamber, 
the fervent prayer, the murmured hope, are scarce sufficient to sustain 
the most prepared Christian soldier through the last desperate struggle. 
It is amid the yell of the battle-field, in a scene where man’s worst pas- 
sions are displayed in their most awful blackness ; it is while curses are 
rending the air ; it is at a moment when everything around would seem 
almost to be emulating in horror the dire exhibition of lost souls which is 
to come hereafter ; it is in an instant when there is nothing further from 
his own recollection than the existence of an eternal world; it is when his 
own hands have just ceased to shed blood, and when his own heart revels in 
the destruction which he has wrought; it is when mad excitement has 
gained a perfect mastery over him, when every thought and every feeling 
as saturated with earthly hope, when the faculties of mind and body are 
at their utmost strain, and one overwhelming idea alone is present, the 
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idea of victory, of fame, of honour—that, without the faintest warning or 
an mstant’s tion, the whole scene changes, and in place of the 
geny bettls-Aill, and dhevaigttwesd vounle of the deadly struggle, there 
suddenly starts before this world’s warrior the boundless regions of the 
unknown world, and he finds himself in the presence of the God of All. 

And not alone. Rising from the blood-stained field, multitudes of dis- 
embodied spirits almost jostle (if the expression be allowable) in their 
upward flight. In company with the meek spirit which has gently 
quitted some worn tenement far away, in company with the devout spirit 
breathed forth amidst faintly-murmured prayers of priest and relative, in 
company with the infant spirit scarce received ere parted with, the bold, 
hot, furious spirits of the dauntless, reckless soldiery ascend to the mighty 
mansion wherein all are to be gathered. 

How touching it was to read the description of the different attitudes 
in which the dead were found, and the different aspects they wore, 
after the battle of Inkerman. Some were kneeling, and had their arms 
stretched out, as though appealing against a blow—-the fatal blow which 
rendered them imsensible to another. Some looked dark and snilen. 
These mostly, we are told, had been bayoneted, and had died with a 
fearful pang. Others (where the bullet had brought instantaneous death) 
bore a calm and tranquil appearance, as though the destroyer had but 
gently touched them. Again, if we look at the ages of those killed, and 
fmd so many of them ranging between eighteen and thirty, a period 
when the life-blood runs so freely and so boldly, when naturally there is 
little thought of death, and so much of the sunshine and joy of existence, 
does not, for the moment at all events, every feeling merge in the bitter 
wail and lamentation over the foul work thus done ? 

And what is all this for? It is horrible to think that anything under 
heaven could give rise to so intolerable an evil as war. There is no 
redeeming feature about it, there is no point of view in which it can be 
regarded otherwise than as an unmitigated curse. Look at it how you 
may, it is a picture without the faintest gleam of light or cheerfulness. 
Take other mighty ills. The disastrous conflagration : it is a calamity, 
but, as a set-off, its consequence generally is the building better, hand- 
somer, more convenient accommodation than that destroyed. The fell 
epidemic: its raging wakens us to many deficiencies in regard to the 
preservation of health which we heretofore have overlooked or lightly 
treated. But war brings not one solitary advantage ; it brings searcity, 
misery, bereavement ; it is another name for suffering and woe. It may, 
nevertheless, be a necessary evil, and they may be quite guiltless who 
undertake it having justice on their side. We are fearful that, delightfal 
as the notion may be, the time will never come when the voice of the 
world at large will be so against war that for any two nations to proceed 
to such extremity will be impossible. We have no faith in the proposition 
that such an er can be attained. On the other hand, there is need to 


be careful that we have a thorough intense feeling of the monstrous evils 
and the terrible calamities which war inevitably involves—ay, both to 
the victorious and the vanquished. We have fancied, in regard to the 
war in which we are at present engaged, that foolish, puffed-up notions 
have, equally with proper pride and sense of justice, prompted the ery of 
“ War to the knife.” There is a class of people who, incapable of judg- 
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ing the merits of any question, or weighing the policy of any action, are 
sure to advocate the most vehement course and most momentous proceed- 
ing. The blockhead dislikes argument amazingly; it troubles him. The 

ing down an antagonist is to him.aclear, intelligible course, and 
(as the idiot is sure to be boastful and presumptuous) a safe and sure 
method of permanently settling a dispute. ‘The wise and really courage- 
ous man will not avail himself of this last potent but dangerous argu- 
ment so long as there shall remain a chance of his tongue, rather than 
his arm, convincing his adversary and bringing him to reason. 

It is a very unfortunate feature in this war that we seem quite at issue 
amongst ourselves as to the precise object we want to gain, and as to the 
means by which we may secure even the vague principle upon which we 
mostly are agreed. When we read the discussions in the House of Com- 
mons, we positively sigh as we think of the effect which their perusal 
must have at St. Petersburg. Take, for instance, the debate of the 16th 
of July, when Lord John Russell rendered his “ explanation” as to the 
strange discrepancy between his language before he unburdened himself 
in reply to Mr. Gibson, and after he had unburdened himself. Of course, 
we are not here about to enter upon an examination or criticism of the 
unhappy inconsistency to which Lord John has pleaded guilty. But one 
remark we would attach even to this brief paper upon another subject, 
that it does seem a really dreadful thing that Lord John could treat the 
subject of war or peace so lightly, that although in close consultation 
with other eminent and able men, he had formed a decided opinion that 
upon a certain basis peace might be secured, yet when he found this 
opinion rejected in other quarters, he felt no difficulty, saw nothing 
improper, in turning himself into a mere advocate, and, dropping his own 
views, urging vociferously the very opposite conclusions arrived at b 
other judgments. This is a course of proceeding which might be al- 
liated in the case of a Beer Bill, or a Dog-cart Bill, but in the case of an 
awful war—in the case of a question of such fearful, overwhelming mag- 
nitude as that of the struggle now pending—can there be any denial to the 
assertion that there was a course pointed out to the statesman by his duty 
to his country, by his duty to God, which he ought not to have dared to 
disobey?—the duty of standing forward boldly, and, whatever might have 
been the consequences, declaring that such was his conviction, and he was 
compelled to avow it. 

The multitude of brave men sleeping their last sleep before Sebastopol, 
although dead, yet speak: “ We fought, and bled, and died. We made 
the sacrifice ; we were told our country needed it, and we did not hesitate. 
Wives, children, mothers, sisters—ye tell the sacrifices we did make. 
But a sound comes to us that all the while it was even doubtful for what 
object we were fighting! Was it then all a sham—was it a hideous con- 
fusion—have we died for no real purpose ? If so, we say to you—to you, 
our rulers—it was indeed the Russian bullet which slew us, but you were 
our real murderers.” 
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THE LAST VISIT TO THE TRYSTING-PLACE, 
BY MARY C. F. MONCK. 


ONCE a a I see before me, as it was in years gone past, 
The beside the river where we met and parted Yast; 
Then as now the heav’n was glowing with the i stars’ dreamy light, 
And the flush of sunset hiding in the mantle of the night. 


I hear the ceaseless ripple of the water flowing by, 

And the rustle of the ash-boughs giving back a low reply ; 

I see the faint lights gleaming from the distant homes of men, 
But I hear not, and I see not, as I heard and saw them then. 


I start not forth expectant, as the branches flutter—now 

The night-wind brings no balm to quell the throbbing of my brow ; 
Hope is dead, and memory sadly pauseth by our trysting-tree, 

Grieving vainly over records of the love that’s lost to me. 

Thou mayst tread that path again, Lina, in evening’s misty light, 
From on pan thy pabiag footstep may brush the dews of elt ; 
Thou mayst stand beneath the lime-tree, listening to the dropping rain, 
But the step that sprang to greet thee once thou shalt not hear again. 


The trees, the quiet starlight, and the blue stream gliding on, 

Are so many dumb memorials of a faith that’s past and gone. 

Dumb! they have a thousand voices shrieking, moaning in mine ear— 
“Get thee back, forgotten outcast, why thus weep and linger here ?” 


What avails it now that fortune with rich gain hath crowned my toil ? 
A stra and an alien stand I on my native soil ; 
On my hearth the weeds are growing, and my love hath turned away 
From the visions fondly cherished in her truthful girlhood’s day. 


*T was for this my gold was hoarded, for this I prayed for life, 

When the dead were heaped around me in the Thattle’s fiercest strife ; 
*Twas for ¢his, to doubt and danger an unflinching front I kept; 

This I dreamed of when, at midnight, I beside the watch-fire slept. 


Oh! the headlong rush of passion !—oh! the madness of a trust, 

That never paused or doubted till its hopes were in the dust ! 

Though the present knew but sorrow, all the future years were bright, 
And an angel’s face smiled on me from the dreams that blessed the night. 


Why did want’s rough grasp affright thee? Better death than loveless life ; 
Sweeter were the grave’s calm slumber than the heart’s rebellious strife. 

Lina! Lina! yet a little hadst thou borne and braved “5 i fate, 
And my hand had found and saved thee, but I came too late—too late ! 


All too late! Iam no woman who hath tears at will to shed, 
Yet I would the waves I baffled were now rolling o’er my head ; 


Would that I had perished struggling, with my red sword in my hand, 
And my bones lay with my brothers’, bleaching on the desert sand. 


Time and toil and pain have changed me, but methinks life has no change, 
To make ¢dy voice and features to me things new and strange ; 

Yet ¢hy heart sent back no echo when I spake—I know not what-—— 
Well for both or all the present in that instant were forgot. 


And J stood before thee calmly, with a stranger’s careless smile, 
Though my heart was tempest-shaken, and my sight grew dim the while. 
Mine has Sone a life of trial, wild and troubled from the first ; 

Yet that brief and voiceless struggle was, of all, the last and worst. 
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Wert thou happy I could scorn thee ; but to see thee as thou’rt now, 


With the languor of a joyless life upon thy shadowed brow, 
Auhdig dhpnod ques tesed ond sheent, an if cnery thengid wene cast 
Where the wrecks of love lie buried in the ocean of the past —— 


Yet, I see the restless fever that lighted a cheek, 

Yet, I feel the wasting sorrow which thy ed form doth speak. 

They may call thee now another’s, but I know, remembered tones 

Come and haunt thine ear at midnight, when the owlet hoots and moans. 


Thy thoughts are with me, Lina, with thy happy childhood’s guide, 
With thine earliest, truest lover lingering fondly by thy side ; 

The old haunts around thy homestead, where we were wont to be, 
Ask day by day, and hour by hour, why wert thou false to me? 


Would it were not so, my lost one! No selfish love is mine— 

I could hold my own grief lightened, were peace and gladness thine ; 
But I know I am remembered—love like ours hath no decay— 
What with life is twined and nurtured but with life can pass away. 


When the silvery morning mists were rollmg onward to the west, 

Hand in hand we’ve aiiad the plover, screaming, lure us from her nest ; 
When the dew lay on the meadows, and the lark was singing clear, 

Many a bright and balmy dawning in the summer of the year, 


We have watched the flitting swallows o’er the glancing water pass, 
And the light cloud-shadows rolling o’er the long cad alike grass, 


Seen the solitary heron standing on the mossy stone, 
And the early fisher smging in Wis little boat alone. 


Where the lilies crowd the narrow bay amid the sighing reeds, 

Forth has dashed the startled wild-duck through the tangled water-weeds, 
And we stood and watched her pinions, and her arched neck change and gleam, 
As she led her half-fledged younglings to the broad and glassy stream. 


And when twilight gathered slowly o’er the flushed and gorgeous sky ; 
When the land-rail craiked in the hollow, and the ghostly bat went by ; 
When the moon, like a lamp of pearl, rose high above the wood, 
Silent in our joy’s great fulness, on this spot we two have stood. 


But I dream—I rave—I wander! I have now no right to dwell 
On aught belonging to the time that I have loved so well ; 
I must go ere strength be weakness—ere sorrow change to sin : 
Be the past a page unwritten—now the future must begin ! 


For as quickly as the swallow skimmed across the summer tide, 
As swiftly as the shadow swept along the green hill-side, 

As the golden clouds of morning vanished in the perfect day, 
So from me have passed the promises of happiness away. 


Time hath taught me bitter lessons, life hath borne me nauseous fruit : 
I trained the spreading branches, but a worm was at the root ; 

I made myself an idol, but it crumbled from its shrine : 

The star I looked on vanished, and I saw its light decline. 


How canst thou—the pure, the truthful—make thy daily life a lie? 
School thy lips to answer softly—teach thy breast to hush its sigh ? 
Oh how canst thou calmly suffer that another’s lips press thine ? 
Canst thou call another “ husband”—the name that should be mine ? 


I will put a world between us, I will find a foreign home, 

Where no woman’s voice shall reach me, no woman’s step shall come ! 
Think me dead, or think me faithless to the vows that once I swore, 
But until we meet in heaven thou shalt see my face no more! 
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STOKE DOTTERELL; OR, THE LIVERPOOL APPRENTICE. 
A HISTORY. 


V. 


A DECLARATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


WE must be content, for a time, to divide our attention between the 
shores af the Mersey and Abbey Grange. 

Liverpool is itself one of the marvels of a century which has included 
the noblest triumphs of peace as well as of war ; and yet there are many 
of the inhabitants of that great seaport who seem loth to acknowledge it as 
their home. If you meet them ata fashionable watering-place, they come 
“from Lancashire.” Their tone, in referring to the past, is, “ we 
lived in Lancashire.” Liverpool may be meant, and Lancashire be its 
alas ; yet there is no place in Europe where there is so much of which 
a man may be justly proud as in Liverpool. 

The great sea-marts of former ages have perished, or are changing only 
towards decay ; while Liverpool is still, as we have ever known it, a 
spreading hive of vigorous intellect, over which literature has also shed a 
grace, for it has had its Currie and its Roscoe. 

It has an energy, too, that never tires. It has not, like Holland, 
gained territory from the sea; but it has achieved the costly triumph of 
forming priceless acres into havens of security and repose for the fleets 
from every clime which come laden to its crowded port. 

Yet we must not blame these deniers of their domicile. Right opinions 
are slow in their progress ; and, even in this fair realm of England, 
there still are some shallow minds by whom any one contaminated by 
trade is regarded as an inferior;—a position in which the visitors of a 
fashionable watering-place would not willingly be placed. 

And now to Abbey Grange. 

It was, there, a wet day in autumn. The highway, like Cowper's rose, 
was ‘just washed by a shower ;” and as Mrs. Pigott and her daughter 
sat at work in one of the recesses of the windows, not a living creature 
passed to interrupt their conversation or their thoughts. 

“T can scarcely believe,” said Helen—‘“ and yet Mrs. Frampton’s maid 
told Ann Fowler that she had it from Mr. Peery himself—but still I can 
searcely believe, that Henry could have asked Sir Jonah Foster to use his 
interest against Blake Whitmore.” 

“ And why not ?” 

‘‘ And why not/ my dear mother? Were not Henry and Blake old 
friends ? did not Blake give my brother a letter, which was certainly 
the means of placing him in the situation by which he at present chiefly 
lives ?” 

“You may be certain, Helen, that as far as that is an obligation, 
Henry will, some time or other, discharge it ; and you have surely not 
yet to learn that those boyish companionships are searcely to be 
as friendships. Blake Whitmore is of an inferior grade in society to 
Henry, and “ 
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“Inferior! Blake Whitmore!” exclaimed Helen, with a warmth that 
she rarely betrayed; “there is no one, mother, to whom Blake Whitmore 
is inferior in all that makes a human being estimable.” 

“Do not allow yourself, my dear child,” said Mrs. Pigott, “to 
think so much or so favourably of Blake Whitmore. Your brother is of 
opinion that you have attracted the admiration of Sir Jonah Foster ; 
and only imagine, Helen, in what a station such a connexion would 
place us.” 

“I should be sorry to suppose that Henry is right,” replied Helen, 
“even if it were possible to believe it.” 

“‘ Why, dear ?” 

‘¢ Because Sir Jonah is a selfish, unprincipled man; and there is not a 
single thought or pursuit in which we could sympathise.” 
‘‘ But consider how much it would do for Henry.” 

“He has done nothing for Henry yet; or, if Mr. Peery’s story be 
true, he has only aided him to do wrong.”’ 

“ But Henry thinks that his ultimate views in life almost entirely de- 
pend upon Sir Jonah. You know, Helen, that to open a brilliant career 
for my son is the only earthly object that I-care for. And I am sure that 
you would not be the cause of disappointing us.” 

‘‘If your happiness, mother, required it, I could sacrifice myself as 
many others have done. The history of domestic life tells me that 
woman rarely chooses her own path. It is marked out for her, and she 
must tread it, cheerfully or wearily, as she may. But I must confess that 
I see no immediate necessity for such a sacrifice ; and I would rather 
not think it possible that it could ever be required.” 

“Look !” said Mrs. Pigott, not sorry to change the subject, “how 
brightly the sun is coming out! The rain has made everything beau- 
tiful; and, as I am quite sure that you will be the better for a little exer- 
cise, let us walk as for as the edge of the common.” 

They were induced by the fineness of the evening to go much farther, 
and even considerably beyond Barton’s cottage. 

The individual whom we have already mentioned by the name of Blind 
Barton was an old sailor, who had been almost entirely deprived of sight 
while on the coast of Africa. He had returned home with no means of 
supporting himself except a small allowance from the Merchant Seaman's 
Hospital; and had scarcely arrived in England when his wife died, 
leaving him an only child to provide for and protect. The cottage he at 
that time lived in was required for some local improvement, and Barton 
was reluctantly compelled to leave it. He often said that he would never 
occupy another, and his present dwelling was principally scooped by him- 
self out of the soft sandstone, and fronted with turf and clay. It was 
kept scrupulously clean by frequent coats of whitewash; but, except a 
single room which was entirely lined with plank, it was a mere hovel. 
Still, with its covering of ivy and of roses, it looked well in a painter's 
sketch-book; and, as it stood near one of the roads which led across the 
common, the passer-by often paused to admire it. Soon after he had 
finished his humble abode he became quite blind; and his daughter 
Bessie and himself were chiefly supported by her skill as a lace-maker and 
embroideress. 
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As Mrs. Pigott and her daughter passed the cottage, on returni 
homewards, Sir Jonah Foster came out of it ; and, as if nothing cuacesbes 
easy than to deceive, “ What could ever have possessed a man,” said the 
baronet, “ even though blind and poor, to live in such a dog-hole as that ? 
T have just been asking him if he could tell me anything of Jim Darrell 
and his associates. They rob me of more game than would feed a whole. 
court of aldermen.” 

Mrs. Pigott, affecting to believe that this had really been the object of 
his visit, eagerly responded to the remarks which followed, on the wicked- 
ness of poachers, the inefficiency of the laws, and the cruelty of depriving 
a man of wealth of anything so essential to his comfort and happiness. 

“But they are encouraged,” continued Sir Jonah; ‘there are people 
who go about the country paying their fines and taking them out of 
prison. One of these persons took a fellow out of Ilbury gaol the other 
day; and when I wrote to him t know why he had interfered in a 
county where he had no property, the only answer he could give me was 
that the man had a wife and nine children, and that if he remained in 
prison they must either starve or go to the Union. I thought it rather 
impertinent.” 

‘‘ I think so too,” said Mrs. Pigott. 

“We have some of these persons,” continued Sir Jonah, “ even upon 
the bench—I mean in the commission for the borough—a kind of militia 
magistrates. There’s Mr. Camp, for instance, the retired draper. When 
a poaching case is brought before Aim, if it appears a bad one, he 
requests somebody else may hear it; and if it should admit of any doubt 
he is sure to dismiss it. But he is an extraordinary fellow altogether. Did 
I ever tell you what he said of my old friend Sir John Howard—or I 
might almost say ¢o him, for he was in the next room? It was capital. 
We had met at the Union to choose our chairman for the year; and the 
Vicar of Plumstock rose to move the reappointment of Sir John, saying 
that he thought him a most fit and proper person. ‘ And J,’ said Camp, 
rising immediately afterwards, ‘do mot think him a fit or proper person ; 
for one-half the time he occupies the chair he is asleep, and the other 
half he is in a passion.’—Pretty well to have been said by a retired 
draper to a Howard !” 

“‘ It seems incredible,” said Mrs. Pigott. 

“ Yet it is as true,” said Sir Jonah, “as the fact that I have pro- 
longed an agreeable walk till it is much later than I could have supposed.” 

Sir Jonah took his leave of Mrs. Pigott at the door of Abbey Grange ; 
and waving his hand to Helen—a familiarity which brought the long- 
— crimson to her cheeks—he said he would have the honour of 

ing upon them the next morning. 

“If ever the hand of God has written legibly upon the human face, 
that man,” said Helen, “ is a villain.” 

“For Heaven’s sake! my child,” exclaimed Mrs. Pigott, “in what 
strange book have you found such notions as these ?” 

“In the book, mother, which tells us that the rattlesnake gives us 
warning of our danger. We seldom go wrong from ignorance. It is 
our own folly and wickedness which lead us astray.” 

““T fancy, Helen, that these are some of Mr. Blake Whitmore’s 
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said Mrs. And, as some strangers who were passm 
Sythe ane wee deat it as an abode where it was scarcely 
en te mm and daughter were gaa 


im silence ; ot ee a there was a brief cold for 
= to be strengthened h the difficulti <i hee 
her; but she was one of those dispositions that seem to 
pee enutie martyrdom by their readiness to sacrifice self-happimess to 
the iness or the wishes of those around them. 
the next morning Sir Jonah Foster was true to his appointment. 

We have heard a friend, who has travelled much over “ continental 
Europe,” express a belief that some valuable ethnolo ical coincidences 
might have been demonstrated by a collection of the different kimds of 
gingerbread which he had met with in various places from Holland to 
Bohemia. It was not difficult, he said, to suppose why the kind that was 
made in Amsterdam should also be made in dmburgh ; but it was less 

easy to explain why that which was made at Niiremberg should also be 
diate upon the er on of North Wales—as our schoolboy recollections 
abundantly testify—and so of others. 

In like manner a very edifying paper might be written on the different 
modes in which men have declared themselves to the object of their 
affections. 

At a remote period of English history, “in the days when there were 
dandies in the land,” a captain of hussars merely said carelessly at the 
end ofa quadrille, “Fanny, girl, will you marry me ?” and left the rest 
to be accomplished by friends and solicitors. 

Sir Jonah made his declaration, at the close of his promised visit, 
dropping upon one knee on the stone floor of the entrance-hall at Abbey 
Grange; and having disburdened himself of his feelings, he kissed the 
unresisting hand of Helen, and hastily departed as if he had been com- 
a a crime—and he could not have chosen a mode of departure more 

for the occasion. 

ys the following morning was warm and bright, the casement before 
which Helen sat was thrown open; and when Sir Jonah Foster rode 
past, he accosted her carelessly, saying that he knew the way to the 
stable-yard, and, as they had no man, he would put up his horse himself. 

He hed not the slightest notion that any one to whom he had offered 
his hand and fortune could think of refusing them; and taking his seat 
by Miss Pigott, “ I had long been anxious,” he said, “to tell you what 
my feelings were.’ 

“T wish, Sir Tonah, that you had never done so.’ 

«Helen !” he exclaimed, in immense amazement, “ as can you pos- 
sibly mean ?” 

“T mean, sir, that if your feelings towards me are those of affection, 
I regret, on many accounts, that I cannot return them.” 

“ And why not?” 

“ Because we can never be uni 

**T do not see that.” 

“Never, except in misery and disappointment,” said Helen. “There 
is nosympathy between us—nothing that could shed over our union even 


the most distant hope of happiness.” * 
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“ Am I to understand, then, that, after all, you refuse me?” 

“I would say it in more gracious language, Sir Jonah; but I have no 
other meaning. I repeat that our union is impossible.” 

Sir Jonah Foster rose from his seat, and, with a slight bow and con- 
vulsed features, left the room. 

“ Helen!” said Mrs. Pigott, as she hastily came in, “you don’t know 
what you have done, or how it may affect us all.” 

“T feel that I have done right,” replied her daughter; “but I am 
— sy.” unwell, and you must let me be in my own room for the rest 

e 200 

When Sir Jonah had remounted his horse, he entered a lane behind 
Abbey Grange, which led to his own residence. 

“Why, what’s the matter with the man ?” said an old farmer, who was 
coming into the road from one of the fields ; “what the Dickins does he 
mean by spurring his horse and pulling at its head in that way? I wonder 
how he’d like to be brought before himself for cruelty to a brute animal. 
He has fined many a poor man, as J know, for less than that. But them 
young justices have one law for themselves and another for them as 
comes before them. Well, for my part, I never seed the use of making 
a man what he’s not fit for.” 

And, while the farmer was soliloquising, Sir Jonah continued spurring 
his horse and nervously twitching its bridle ; and it was more by its own 
instinct than by his guidance that it took him to the entrance-gates of 
Knight’s Carey. 

There is another of the personages of our history of whom we have 
for some time lost sight. 


VI. 


THE LAWYER’S HOME. 


Biake Wnaitmore had left his father’s house with a heavy heart. 
It is said by an anonymous poet that there is not, in the long catalogue 
of human misery, 


A severer than the pang we feel , 
When friendship fails, or love seems doomed to die ; 


and the exile from Stoke felt its truth at that moment as deeply as if it 
had been expressed witli all the grace and vigour of the most gifted bard 
of whom royalty ever made a laureate, 

But his mind was too well disciplined to allow the more important work 
of life to be interfered with by a baffled affection. His feelings were 
deep rather than violent ; and though he had been compelled to change 
his scene of action, he was as determined as ever to pursue the career of 
persevering industry which he had long marked out for himself. 

He took with him only one letter of introduction, and that was from 
his father to Mr. Fairfield, his agent in London, which he lost no time in 
presenting. 

Like all men, and particularly London men, devoted to their affairs, 
Mr. Fairfield had an impatience of unprofitable conversation during the 
hours of business. 

2Fr2 
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“] see, Mr. Whitmore,” he said, “that you have plans before you 
which will require some consideration. I dine in a room above (pointing 
to the first floor) at six o’clock, and if you will partake of my - Om fare 
—a mutton-chop and half a bottle of port—I shall be most happy to 


gee you. 

Mr. Whitmore accepted the invitation. 

“‘ Well, sir,” said Mr. Fairfield, as they sat at dinner, “and what are 
your ts in London ?” 

“ Nothing very clearly defined,” replied Blake, ‘except that by de- 
voting myself to my profession, of which you are aware, I believe, that 
I am not altogether ignorant, I am determined, if possible, to do more 
than make a living.” 

Their conversation ran, almost imperceptibly, over a variety of legal 
and general subjects of interest, and Mr. Fairfield was evidently greatly 
pleased with his young guest: as much, perhaps, with his modest frank- 
ness as with his extensive information. 

At last, after a longer pause than usual, during which a sadness came 
over his features, “Are you the only son,” asked Mr. Fairfield, “of my 


old correspondent ?” 
“ The only child.” 
“JT wish, Mr. Whitmore,” he resumed, “ that I had myself such a son. 


I had once, but he was taken from me about two years since. I can 
s of it with calmness now, but it was a bitter grief at the time, and 
I feel that I shall never recover it. The principal weight of this concern 
is. becoming too much for a mind which, like mine, has been shattered 
by domestic affliction, and looking forward to my dear boy as my future 
partner, I had formed no other connexion. The young men about me 
are steady and honest, but they have no talent. You say that you have 
nothing distinctly before you. Will you relieve me of a share of my 
labours? And it shall be upon a footing which you shall have no reason 
to regret.” 

Blake Whitmore thought that a more favourable opening could 
scarcely have presented itself ; and assuring Mr. Fairfield how deeply he 
felt gratified by his confidence and good opinion, and how welcome he 
knew the intelligence would be to his father, he at once assented to the 
proposal. 

‘‘ And where are you staying ?” inquired Mr. Fairfield. ‘“ We shall 
now have much to talk over ; and you had better come fy a time to my 
house. I expect my carriage here in about half an hour, and, before it 
arrives, Richard can take a note to the inn for the delivery of your 
portmanteau.” 

Mr. Fairfield, as we ought, perhaps, to have told our readers sooner, 
was one of the most respectable solicitors in London ; and in addition to 
his clients in the City, occasionally transacted business for some of Eng- 
land’s oldest, as well as newest, nobility. He resided at Wanstead. His 
wife had died of consumption some years previous to the time before us ; 
and his children, inheriting her malady, had followed her to the grave, 
with the exception of ‘one only daughter,” whose complexion gave 
fearful indications that she, too, was doomed to the same fate. 

Blake Whitmore found their dwelling one of those pleasant—almost 
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lordly—residences, which an improved taste in architecture and decora- 
tion, and what has been pedantically termed an increasing “ hortulan 
passion,” have recently called into frequent existence, They were then 
more rare. eit 

Hig daughter, Ellen, somewhat surprised at the en 
addition week had ee their iodaale circle ; but she was 
pleased with Mr. Whitmore’s conversation ; and it was impossible to be 
otherwise with himself. 

Being so much alone during her father’s absence in the City, she was 
an insatiate reader of the literature of more countries than her own ; and 
she found that their guest was familiar with her most favourite works. 
She also saw that he would be of great assistance to her in procuring 
books out of the usual routine of ‘‘the Row,” as well as in masterin 
their contents ; and the conversation of the family-party was continu 
much later than usual. | 

In the morning he joined her in the conservatory. 

“Are you fond of gardening, Mr. Whitmore ?” she inquired, as she 
turned from her occupation to address him. 

‘*So much so, that I assure you the necessity of abandoning it was 
one of my greatest regrets on leaving home.” 

‘* And what are your favourite flowers ?” 

“‘ That is a wide question, Miss Fairfield. We have now such endless 
varieties, and of such extraordinary names, that even had I made a 
choice, | might not find it very easy to explain it. Take it altogether— 
its own various beauties, and the associations with which the poets have 
invested it, I still like nothing better than the rose. Iam afraid that 
you will think I have a very common-place taste.” 

“Then I should think the same, and with much more reason, of 
myself. But I do not think so of either of us. To say nothing of Shak- 
speare—who, as I have somewhere read, has mentioned it, including 
his sonnets, nearly a hundred times—we are reminded, either by our 
recollections or by quotations, that our smaller poets, from Waller to 
Cowper, have paid it the tribute of their verse. Its praises would fill a 
pleasant volume ; and in my mind it is mingled with some of my earliest 
and dearest recollections. The yellow rose which is trained + eae our 
heads was planted by my poor mother.” 

“‘T am glad that you do not forget Waller,” said Whitmore ; “ those 
beautiful verses are one of the most graceful lyrics we possess.” 

‘“‘Remembgr,” said Mr. Fairfield, calling to them from the breakfast- 
room, ‘‘the carriage will be at the door as usual at half-past eight.” 

The assistance given to him by Blake Whitmore was a great comfort 
to Mr. Fairfield; and, on their return one evening from the City, Ellen 
told her father that she had not seen him look so well for many months. 

There were no feelings between herself and their guest but those 
of mutual esteem; and time, therefore, moved easily and pleasantly 
along. 

A fow evenings later, they were talking as usual, when Mr. Fairfield 
said: ‘I am sorry to interrupt your conversation, but we must have no 
more of your German ‘ Sagen’ and ‘ Gedichte’ this evening. I have to 
ask Mr. Whitmore to give me his attention to something of more con- 
sequence. Amongst the matters (he continued) about which I have 
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latterly ‘been rather anxious, is a mercantile case of great importance 
which has been referred ; and the parties are to appear before the arbi- 
trators an about a fortnight. It embraces a variety of affairs, and a 
ication of accounts, which, at one time, it would have been a plea- 
sure to me to disentangle ; but my head will not bear it now, and J wish 
you, Mr. Whitmore, to give it your best attention. 1 do not mean that 
you should go into it ‘to-night. We will take the papers to town with 
us in the morning; but I am desirous, in the mean while, to put you 
upon the ground.” 

‘‘ And will, perhaps, leave them with me this evening,” said Whitmore. 
_ ‘Dhe arbitrator, to whose sole award the case had been referred, was a 
mercantile baronet, who, at that time, took rather a conspicuous part m 
politics. The parties met on the day appointed, and at the end of a 
week at was decided in favour of Mr. Fairtield’s client, much to the relief 
of the worthy solicitor’s mind and conscience. 

A day or two afterwards the arbitrator paid him a visit at his office. 

‘‘ Pray, Fairfield,” said he, “who is the gentleman who conducted the 
case which was brought before me the other day ?” 

*“‘ He is the son,” replied Mr. Fairfield, ““of one of my correspondents 
in the country, and I may soon have to announce him to you as my 
partner.” 

“ He as a very extraordinary person. I never heard a case so ably 
stated ; 8h eae of importance brought out so forcibly and 
distinetly; the accounts so clearly explained—not in the technical lan- 
guage of a person who had been accustomed to keep them—on the con- 
trary, it was evident he had not; but their imtricacies were so simplified 
that the most stupid little urchin at your daughter’s infant-school might 
have understood them. There were also, as you know, some difficult 
points of law, and some questions dependent upon the commercial law of 
foreign countries; and he was familiar with them all. Then his lan- 

was so good; so sensible and unaffected; his voice so musically 
clear. It was a pleasure to sit and listen to him. Instead of a week, I 
had made up my mind that the ease would have occupied a fortnight ; 
but his clearness shortened it, and the best of it is that both parties are 
pretty well satisfied. ‘They are not bad fellows; but they had worked 
themselves into such a state of mutual dislike, that till they had heard 
the circumstances explained by another person, they would neither of 
them believe anything which the other had stated. I was glad at the 
result, for you recollect that when our honest friend Anderson dehvered 
his award, on a former occasion, to this same Mr. Maclitigate, the 
Scotchman told him (with the strong native accent which we Londoners 
make ourselves ridiculous by attempting to imitate) that ‘he could only 
say at was a cursed iniquitous decision!’ You should have seen old 
Amderson’s look!” And here Sir Thomas laughed with a deep rich 
laugh that an Ethiopian serenader might have envied. 

” I am glad,” said Mr. Fairfield, “that my young friend has pleased 


“Pleased me!” replied Sir Thomas; “he surprised me, for I had a 
dong conversation with him afterwards on other subjects. Are his con- 
nexions good ?” 

“His father is a solicitor at Stoke Dotterell.” 
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“ And that ought to be sufficient—eh, John? Well, I like to see a 
man stand up for his profession.” 

a a exactly mean that,” said Mr. Fairfield; “but Mr. Whit- 
more’s father really is a very respectable man, though not wealthy.” 

* Rathintgene ide een to ‘the point,” ene Thomas ; 
‘‘T know that your time has its price, and I do not wish to see a. charge 
in your next bill for ‘listening to praises of Mr. Whitmore.’ This young 
man 3s #00 valuable for his present situation. I see a brilliant opening 
for him. He must prepare for the bar.” 

“Tshould suffer much in being deprived of his assistance,” said Mr. 

“ As to that,” replied ‘Sir Thomas, “ it would be easier to find a person 
who could efficiently superintend your business, than to find a man 60 
likely as Mr. Whitmore to be of service in the way I contemplate. 
Besides, John, you and I have known each other too long to admit of my 
believing that you would stand in the way of any young man’s advance- 
ment. Let us speak to Mr. Whitmore wal a 

Mr. Fairfield his bell. ‘Tell Mr. Whitmore—if he is disengaged 
—that: we wish to see him.” 

“I should not think, my old friend,” resumed Sir Thomas, “ that I 
was dome you a very great disservice, if I could persuade you to relin- 
quish your practice altogether. You do not require it; I sometimes 

that its anxieties are too much for your health. Why not try a 
oe of scene and climate? Your daughter, wham I love 
m who, indeed, does not ?—would also benefit by it; and, with 
the information she possesses, 1 do not know any one who would so 
greatly enjoy a tour through Germany and Italy as she would. I enjoyed 
it myself; though I went there as ignorant of languages and the arts as 
a young elephant. But I did not like their wines—I never did—there’s 
no substance in them. Only fit for boys and young ladies.” 

Sar Thomas was interrupted by the entrance of Blake Whitmore; and 
the discussion as to his future eareer being again entered upon, he 
admitted that if the proposal had Mr. Fairfield’s sanction, nothing could 
be more agreeable to himself. 

A hasty refleetion had made Mr. Fairfield think favourably of the sug- 
gestion as to his own change of plans. 

“Then let him,” said Sir Thomas, “ commence his terms at Lincolu’s 
Tun as soon as possible. And if you should ever have occasion for the 
assistance of your banker, recollect, Mr. Whitmore, that you can draw 
upon the old firm of which I am still a partner. You see, Fairfield, that 
I am not forgetting to secure a new customer.” 

“There,” said Mr. Fairfield,—“ I must forbid the banns. Mr. Whit- 
more has, in me, an older though not a better friend than yourself.” 

“We shall not dispute that point,” replied Sir Thomas; particular] 
as we have already had discussion enough for to-day; and I think, John, 
that ours has not been an ineequitous decision.” 

Though the worthy baronet had repeated this gentle joke to Mr. Fair- 
field some fifty times, and to his friends in general some hundreds, he took 
his departure with a hearty laugh, which continued as he passed through 
the outer, or clerks’ office; nor ceased till he found himself in Bishops- 


gate-street. 
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“Old Calipash seems in good humour to-day,” said Mr. Nib, raising 
his head from the desk as Sir Thomas went out. 

“He has right to be,” said Mr. Hartley, *‘for there is no one 
within the bills of mortality who does so much good.” 

“That opinion, sir,” replied Mr. Nib, “depends a good deal, I pre- 
sume, upon one’s politics.” 

“I do not see what politics have to do with it,” rejoined Mr. Hartley. 
And, relapsing into silence, they resumed their monotonous labours. 

While the future was thus brightening before Blake Whitmore, the 
inhabitants of Abbey Grange were in much discomfort. 

A few days after Sir Jonah Foster’s last annoying visit, a notice had 
been stuck up in the office of his agent, Mr. Hayman, announcing that 
Abbey Grange was to be let, “possession to be had on Lady-day next ;” 
and when a stranger called to look at the house, so little were its 
inmates prepared for such a visit, that their maid Charlotte insinuated a 
suspicion of his having most probably come there with felonious designs 
upon the silver spoons. 

After the interchange of one or two letters between Henry and Sir 
Jonah, the notice was removed; Mr. Hayman assuring Mrs. Pigott that 
it was entirely a mistake, and scolding his clerk severely in her presence 
for having committed it. Had she turned round as she left the office, she 
might have seen them smiling at each other. 

It was reported by some—though Mrs. Freelove would never admit it 
to be true—that Sir Jonah had said, as he sat beside her at her dinner- 
table, that “he could remove the Pigotts from the neighbourhood like so 
many paupers.” Whenever she was hard pressed to confirm it, she urged 
that she was now upwards of seventy ; el: though well and active, thank 
God, that her hearing was not quite so good as it used to be. If any- 
thing evil was said of a neighbour, it was always observed that her deaf- 
ness became worse. 

But evil words have an amazing power of vitality. Mrs. Pigott was 
placed in a state of very uncomfortable feeling; and she again ex- 
pressed her earnest wishes to her son that they should leave Abbey 
Grange. 

He be her, however, to bear with its inconveniences a little longer 
—if only for another year; he assured her that the continuance of their 
present relations with Sir Jonah was essential to his future views ; 
and, with a mother’s fondness or folly, she reluctantly yielded to his 


representations. 
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SKETCHES OF GERMAN STUDENT-LIFE, 
BY EYRE LLOYD. 


One of the first points that strikes an Englishman as remarkable in the 
condition of the German students, is the extraordinary freedom accorded 
to them, and the slight apparent control exercised over them; but a 

int still more extraordinary is the slight abuses that arise from such a 
iberty. This, however, can be easily accounted for by the fact that they 
have a code of honour amongst themselves, which is intimately bound up 
with, and inseparable from, the practice of duelling. This is the secret 
charm by which they regulate their constitution, and in chivalrous fashion 
settle dissensions of every description. Moralists may say what they 
please, but once banish duelling from these universities, and with one blow 
you put an end to the romantic life of the students, Let not the reader 
of these few pages suppose that the object is to introduce German prac- 
tices into our own universities, or to make invidious comparisons between 
them—such is by no means the intention ; they are rather written with 
the view to giving a few slight hints of information, and to state at the 
same time some peculiarities and points of difference. 

The privileges of the German student are numerous and important. 
He is almost superior to the law, cannot be arrested in any case for debt, 
and in a criminal cause can only be tried by or with the consent of the 
university judge, who has his court, prison, and all other appurtenances. 

smen are compelled to give credit for necessaries as far as a certain 
amount, and up to a certain time; within which period, if application be 
made to the university authorities, the money is paid from a fund set 
apart for that purpose ; but in default of this application the money is irre- 
coverable. One consequence of this is, naturally, that very little credit is 
given, and young gentlemen are compelled to dispense with such luxuries 
as they would probably consider necessaries, were unlimited credit given. 
One piece of extravagance every student must plead guilty eedlah is, 
his pipe. A handsome meerschaum is considered quite a necessary accom- 
iment ; and frequently so much as five, and even ten pounds, are given 

y them for the article. To a German his pipe is his friend—a very 
constant one, too. When not making use of it—which, by the way, only 
occurs when eating, drinking, or sleeping, and often in the last case—he 
hangs it in the most conspicuous part of the ppernent, making a sort of 
tutelary deity of it. His apartment is furnished in a very rough-and- 
ready style : a few chairs, of a very common description, and a table form 
the principal /uxuries of the establishment. A carpet is a rarity among 

Perhaps there is no class amongst whom such romantic friendships are 
found; and it is usual to have the walls decorated with portraits of all 
friends, sometimes singly and sometimes in groups, taken from duelling 
reminiscences, or from scenes of the “Kneip,” or drinking-room. As 
these “ Kneips,” or “ Commerces,” form one of the principal features in 
the life of a student, some description may be given. It may sound some- 
what curious that in universities societies should be permitted to exist 
which are formed for no other apparent purpose than duelling and drink- 
ing. The only defence one can make is, that the duelling is not with a 
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view to any serious consequence, nor the drinking with a view to intoxica- 
tion ; nor does any very serious result arise in either case : a few slight 
flesh-wounds in the one case, and in the other no very great intoxication, 
inasmuch as they do not venture on any more potent liquor than beer. 

These drinking-bouts are generally held in rooms set apart, which 
belong ‘to different “ ;” or societies, respectively. We shall have 
occasion hereafter to of the mode in which they are formed. In 
the ordinary Kneip none but members are admitted, or rather no member 
of other 3 as it is not against rule to introduce a stranger or 
= Philister,” as they designate all who are not members of a university 
either as or student. In their eyes an emperor or a king is a 
“Philister,” equally with the landlord of the tavern where they hold 
their revels. We will now imagine ourselves one of the fortunate 
invited, and as soon as our eyes have been enabled to penetrate the 
smoke, to give some sort of description of the scene. 

At a long table are seated a number of young men, in every descrip- 
tion of dress and undress (as many are stripped to their shirts), the only 
uniformity appearing to consist in the cap, and a general determmation 
to amuse themselves. A president and vice-president stand at either end 
of the table, unlike the rest of the company, dressed in the full uniform 
of the corps, which is sometimes very splendid. They are sword in hand, 
and have the maintenance of order and the infliction of the fines, which 
are usually m the “cuppa magistra” line. ‘The quantity of beer con- 
sumed on these occasions is quite incredible. Thirty or forty large 

is not an unusual quantity; and mstead of calling for more 
glasses, they save unnecessary trouble by having numerous formidable 
casks brought to table. One is expected to drink at all times when 
challenged, and the challenger has the option of saying whether it 1s to 
be a whole glass or not. In the former case it must be emptied, and 
turned u ide down on the table, on pain of having to drink more, or 
bemg obliged to pay the penalty of a fresh cask. Above the din of 


= is easily heard the clash of the president’s sword on the table, 
which enforces silence on the most unruly. Each person is provided 


with a book containmg the favourite songs, and the music. Some of 
these songs are very beautiful, and as every German is a musician, the 
effect is admirable. These songs are kept up at intervals of ten minutes 
or so throughout the evening, commencing at about six, and finishing 
indefinitely in the morning. They are always accompanied by an ex- 
cellent band, stationed in an adjoining apartment, who carry on during 
the intervals a species of counter-Knetp of their own. 

The most interesting part of the entertainment takes place about mid- 
night. It consists in a ceremony in which the purpose of these societies 
seems to be depicted, that is, the practice of duelling. What we are now 
describing may seem absurd, but it is difficult to explain in words the 
significance of what can be hardly appreciated but by a student. ‘The 
president having previously clashed his sword, and having called for the 
song which is the accompaniment of the ceremony, all stand up, while 
the president and vice-president standing on the vacated chairs, begin- 
‘Ring at the top of the table, take the cap from each guest and run it 
through with the sword, until they have thus visited all the guests, and 
‘have-all the caps strung on the swords. Each in turn takes the sword in 
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his left, and with the cap in his right drinks to the health of fatherland, 
and swears ever to be a brave member of the corps, and to preserve the 
diberties of the student. The are returned in the same order ‘by the 
president and his vice, the song beimg kept up throughout. This is never 
omitted during a Kneip, and as they occur at least once during « week, 
the caps resemble sieves rather than coverings for the head. 

__ It would be difficult to explain all this, and one can only say there are 
plenty of more absurd and less harmless ceremonies in the world. In it 
are united some of the principal elements in German student-life. The 
cap, the cup, the song, the sword are brought into pretty close 
contact. Each corps has on different appointed days, once or perhaps 
‘twice a year, a grand “Commerce.” ‘On these occasions they traverse 
the town in full dress, with swords drawn and colours flying, while a h 
‘barrel of beer is borne in front. After traversing in this way some of 
principal thoroughfares, they betake themselves, by various modes of loco- 
motion, to seme appointed place at a certain distance from the town, 
varied according to the facilities of communication. It is necessary to 
some distance from the town, as the authorities might be obliged to take 
notice of their orgies if conducted within the precincts of the university. 
These festivities last for two or three days, according as the money may 
be forthcoming. There is a general fund made up by the for these 
occasions, and placed in the hands of a treasurer. During their stay it 
is a constant scene of drinking, singing, &., the ceremony of the caps 
bemg gone through every night. No baggage is taken; so that at 
the end of the saturnalia their situation may be more readily imagined 
than described. On their return, the streets are paraded in the same 
fashion, at least by those who can walk, the incapable being borne on the 
shoulders of the capable. The barrel of beer, now empty, is again borne 
in front, the band plays, and the scene finishes by a return to the Kneip- 
room. It is a curious scene, but so common among them as ‘to pass 
without much notice, and the little accompaniment of drunkenness is 
forgotten. 

It is, perhaps, generally imagined that because there are constant duels 
taking place amongst these students that they must be a very quarrel- 
some race. ‘This isa mistake. Perhaps there is no class amongst which 
more good fellowship and good temper can be found. There is certainly 
a passion for duelling, but as it seldom leads to any serious result, it is 
not of so much importance as might be supposed. They look upon 
duelling as a pastime—pretty much in the same light as that in which 
we regard a game of cricket. Ordinarily speaking, there is no real 
quarrel between the combatants. Sometimes a sham quarrel is got up, 
merely to save appearances, not that they are very partieular on that 
score. The president of each corps is expected to keep lists of the 
members, and to be tolerably well acquamted with their capabilities and 
state of preparation for fighting. ‘The names of those who are ready to 
fight are then sent to another corps, and the president of that body writes 
opposite to each name a man of his own corps, who he thinks is likely to 
make a good match. A day is then appointed, and a number of fights 
take place one after the other. The practice is forbidden by the au- 
thorities, and slight punishments are inflicted, generally estimated accord- 
ing to the nature of the wounds: however, as the university police find % 
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answers their —t.¢. their pockets—better to hold their tongues, 
information is seldom given. The combats are held generally in the 
midst"of some wood, in a spot quite removed from any thoroughfare, 
whilst on all sides persons are kept on the watch to give immediate alarm 
in case of intrusion. 

We will now suppose ourselves arrived at the ground. There are 
perhaps a hundred young men present. Some are lying on the grass, 
some sitting in trees, but all accompanied by the eternal pipe. Many of 
them have a huge cow’s horn almost encircling the body. This is not to 
blow, as the reader may imagine; no, they have too much musical taste 
to desecrate the air with anything half so hideous. It contains their 
beer, and is in pretty constant request both amongst the combatants and 
the spectators. The swords are sharp only at the end for about three 
inches, but for that length they are like razors, and the slightest touch 
will cause the blood to flow profusely. There are always surgeons on the 
spot to bind the wounds immediately, and they, from constant practice, 
become so expert, that wounds which might in other hands turn out 
troublesome prove only trifling. There are various descriptions and 
degrees of duel amongst them. Always,} except in an extreme case, the 
neck, body, and arms are bound with stuffed leather, not unlike our 
boxing-glove material ; the head is sometimes entirely bare, but some- 
times covered with a cap with a strong beak, which protects the head and 
temples. The expert despise the use of the cap, and it is generally only 
used by beginners. The coverings of the arms are very thick, and tolerably 
heavy ; so that in the intervals of the contest it is necessary to have sup- 
porters. To each combatant a second is given, who acts also as umpire, 
settling any disputed point by an appeal to the referee, who stands near, 
watch in hand, to regulate the time. The seconds are provided with 
swords, and stand close behind their respective principals ; so close, in- 
deed, that they are apparently in as much danger as the combatants. 
They are sometimes slightly scratched, but are too old hands at the game 
to allow it to occur often. 

Let us imagine the fight now about to begin. The opponents regard 
one another fixedly, but without exchanging a word. Coat, waistcoat, 
neckcloth, and cap are laid aside, and im lieu of these is donned the duel- 
covering Dussaibnd diove. The seconds, meanwhile, measure the ground, 
and mark with chalk the line beyond which neither combatant can pass. 
As it is not intended that they should injure one another very much, the 
seconds have the power by turns of staying the contest after a few passes. 
They are rarely permitted to make more than two or three cuts at one 
another, and always when a blow is struck they are stopped. 

We will suppose the contest to have commenced, and, after a few rounds, 
a slight wound to have been inflicted. It is nothing, a simple scratch, 
but the face is covered with blood. The wounded, however, considers he 
has not received satisfaction, and the contest is allowed to continue at in- 
tervals of the same description, until the referee declares the time to be 

i This varies from a quarter to half an hour, according as agreed 
upon previously, The intervals are a minute in duration. Each second 
can stop the fight when he pleases, but is immediately expected to give a 
reason, These reasons are merely an excuse to prevent too much mis- 
chief, Sometimes, however, they lead to disputes eaten the friends of 
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the respective combatants, and occasionally to a general mélée among the 
spectators. At the end of the fight they shake Take and all animosity 
is supposed to be at an end. They then wash their faces, and, after having 
their wounds dressed, if not faint from the loss of blood, return and become 
spectators of the other fights which are taking place. 

One curious circumstance may be mentioned with respect to the 
wounds—viz., that the eye is never touched or injured in any way; & 
fact arising, of course, from the extraordinary sensibility of that organ. 
Cuts are inflicted on all sides without injury to the orb, Many fight in 
spectacles, and have them occasionally dashed to pieces, but it is rare to 
hear of an instance of loss of sight from this cause. Noses are cut off, 
ears slit across, and even the tongue damaged. They take a sort of 
aig in the number of their scars, and this feeling is panpeys encouraged 

y the fair sex. Here they have no fear of losing their beauty. In fact, 
an ugly man may rn muster if he is fortunate enough to have received 
a good seam across his physiognomy. These duels take place nearly every 
day during ‘‘ Semester,” or term, sometimes ten or a dozen together, so 
that they are no novelty, and a stranger, or rather a non-participator 
in the passion, would weary of such scenes. Every student-duel does 
not, however, end in the innocent manner described above; but mortal 
combats are, perhaps, quite as rare amongst them as amongst ourselves. 
Occasionally they fight without bandages, or have recourse to pistols. 

No duels are allowed between members of the same corps, on pain of 
expulsion. These corps, or societies, of which the distinguishing mark is 
generally a peculiar cap and ribbon, were, and are still to a certain extent, 
formed of different nations of Germany respectively. ‘The names would 
imply this—Prussian, Westphalian, Saxon, Hanseatic (from the Hanse 
towns), &c. Some have a political tendency, as the ‘* Allemanen,” formed 
indiscriminately from natives of all parts of Germany, and whose political 
object is to restore the ancient empire of Germany. A movement was 
made in this direction in the year 1848. The principal objects, however, 
of these societies is the practice of duelling ; all others are subservient to 
this. The symbol of full membership of a corps is the ribbon, and, on 
first admission, this is not given until a probation of at least a year is 
gone through. It gives a very distingué air to the wearer: as some 
resemble the ribbons of the great European orders of merit, and it has 
occurred not unfrequently to the bearers of these to be mistaken for 
persons of great distinction. It has been said above that the principal 
object of these corps is duelling: it should, however, be stated that a 
very large portion of the students do not belong to them, among whom 
the practice is very much disapproved of, and is only resorted to in ex- 
treme cases. These, of course, form the more studious portion of the 
university. Whatever professors, parents, and guardians may consider 
the objects in sending young men to universities, it is pretty certain that 
a very large portion of the students themselves imagine that they are 
places of amusement, and that the best amusements this life can afford 
are duelling and convivial meetings. Before the commencement of each 
‘“‘ Semester,” and during the vacation, some few of the oldest members 
of each corps come up to tout among the freshmen, or “ Foxes,” as they 
are called, for new members. The first question they ask ‘* Mr. Verdant 
Green” is as to his opinion about fighting. If, fearful of papa’s prohi- 
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bition, he should decline, they endeavour to overcome his scruples, and 
enrol him in-their corps, as they will have nothing to do with those who 
do not fight. 

It-seems to be the privilege of a student, both at home as well as 
abroad, to have perfect liberty as to costume, and to havea sort of license 
to don everything that is absurd and extraordinary, The Germans, 
however, have this advantage over ourselves—they make mountebanks of 
themselves at one-fifth of the price that we do. With regard to the 
relative expense, it may be stated that a student in Germany, with 
seventy pounds per annum, is about on a par with a student at Oxford or 
Combeldge with an income of three hun Upon this they manage 
to live with all the ordinary comforts of life. One good reason for this is, 
that they can buy their provisions in whatever market they please, can 
lodge shenie it may suit them, and are not in any way plundered by 
college officials. A great deal has been said about the extravagance of 

oung men in our universities, but until immense reforms take place in 
the colleges themselves—+.e. in the system pursued by tutors and presi- 
dents, &.—no great improvement in this respect can be made. We wili 
just here mention a little fact in illustration of our remark. At a certain 
college of “‘ Oxbridge,” of which a high dignitary of the Church, a man 
of — om fortune, was the master, and who rarely honoured the 
place by his presence, the article coals was sold to the students at exactly 
double the price it could be purchased in the town. This was called the 
master’s perquisite, and the students being compelled to take it from this 
self-elected coal-merchant, enabled him to add some hundreds a year to 
his income. It is almost needless to mention how our students are com- 
pletely in the power of their bedmaker and scouts, a sort of compact being: 
entered into between them and their masters, that as long as they are 
allowed perfect liberty to pillage and plunder as much as they please, the 
young gentlemen shall not be reported if they have slept out without the 
precaution of previously “‘ making their bed,” &c. It is useless to make 
prisoners of young men; they will break out, and the more liberty they 
get the less likely they are to abuse it. Here it may be as well to state 
a point which is well known, viz., with respect to the morality of the 
students of Germany, that the perfect liberty accorded to them is not 
abused. They have laws made amongst themselves, which effect what 
all the proctors and “bulldogs” in the world could not bring about. 
With respect to our forced attendance at lectures, chapels, examinations, 
&c., it may be said that “‘ He who wishes to learn, will learn always, but 
he who is compelled—seldom.” How often does one hear from a student’s 
mouth—* ‘There is no use in learning this or that; one will not be asked 
anything about it in the examination.” One great difficulty foreigners 
lence in associating with German students is their language. It is 
quite peculiar to them, and has a secret power which binds together the 
whole student class from Kiel to Freiburg, and from Bonn to Konigsberg. 
“Bursch” is'the name they apply to themselves, and for a true, hearty, 
good-humoured friend, in no class will be found one superior to the free 
“ Bursch »”» 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


The Adoration—The Lateran— Mass of the Resurrection—Trinita dei Pellegrini— 

a Anecdotes—The Environs of Rome—Rocca di Papa— Maria—Home 

nes. 

I now resume my account of the Easter ceremonies. 

All Rome mourns to-day as mourned the Virgin before the cross of 
Calvary. It is Good Friday, and an awful gloom hangs over the city. 
Every one looks sad and melancholy, an incessant tolling of bells strikes 

the ear, the streets are thronged with crowds pressing into the churches, 
' which are filled with worshippers, who kneel before the denuded altars 
and darkened shrines with every outward semblance of sorrow and 
repentance. ‘‘ Assume a virtue if you have it not,” says Hamlet. At 
least the very sight is edifying, as bringing forcibly to one’s mind the 
sacred anniversary in which all Christians join. 

During the mass in the Sistine Chapel, the Pope—leaving his erimson 
slippers embroidered with a cross, and divesting himself of his cope and 
mitre—deseends from his throne, and advances towards the crucifix on 
the altar, which is veiled in black. Three times he bows in adoration 
before the svmbolic image of the Redeemer’s passion, then prostrating 
himself at the foot of the eross, he reverently kisses the pierced feet, 
which are partially uncovered, whilst the whole choir intone the beautiful 
chant, Venite, adoremus. Three times is this ceremony repeated, the 
harmony ascending each time in a higher key, until at the conclusion 
the entire figure on the cross is exposed. There is a dramatic yet deeply 
touching pathos in this rite, calculated to conquer the indifference of the 
most callous Protestant, and to make the most careless Catholic tremble. 
In the afternoon the Tenebre are repeated for the third and last time, to 
the same vain and irreverent auditory. At its conclusion I went into St. 
Peter’s, where the Pope soon after appears to adore the relics. An 
immense crowd was assembled. After a while the Guardia Civica, in 
their handsome uniforms of blue, marched up the nave, forming a passage 
for the court, the Swiss Guard, and the Guardia Nobile. Last of all 
appeared Pius, always calm and benignant, but looking excessively heated 
and fatigued. When he had reached the front of the Confessional (the 
tomb of the Apostles before the altar), he knelt at a desk prepared for 
him; then, taking im his hand a printed form of prayer, the relies were 
exposed from the gallery over the statue of San Veronica, illuminated for 
the occasion. When the ceremony was coneluded, the Holy Father rose, 
drew off his spectacles, put them in the pocket of his superb vestment, 
and retired, followed by his sumptuous court, glitterink with crimson and 
gold. This ceremony did not impress me at all. 

Saturday.—To-day I went with H to the Lateran. He was, as 
usual, instructive and entertaining, and eager to explain the devout sig- 
nificance of all we saw. He explained to me that the services of this day, 
commemorating the resurrection, are anticipated, so as not to be celebrated 
at midnight, as was the custom in the primitive Church. “The whole 
service,” said he, “still supposes the time as being night. A source’ of 
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the highest antiquarian interest,” added he, “is to be found in the 
Cathohie' system of symbolism, which has appropriated from source 
the imagery and typical forms most pregnant and most beautiful. In 
the ic significance of our ceremonies we are carried back to ages 
gupliciery only preserves imperfect records, to the wild mythology of 
the North, the profound mysticism of the East, to intellectual Greece 
and victorious Rome, each and all recalled by many of the external asso- 
ciations of the Catholic ritual; for the Church—like the sun, which 
absorbs all other light—in appropriating those truths, has sanctified them 
to the loftiest and holiest purposes.” I need not add, that H is a 
devout Catholic. 

In the mean time we arrived at the Lateran, where an immense num- 
ber of white-robed young priests were assembled round the high altar, 
this being the day when all the clergy are expected to communicate ; the 
relics of St. Paul are also exposed. H——, however, hurried me away 
to the old Baptistery, near the Basilica, in order to obtain a place for 
witnessing the christening. This circular building, which is not large, 
was densely thronged, the spectators being arranged on raised seats round 
the central portion, octagonal in form, and supported by marble pillars, 
where the large alabaster vase stands, used as a font by Constantine, and 
in which Rienzi is said to have bathed before assuming knighthood. The 
heat was so intense it required some resolution to keep our seats. At 
last the procession appeared, preceded by incense-bearers and deacons ; 
then came the officiating cardinal, in splendid vestments, and, following 
him, the two candidates for baptism—one a Jew, out of the Ghetto, 
a sullen, morose sinner, who looked capable of committing murder or 
sacrilege for the value of ascudo; the other a young negro girl, as black as 
ebony, her bare woolly head of cropped hair giving her, but for her white 
drapery, much the appearance of a boy. There was something gentle 
toll devout in her countenance and bearing, singularly contrasting with 
the stolid insensibility of her companion, who stared round at the com- 
pany with audacious eyes, in a most unedifying manner. Much interest 

ad been excited by the negro girl, who was brought as a slave from 
Africa to Leghorn, where, becoming a Christian, she escaped from her pro- 
prietors, and was redeemed by that excellent fraternity the Trinitarians, 
ever on the watch at these seaports to help and protect the wanderer, the 
orphan, and the slave. Mr. D—d—th, the once eloquent London 
preacher, who has now become so zealous a convert, and Madame 
Lezzani—her queenly beauty giving her all the appearance of a dignified 
young Roman matron—were the sponsors. The cardinal and the others 
grouped themselves very picturesquely round the central vase, and the 
ceremony began. Water was thrown on the head of the two neophytes ; 
by one it was received with sullen indifference, by the other with a 
devotional fervour. Her black head was reverently bowed in earnest 
prayer, and she looked so deeply affected by the conflict of emotions, that 

every moment she would faint. 

As soon as the rite at the Baptistery was concluded, H——, who had 
been quite touched at the earnest piety of the poor negro girl, hurried 
me off without the loss of a moment to St. Peter’s. Service was pro- 
ceeding in the choir when we entered, the altar was hung with a black 
veil, the low, lugubrious chanting telling of mourning and desolation, the 
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Church yet lying in sackcloth and ashes, lamenting her Beloved. But 
at a given signal the most ic transition from gloom and misery to 
rejoicing was effected. At moment. the Gloria in Excelsis was 
intoned the burst forth in a rapturous pean of triumphant har- 
mony; the veil before the altar was withdrawn with a loud crash, display- 
ing a i tapestry, ing the resurrection of our ; 
- ore = openness torch placed beside the altar, ec oC 

e to of St. Peter rang out a joyous to 
every belly in the vast city; and the sanenal the oweke ror deantio 
boomed solemnly above the brazen music, echoing through the city. 
What a rapturous burst it was no words can tell; nothing could exceed 
the overwhelming effect of that exciting moment, when the Old World 
rose as it were to new life, as her Saviour emerged from the tomb, A 
thrill, an electric shock, passed over the whole congregation; happiness 
and devout joyfulness beamed in every face; loving, earnest eyes turned 
towards heaven, every knee bowed in solemn thanksgiving, while the 
exulting strains of the loudly-pealing organ seemed to carry up the soul 
in a bright stream of harmonious ecstasy. The Gloria was followed by 
the grand Hallelujah, chanted by the full force of the beautiful choir; 
and the walls of the chapel, the vaults and arches and sculptured cupolas 
of the sacred space, visible through the clustered columns, opening in 
long vistas, gorgeous in colouring, beyond, actually seemed to quiver 
ane shake with the triumphant chorus of earth rejoicing over her risen 

viour ! 

There was not a single English person beside ourselves present; all 
was simpatica aud harmonious— 


A holy shadow, soft and dear, 
Of chastened sympathies. 


The mass ended, every one turned to the other, wishing them a 
“buona pasqua ;” the canons advanced towards the officiating cardinal 
with the same salutation, the priests repeating it again to the canons and 
to each other; beautiful flowers made their appearance, and were handed 
among the clergy from friend to friend with the same soul-stirring salu- 
tation. We passed out into the mighty aisles of the vast Basilica, where 
thousands were saluting each other with a like holy greeting; and again 
bright flowers passed from hand to hand. An air of jubilee was. on 
every face; the altars and the shrines were now uncovered, the sombre 
veils had vanished, the golden lamps before the Confessional were again 
lighted; cannon still roared in the distance, musketry sounded, military 
musi¢e came floating through the entrance; the bells rang on in joyous 
peals, for the new year had begun, the sacred year, when Jesus rose, 
“our triumphant holiday,” and it was meet and fit that earth and all her 
children should rejoice ! 

In the evening we went to the Trinita dei Pellegrini, a confraternita 
founded by that most holy man San Filippo Neri for those pilgrims who 
desire to avail themselves of the indulgences conceded by the Church 
during the Holy Week, ad limina apostolorum. Each day during the 
Holy Week hundreds of men and women arrive, and are entertained in 
separate portions of the large building for three days, free of all charge ; 
and eyery evening the lay members of the association, including all the 
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illustrious of either sex in Rome, assemble here, wash the pilgrims’ feet, 
and afterwards attend on them at supper. 

Werascended an interminable staircase on the women’s side of the 
building; situated in one of the closest of the network of narrow streets 
in the nei ie eee mastainonmeantnamaentindarnndilite teas 
ing the suite of apartments to the pilgrims, light and li stle 
ib adiiais bent <pen an, aang Gently gitginy, gale dusty, and 
fatigued, were seated on forms, or leant against the walls, staring in- 
quiringly at the novel scene. They were genérally of the very poorest 
class, but looked neat and clean, habited in the romantic medieval dress 
with which ballads and legends invest all pilgrims: the dark grey or 
black robe, the large cape sprinkled with cockleshells, the broad-brimmed 
hat of straw or felt, san shoes, with a gourd by their side, and a long 
staff beside them. There is something positively poetical about a dress 
that awakens so many romantic associations. Many visitors were present, 
passing from room to room, while the sisterhood of the convent attached 
to the female division of the confraternita, in their dresses of grey serge 
and white cowls, glided about, contrasting well with the noble ladies, 
members: of the institution, in curious costumes of red and black, quite as 

and medieval-looking as the pilgrims themselves. What lovely 
faces I saw, what aristocratic features, brilliant eyes, and classical heads ; 
the dignified bearing of conscious rank and beauty toned down for the 
occasion, but still inherent in the noble damsels who passed to and fro on 
their mission of charity, speaking kind words to the way-weary pilgrim. 

After a time a great crowd of visitors had collected in a long gallery, 
where behind a railed-in space, on either side, the tables were spread for 
supper. Here we waited until the press would allow of our descending 
to the apartment where the feet were washed. An old lady, the Countess 
Marescalchi, emerged from the crowd, leading forward her niece, a lovely 
girl, affanced to the wealthy Marchese D , whom I had observed 
continually dancing and talking with the Prince of Prussia. “My 
nieee,” said the countess to my friend Madame Lezzani, who, habited in 
the lay costume, stood near, “vuol far qualche opera di misericordia 
(she wishes to perform some work of charity); may she assist?” To 
which Madame Lezzani assenting, the beautiful girl, smiling and blushing, 
was arrayed in the prescribed dress of black, with great red sleeves and 
apron, and led away below to wash dirty feet, as happy as a queen. 
After a due proportion of scuffing, crushing, and pushing (for many 
English were present), we also descended. 

In the lower room sat between fifty or sixty most miserable-looking 
oo seated on high forms round the walls, they really looked in the 

stage of dust—their feet, their legs begrimed with travel-stains. To 
my thinking, these appeared ten times more wretched than those I had 
seen above, but it might be the strong light thrown on them from the 
lamps above bringing out all their soils in high relief. Their feet—but I 
will spare your feelings by not further mentioning them—rested on the 
edges of wooden tubs of hot water placed below each, their stockings, or 
shoes, or sandals were laid beside them, the noble ladies knelt by the tubs 
on the bare brick-floor, their white arms uncovered, their beauteous heads 
bowed down waiting the signal to begin. When all was ready, a cardinal 
in full dress appeared, ab aunties in the centre of the room, read a 
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Latin prayer. While he read, the washing began, and sure such rubbing 
suhcudiienintomea to labour right hard on the part.of the 
ladies was never seen. I round and saw them working with right 
good-will, their white hands and arms dabbling in the dirty water, and 
contrasting very strangely with the sunburnt skin of the a: 


who seemed, on the whole, quite shocked ; others, however, ing: on it 
in its proper light as an act of devotion, repeated prayers’ and coronas; 
some oured to assist, and were not permitted by the pretty 


ladies, who would do all themselves; and some sat staring stolidly, over- 
come with astonishment at all they saw. There was the Rosigliosi, the 
haughtiest princess in Rome, hard at work, a little coronet of gold just 
visible in her coal-black hair ; and the Marchesa C——, the a es i 
of English converts; and the sweet bride-elect whom I had seen above: so 
anxious to assist, No one can describe the e and gentleness with 
which she performed her revolting duty: when she had satisfied her 
conscience by a most vigorous wash, she stooped down, kissed the 
pilgrim’s feet, draw on the coarse stockings and the i 

and then rose, the poor contadina, evidently quite touched by her great 
beauty and kindness, invoking an audible blessing on her. “E un vero 
angelo di belta, una santa di Dio,” added the woman, loud enough for 
others to hear, who all instantly turned their heads, making the gracious 
bride blush redder than roses. Oh, well be it with thee thou fair bride in 
coming years, and may the blessing invoked on thy young head by the 
poor pilgrim be chronicled in the courts of heaven ! 

I can give no account of the service on Easter Sunday, for I was. too 
unwell to attend the high mass at St. Peter’s. Truth to tell, I am glad 
of the excuse, for I hate to describe what everybody has seen. Instead, I 
will note down two anecdotes, one ancient and classical, the other modern 
and gossiping. 

In the reign of Paul IIL, near the church of San Vitale, a treasure 
was found in the vineyard of a certain Signore Orazio Muti by his vig- 
narolo, or head labourer, consisting of a great quantity of gold pieces and 
many valuable jewels; the vignarolo’s honesty not being proof against 
such a temptation, he decamped with the treasure. Signore Orazio, 
going to his vineyard and not finding his man, looked everywhere for 
him. The man he could not find, for no man was there, but he found 
what much surprised him: an open hole, copper vessels, and shivered urns 
of antique workmanship. Guessing what had occurred, he caused further 
search to be made, and came on more gold coin; so, being fully convinced 
of the fraud practised on him, he gave notice to all the bankers and gold- 
smiths of Rome, that any one coming with ancient coin to chan 
or jewels to sell, should be arrested. It happened at this time that 
Michael Angelo, then residing in Rome, sent a servant of his, called 
Urbino (a great favourite, and almost a companion of the maestro, 
mentioned in his life‘by Vasari, who, however, gossip as he is, does not 
give us this adventure), to change some money little in use at that time. 
The banker seeing the coin, and recollecting the late occurrence, never 
for a moment doubted but that he had caught the thief, and Urbino, to 
his uncommon surprise, was taken prisoner. When he was examined as to 
the money, he replied, “ ‘That he had had it from his master, Michael 
Angelo.” The judge, a man of uncompromising resolution, at once 
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ordered him to be 2 — new was done, a the Colossus of Art 
was consigned to a gaol. en he was produced for examination he 
was asked his name; he replied : , 

“ Michael Angelo Buonarotti.” 

“From what country ?” 

“« Florence.” 

“Do you know Signore Muti (dumb) ?” 

“ How would you have me know the Muti, if Ido not even know 
those who can éalk ?” replied the painter, in a very ill humour. 

In the mean time, certain cardinals, having heard of the affair, sent in 
haste to the judge to order his immediate liberation. But the judge, 
although forced to obey, retained poor Urbino some days longer in 
prison. As to Muti, he heard, after a while, that his vignarolo had been 
seen at Venice; so he set off straight to that city, where he found that 
his wily servant had presented the medals and the jewels to the council, 
who, in return, had made him a citizen, with an ample allowance; and, 
although Muti proved his prior right, and instituted a*suit, the Signoria 
kept the treasure, and only paid his expenses back to Rome. 

dy Coventry, who, some said (Mrs. Grundy especially), had enjoyed 
herself in her day, when she was old and frail set up her tent in the 
Eternal City, where she lived like a real princess. By some chance she 
rented the magnificent Barberini Palace, the place where the lovely 
Cenci lives enshrined in the picture-gallery. How, or why, or where- 
fore, those haughty magnates condescended to let their vast ancestral 
palace, I cannot tell; but certain it is they did so, and that for many 
years her ladyship lived there like a fairy queen. She was of ex- 
tremely diminutive stature. She gave dinners to artists, who con- 
descended generally to patronise her, in consideration of the grand 
banquets they enjoyed in the old feudal halls; she had many gentlemen 
friends, but no female ones; she had a suite of attendants, servants, 
maestri di casa, pages, women, men, and boys—like an Eastern Begum; 
and she had also a scopatore—a humble sweeper of those gilded saloons, 
@ common Italian canaglia, who seemed to have as much connexion with 
his be-satined and be-jewelled little mistress as I with Hercules. Never- 
theless, strange things do happen, and it is on the countess and the 
scopatore that my tale hangs. 

She was given to purchasing ornaments, bronzes, cameos, antiquities, 
articles generally of “bigotry and virtue,” with which the sumptuous 
apartments were adorned. Well, all at once, one thing was lost, and then 
another, and, what was worse, the things never turned up, but had fairly 
walked off and vanished. My lady threatened the maestro di casa that 
if the articles were not reproduced she would sweep her palace of all her 
domestics as clean as the tramontana sweeps the falling leaves in autumn. 

“ Sua eccellenza,” said the man, “ you are not the only sufferer; we 
also have been robbed of clothes and of various things.” 

“ Whom do you suspect ?” asks the lady. 

“ Why, to tell the truth, signora, we all suspect Rocco.” 

Who was Rocco ?—the great little lady had never heard the name of 
this her obscure attendant. Rocco was the humble sweeper of the marble 
floors of miladi’s palace. Of course, he’was instantly to be dismissed : 
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Rocco was to go, and he went; miladi, in her satin boudoir, never 
wasted a thought on the lump of clay, 

One night, not long after, y Coventry lay in bed—pillowed, as such 
dames are, in dainty i and fine linen—between waking and sleeping, 
in a half dreamy state of conscious unconsciousness, when she heard the 
handle of her door turn. In a moment she was sitting up in bed, A 
figure entered, bearing a light—bearing, too, something ie sy gleaming 
im his hand. 

“‘ Who's there?” screamed my lady. 

“‘ Rocco,” replied a hollow voice. 

In an instant the truth flashed across her mind: Rocco, the scopatore, 
was there, come to have his vendetta ; he had penetrated into the interior 
of the palace he knew so well, and was going to murder her! Now, the 
little lady was not wanting in Sam was no coward—so, when she 
heard this ominous ‘answer, she first seized the bell-rope beside her, 
and then darted out of bed towards a deor opening into a corridor 
opposite. As she rushed out, Rocco bounded after her, and, with 
murderous haste, clutched her by the night-clothes in the passage. Find- 
ing herself within his gripe, she flung herself against him like a cat to 

tect the most vulnerable part of her person, where a blow would have 

n certain death; she clung to him with the agonised hold of terrified 
despair, incorporating, so to say, herself on him. A death-struggle 
ensued—the wiry little countess and the strong scopatore. The light 
which he held was extinguished, but, ere it fell, the weapon he held 
gleamed, and she saw it—a moment more, and she felt it ploughin 
the skin in the back of her neck, blow after blow, quick as they coul 
fall. The more he stabbed (and many wounds were inflicted) the tighter 
she clung to him, for she knew he would murder her if he could. As they 
struggled she fell against a table, and he lost his hold; at the same 
moment the steward—who had heard the bell ring, but had stopped to 
put on his clothes—appeared with a light. Rocco rushed back by the 
way he had come, too quickly to be caught, and the poor little countess 
was picked up deluged in blood, and with two of her teeth (perhaps they 
were false, chi lo sa?) knocked out. 

By earliest dawn information was given to the pevens an immense 
sensation was excited. A peeress to be stabbed in her own palace—in 
her bedroom—to be dead, or dying—the assassin to have escaped !— 
all this was tremendous; every engine was set to work to discover 
Rocco; every hole of the Eternal City—and the holes where the 
wretched and the criminal congregate in squalid poverty were many and 
horrible—were ransacked. At last, poor devil Rocco was unearthed and 
put in prison; further, he was tried and condemned to the galleys for 
life. The man had the presumption to send to the countess for money 
while she lay in her bed healing of the wounds he had inflicted. And 
she actually gave him money. Yes, the naughty little countess, whom 
ladies were too virtuous to visit, sent the assassin money to cheer his 
weary hours in the loathsome prison. Blessings on her kind heart! Poor 
Rocco never went to the galleys; he died in prison, and with his last 
breath begged the pardon of his generous mistress. 

She soon got the better of her wounds, which were but flesh-cuts, and 
lived to tell the story of “er own murder,” as she called it, as she sat 
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heading ‘her amply-loaded board. She told it well, and it was esteemed 
a anecdote. Now she is dead, the little countess, and all that 
remains of her are a pair of tiny feet sculptured in marble, a monument 
of vanity, in the corner of a certain studio under the shadow of the palace 
where she flourished. But there is a register in the good angel’s book 
that shall not ‘be tten in that solemn day of reckoning, when the 
humble scopatore and the dainty countess shall stand together before the 
Great Judge. The register written in that book shall cover a multitude 
of sins, and poor Rocco’s dying blessing shall witness loudly in her favour 
—the poor, vain, naughty little countess with the noble forgiving soul ! 
Delightful as is the climate of Rome, its very mildness renders it so ex- 
ceedingly enervating and exhausting, that after a residence of six or seven 
months the debilitated constitution requires achange. But the question is 
where to go? A query not so easily answered. Perhaps no large city in the 
world was ever more in waut of suburban resources—a want arising ‘from 
the vast extent of the desolate Campagna, clasping the city on all sides with 
an arid girdle, where not a house is seen, neither man nor beast thriving on 
that unwholesome soil, with its deadly night exhalations, so pernicious in 
summer as to drive the very cattle from their pastures. One must journey 
sixteen long miles to Albano, or L’Aricia, or Frascati, before anything m 
the shape of summer quarters appears. What weary pilgrimages I made! 
what ‘horrible dens (all the property of princes) did I behold! It was 
positively sickenmg to walk through them. Each time I returned ‘home 
more and more disgusted. At last we heard of quite unexceptionable 
apartments at Rocca di Papa, which we fixed upon at once. The Rocca, 
seen distinctly from Rome to the right of Frascati, isa regular eagle’s nest, 
perched on the highest range of the Alban Hills, forming so characteristic 
a feature in every view of the Roman Campagna; the summit of Monte 
Cavi, crowned by its white convent, alone rises above it. At a distance 
the place looks unattainable, except by an aérial railway, ora balloon ; but 
we shallsee. The air is the purest in the neighbourhood of Rome; it is 
close to the Alban Lake, and the sea breezes eome sweeping over its 
woods with a delicious coolness. Nous verrons. 
We have reached our vileggiatura, and are But I must tell things 
m order. At four o’clock we ordered the carriage, our luggage having 
us in & most primitive cart drawn by two great oxen. As I 
descended the steep stairs leading from our rooms, al secondo, to the 
street—those regular Roman stairs, filthy and abominable in spite of 
remonstrances—and looked into the recesses of the interior cortile (a 
place which, in London, would infallibly be pounced on by the sanitary 
commissioners by reason of its varied and most potent smells), I really 
felt = sentimental, and could not bear the idea of turning my back on 
w Rome even for a temporary absence. But this weakness 
yielded to the anticipations of the rural beauty and historic recollections 
in store for me on the Alban Hills ; so, wafting an adieu to the stately 
Pinctan Hill, and giving a salute to the dome of St. Peter’s and the 
Coliseum, we passed out by the Lateran Gate. The Campagna passed, 
we mount the lower spurs of the Alban Hills, towards Grotta Ferrata. A 
fair and pleasant scene opens, cultivation reappears, there are olive 
grounds bearing rich promise of fruit, and great vineyards sloping down 
onthe sunny side of the valleys towards gushing streamlets. ‘here is 
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an old ruined tower high on a swelling mound, and above, almost per- 
pendicular, are the hills whither we are journeying, shooting straight up 
into the blue sky, mildly mellowed by the approach of evening. Now 
we are at Grotta Ferrata, a small village tating filially round an 
immense castellated monastery, a feudal pile that frowns an over a 
turfy meadow, broken by noble avenues of ancient elms stretching from 
its solid portal. Within that monastery are Dominichino’s duiiets 
frescoes; but—pazienza, not a word of description—we must reach the 
Roeca. The poor horses, hot and weary, rest for a moment before the 
Osteria, a locality where fleas abound, and salamé would be dressed 
swimming in oil—ideas which alarm us so much we do not descend; so 
an old man comes hobbling out with a wicker bottle in his hand, and 
asks “If the Eccellenzas will not drink?’ “No, they won't.” So off 
he limps, wishing us a “buon viaggio” with as much earnest unction as 
if we were bound for the moon on Astolfo’s Hippogrifo. The horses 
having recovered their wind, we proceed, plunging into cavernous lanes, 
along roads broken by such sheets of rock they must have lain there 
since the days that Ascanius founded Alba. But if the roads are rough, 
how lovely is the matted tangle of flowers and moss on the high banks, 
the clematis, the vine, and the fair convolvulus, wreathing every stone 
and branch with verdant garlands! How delicious is the air sweetened 
with the moist earthy scent of abundant nature exhaling her richness ! 

This road is interminable ; it becomes worse and worse, and we seem 
to sink deeper and deeper between the rocky banks. ‘ If we should meet 
anything—only fancy!” No sooner are the words out of our mouth, 
than, turning a sharp angle, a pile of loaded carts appear, bearing down 
on us. Now what is to be done. ‘ Have the grace to stop,” cries our 
Jehu. The drivers respond, “Si, si; all is well. You shall pass.” 
(The Italians, when not provoked, are so polite.) And after unheard-of 
,exertions in the way of talking and screaming (for nothing can be done 
here without an immoderate amount of palaver—and if the Italians don’t 
whittle like the Americans, they talk as much), the oxen and the carts 
are dragged to one side, and Jehu, smacking his whip, proceeds. When 
we did emerge from those deep lanes we found ourselves in a boundless 
forest of splendid chesnuts—a rare old wood—while around rose lofty 
mountains veiled with the same leafy covering. Evening shed around 
soft tints, deepening the shadows, and dimming the vistas through these 
ancient trees, their silvery trunks catching the last rays of the departing 
sun, setting in the reddening waves of the blue Mediterranean. But.of 
all most beautiful was the broom, which formed a golden underwood 
glorious to behold. On the rising hills, in the wooded chasms, deep in 
the valleys, waved the gilded shrubs, forming masses of colour that, 
blending with the bright green, was dazzling in its burnished splendour. 

A steep ascent lay before us; a little opening in the overarching 
boughs disclosed the Rocca, high on the topmost mountain-peak—a grey 
mysterious pile, looking down despitefully, as if mocking our efforts to 
reach it. It positively looks as distant as it did from the Campagna. 
How the poor horses strive to pull the carriage up that endless hill! 
And so they must, for already the stars are appearing, and the dark 
wood glooms and closes around us like a dreamy vision. Ina 


beside the road a little shrine has been raised to the Madonna; there is 
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a picture of her bearing the Jesus-child; a lamp burns dimly before it, 
and sheds its flickering gleam across the road ; flowers are placed near in 
broken and a bright carpet has been spread of the yellow broom- 
flowers in of the Virgin-mother. As we proceed, slowly enough 
now, for it is almost dark, some one suggests robbers, which makes us 
all uncomfortable ; but as no one likes to own ‘it, a dead silence ensues. 
At last we stop ; we are come as far as the carriage can take us, and 
must walk up to the house—E£ cost buona notte ! 

Early this morning I threw open the green shutters and looked out. 
Never can I forget the thrill of rapturous delight with which I beheld 
that glorious burst. The very universe seemed lying at my feet ; and I 
thought of Satan, and the exceeding high mountain from whence all 
the kingdoms of the world were shown to the Redeemer, and wondered 
if a vaster horizon opened before them. Oh, it was magnificent ! 
Words, descriptions, can do but stint justice to that majestic union of 
woods, green and golden, melting lovingly into plains, which in their 
turn melt into a city backed by mountains, blending in the dim aérial 
distance with the ocean, in its turn dissolving into the heavens. Be- 
neath me lay the boundless, measureless Campagna—a soft desert, waving, 
undulating, billowy, receiving every impress of the passing clouds, now 
darkened with vast masses of shade, like huge floating chimeras, now 
dancing, dazzling, in the burning sunshine—an earthy main, changeful 
and fitful as its prototype the sea. There were the yellow corn-fields, 
the emerald pastures, the wilderness of barren grass, burnt up and cal- 
cined, while here and there a sombre tomb, a ruined tower, or columned 
villa form an inky point. Beyond, raised on a stately mountain-terrace, 
lay Rome—that great and unutterable Sphynx-word the last jud 
only shall unfold—throned on her seven legendary hills ; here and there 
a bright spot, a glistening point, revealing some stately portico, or dome, 
or obelisk—yet all vague and undefined as that Eternity to which her 
existence is so mysteriously linked. 

To the right, where the mighty prairie fades into the cloudy distance, 
abruptly rises Monte Soracte—Apollo’s ancient home—lone and solitary, 
its chasmed sides and the connecting heights darkened by the Cimmerian 
forest, leading the eye on to the graceful chain of the Sabine Hills, 
where the rich purple and roseate rays of the setting sun ever love to 
linger. To the left, a line of silver straggles through the plain, twisting 
and winding like a glittering serpent, the sacred Tiber flowing on towards 
Ostia, where it meets the ocean, belting the land with a broad zone of 
azure, beautiful as the magic cestus of Venus. Oh, the heavenly 
breezes that came wafting to me from its waves, fresh and cool as the 
breath of morning! Well was it with me in this beauteous solitude, 
where all nature—land and sea and air—danced and rejoiced before me, 
sympathising with my delight. 

Nearer at land lay Grotta Ferrata, Marino, and Castello, domed and 
oriental-looking, cresting the topmost headland of the Alban Lake, 
whose dark waters open deep below. Behind me uprose the conical 
height of Monte Cavi, a diadem of ancient trees waving before the 
white convent on its summit ; while lower down, on the opposite side, a 
broad defile, once the Latin Valley, rips asunder the heights of ancient 
Tusculum, now fertile aud verdant with the gardens of Frascati. As I 
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gazed, images of fabulous and historic Rome floated before my eyes—~ 
Virgil, Horace, quaint old Livy, courtly Tacitus, and bitter Suetonius 
were here, no shadows of antiquity, but real living men. On this land they 
had lived, on these mountains they had sung, on those plains the heroes 
whose deeds they had immortalised had fought and conquered—classic 
history lay like a book before me, its most thrilling annals palpable to 
my senses, to be read in these fair lines, these desolate valleys, and yon 
boundless expanse ! 

We are somewhat settled in our new home, which English readers 
would think passing strange. A great gaping door opens from the 
street (big enough to accommodate a carriage and six) into a boundless 
passage or hall, a cross between a dungeon and a cellar, where the horses 
stand, and the boys enjoy a game of mora, wn, due, ¢r2, sempre |’istesso. 
Stone stairs, very vial swept, mount to a kind of Babel altitude up 
various stories, each story being considered a house, and treated accord- 
ingly, having its door and bell. On the first piano (story) some Italians 
are enjoying the vileggiatura, dividing their time between sleeping and 
eating, the latter operation being announced by a most potent smell of 
garlic ; their windows are always closed, and they scarcely ever descend, 
so they must have a dead lively time of it. But ‘d forget, something does 
occupy a portion, at least, of the natives. A contessa, brown and dried 
up as a walnut-shell, after having passed a life of divertimento, and made 
much scandal in her day, has become a widow, and now receives the 
tender addresses of a certain young marchese of the Guardia Nobile, as 

ras Job, and as extravagant as the Prodigal. When his purse is light, 

mounts and rides to visit his ancient Phyllis, who, with rapturous 
welcomes, gives him no end of money and love. Both favours received, 
the gallant knight rides again to Rome, leaving the venerable contessa 
inconsolable until next time (which soon comes) when the young rascal’s 
pockets want re-lining. Telle est la vie méme au fond des foréts ! 

We rusticate above in rooms unconscious of carpets, but with fine 
scagliola floors, otherwise in a plain and primitive manner. Sometimes 
there is meat for dinner, sometimes brown bread and eggs; at other 
times, thanks to our Mercuries the carbonari from Albano and Frascati, 
we also revel in the Egyptian flesh-pots. 

Besides our own serviti there is a mixed and heterogeneous crowd 
always loitering about. First and foremost Maria, a stalwart contadina, 
with the fresh ruddy look of a rustic Hebe. She carries all the water 
used in the house in a great brass vessel on her head, and carries it nobly 
(with the air and step of a water-nymph), from some unknown depths, 
where the stream oozes from the rock, up those long, long flights, of 
stairs. Maria flaunts about in a red handkerchief floating from her head, 
her hair pierced by a silver arrow—long, and sharp, and dangerous—a 
weapon she can use, too, if occasion require, for a dark devil lurks in 
Maria’s flashing eyes; round her neck are long strings of coral, givin 
her, as connected with the brass vessel and the water generally, a mermai 
character. On Sundays and festa days Maria puts on a smart red petti- 
coat, with green ribbons, and a gorgeous pair of purple stays, trimmed 
with a profusion of white lace draped about; she has gold we and a 
cross, which may be taken off, but the coral, I believe, she sleeps in. 
There are dark stories about Maria, otherwise a kind, genial soul, ever 
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ready with her-sparkling smile and hearty “ Stia bene, signora.” She is 
married toa brute, a species of cacciatore, who divides his time between 

ing in the forest and drinking in the Spaccio di Vino, from whence 
it was “his custom .of an afternoon” to return home dead drunk, and to 

Maria, who-was.a comely girl, and might have married better but for 
an unhappy hankering after this unworthy Nimrod, bore it meekly for 
some time. She bore his blows in silence, shedding sad and bitter tears 
over her blighted love—her true and honest love. Butshe was an Italian; 
hot fever-blood flowed in her veins, and desire for the “ vendetta” lurked 
like a gloomy spirit at her heart-strings. Continued insult and ill-usage 
wore out, little by little, her love: that brilliant orb, which irradiates and 
gilds a woman's life, set to rise no more, and the dark shadows of pitchy 
night—sombre, gloomy night—stole over her spirit. She would have 
vengeance—vengeance on the man who had 8o basely ill-used her. 

The opportunity was not long wanting. Ferdinando soon staggered 
into their wretched hovel royally drunk, and flung himself upon the 
nuptial couch (Anglicé, the only bed they possessed). Maria, in ominous 
silence, had waited his return; she rose, and taking her working imple- 
ments—needles and scissors, the weapons of our sex bequeathed to us by 
the wise Minerva—she sat down beside the bed on which lay rapt ina 
bestial sleep her debased husband, and began to sew. Yes, to sew, 
stitching the two sheets firmly and securely together: her hand did not 
tremble, but there was a deadly look in her black eyes all the while, 
pregnant of evil. She sewed until Ferdinando was entirely enclosed as in 
a net; then she rose—the eyes flashing a still darker fire—and pro- 
ceeded to a certain corner where he kept his guns, and sticks, and knives. 
Her hand fell intuitively on a big stiletto knife, but it trembled a little, 
and was withdrawn: she paused, then firmly clutched the largest and 
the heaviest bludgeon there, with which she strode off to the bed where 
her husband Jay bound firm and fast. A satanic smile came over her 
face as she raised the heavy stick and dealt him a portentous blow ; 
another ‘and another fell from that indignant woman, dealt with the 

i of love, and rage, and vengeance, and a heavy sense of wrong, 
until the drunken man, suddenly sobered by the pain, writhed and 
swayed in agony, as he lay weltering in his blood. His piteous cries 
and groans aroused the neighbours, who came bursting in; they shrank 
back appalled at the ghastly sight, for Maria, wild with evil passions, 
stood like an avenging Fury over her husband, remorseless, unsexed, 
maddened. She was seized from behind, and the weapon forced from her 
grasp ;—recalled to herself, she swooned away. Her husband, when ex- 
tricated from the sheets, was all but dead; months passed ere he reco- 
vered, a.cowed and humbled man, who shrank away from Maria like a 
beaten cur. Poverty forced them still to live under the same roof, but 
they never spoke. When we came a year had passed, and Maria looked 
jovial and happy: she had conquered; and but for a certain dark 
na I could not have believed so dire a tale. 

We: a farm-yard behind the villa—more like:an English one than 


any I have seen in [taly—and I love it for the sake of my far-off father- 
land. There are — stacks of firewood, and poultry, and melancholy 
geese wandering 


in search of water, which they never find, and 
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horses that come down from the woods for their evening feed, and dogs 
that lie all day asleep in the sun. But, after all, it is not English, for 
down comes quiet Minici, the serving-man, towards the Ave Maria, in 
the pleasant evening time, followed by a troop of grey oxen with mighty 
horns, and strings of mules laden with wood, and horses carrying on 
their backs, in piled- P sheaves, the sweetly-scented hay from the upper 
pastures on Hannibal's Camp ; not to forget the hill-side terraced with 
vines, and the long Pergola (arbour) draped with young grapes, under 
which my'sisters play at Bocci in the shade, and the sound of the low 
chant from the monastery below, in the wood, as the monks meet for 
evening ae 

But I have not yet introduced you to half the humours of our rock- 
home, to which the houses are, as it were, chained, something after the 
manner of Prometheus. There are Maria’s children, who gather about 
the doors, and roll in the dust, or sleep on the bare stones—hardy little 
wretches, as ignorant of soap as of algebra. Luigi, the youngest, has 
his mother’s eyes, that gleam like two coals—a real little beauty, fat, and 
round, and graceful as a young Cupid, if he were only cleaned from the 
dirt contracted during his two years’ life. He is always to be seen 
flourishing a large table-knife, threatening instant dindows when he 
rolls from the top of a certain flight of stairs to the bottom—a feat he 
contrives to perform many times every day, amid lamentations and cries 
for mamma, and piteous appeals to all at hand, as he points to his head, 
eloquently expressive of the pain he feels there. His great delight is to 
sit in the midst of the cocks and hens and the three misanthropic geese, 
who.come crowding round him with an unwarrantable freedom, pecking 
at the morsel of bread he is munching—a liberty he repels by hustily 
screaming, and flinging at them his table-knife, with a look and action 

tly Herculean. He would swear, that urchin, if he could speak. 

ides tumbling down the steps, he has an immense predilection for 
water, which evil passion led him vagabondising the other day into the 
street to the town fountain, where he was afterwards discovered with his 
head downwards, and his heels in the air, almost drowned. Great was 
the indignation of Maria, who, administering a revivifying thump, held 
him in the same position in the air until all the water had escaped from 
his mouth, when she brought him home crumpled up in her apron like a 
dead rabbit. But next day he was valiantly fighting with the dogs, the 
same devil-me-care little imp as ever, with those gleaming eyes ns, his 

éllow curls. 

Uniless strayed into the forest, or on some aquatic excursion, he has a 
pleasant enough life of it with his little sister, whom he beats a volonté, 
unless his young aunt Filomela, a tall, well-favoured lass—who counts 
some fifteen summers, and carries loads of bricks on her head all day to 
the Iabourers below repairing the wall—does not catch him in a quiet 
eorner, when she fails not maliciously to administer her practical opinion 
of his conduct and principles with such emphatic arguments in the shape 
of blows as cause poor Luigi to wake the deepest echoes of the Roeca. 
A wicked little soul is Filomela, and quite up to any mischief; but an 
agreeable holocaust to Luigi’s feelings is shortly offered by Maria, who, 
rushing down at the noise, beats her sister in return, sending her off— 
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wishing her @ thousand accidents and mille diavoli—to carry bricks on 
her head. 

Not to be forgotten is our landlady, the Sora Nena, a huge, bulky 
woman, of some forty years old, who amuses her leisure by drinking the 

vino sincero all day, indicating her diurnal pastimes by a certain 
unsteadiness in her legs, and a misty, vague expression in her eyes, when 
she descends into the yard to take the air after the sun has set, a gaudy 
handkerchief on her head flying like a flag from the topmast in the 
evening breeze. She grunts out a few inarticulate words, quite unintel- 
ligible to any one but the fowls and the disconsolate geese, ever on the 
search for their native element, who all flock around her in a joyous 
chorus, and jump on her head and shoulders—a delicate attention she quite 
appreciates, and rewards with some corn, settling down finally near the 
hen-house door into a state of drowsy unconsciousness, and faintly calling 
at intervals for Rosa, her maid—whose care it is to tend the re vines, 
and bind the delicate tendrils to the supporting canes—who at length 
comes to fetch her home. Her husband, L——, the nouveau riche, is a 
study in his line. He began life as a shepherd, and either by finding a 
treasure on Monte Cavi, or egregiously cheating his employers, has 
_ made an immense fortune, bought the villa in which we live, and lands 
and woods, and flocks and herds, and become a grand signore, without 
the wildest notion how to spend or to enjoy his money, except by 
——— oppressing the poor. He has skulked about for weeks to 
escape being murdered, in the woods, by those he has injured, dozens of 
men having sworn to take his life ; as in the republican days of Roman 
freedom, the patrician youth vowed to cut off their country’s foe, the 
Etruscan Porsenna. 

Such is the home circle in our vileggiatura. Outside is a street mount- 
ing up in an almost perpendicular line towards the topmost mass of rock, 
piled like Pelion upon Ossa, where a few ancient trees—scathed and 
worn by the winds of centuries—wave over the remnants of a fortress, 
once the property of the Orsini, but now a feudo of their deadliest 
enemies, the Colonna ; captured by the Duke of Calabria in 1484, by the 
Caraffeschi and the Duke of Alba afterwards, the now desolate aad 
remote ruin has often resounded to the thunder of artillery. The rock on 
which it stood was originally formed by vast deposits of lava, near what 
was once a great volcano: the village now perches on the outermost lip 
of the ancient crater; the ground, the banks, the rocks, all are lava, 
blue and calcined as when emitted from the boiling pit that once rent the 
sides of the Alban Mount, flinging dire destruction around. Under the 
shadow of the medieval citadel the Duomo squeezes itself in on the top of 
the single street, its deep melodious clock giving time to the whole 
my and reminding us that if we lie still and dream—pleasant dreams 
on distant mountain-tops, as did Endymion—the busy world rushes 
onwards, eager, feverish, impetuous ; that battles rage, and nations 
mourn in heavy tribulation ; that destruction is abroad; and that death and 
joy, pestilence and love, each rule the passing hour on that. world 
stretched beneath our feet, while we alone are at rest. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES ON LITERATURE IN FRANCE, 


BY SIR NATHANIEL. 





I.—Pumarite CHastes. 


Among the critical essays with which the French press teems, we 
English take naturally a special interest in those which relate to our own 
literature. These are a numerous class, and the demand seems likely to 
increase the rate of supply. To allude to a few writers in this depart- 
ment: There is M. ur Dudley, who, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
has criticised Sir Bulwer Lytton’s “New Timon,” and the poems of 
Alexander Smith the romantic, and of Matthew Arnold the classical ; 
and the literary merits at large of Thomas Moore and of Charles Dickens. 
M. E.-D. Forgues has initiated his countrymen in a large course of 
English belles lettres,—now taking for his theme the ‘“‘ Mount Sorel” of 
Mrs. Marsh, now the “ Hochelaga” of Mr. Warburton,—anon turning 
the pages of (ce spirituel badaud) Mr. Titmarsh’s “ Irish Sketch-Book,” 
and analysing the subtle beauties of Alfred Tennyson, and guessing at the 
enigma meanings of Robert Browning, and doing his best by the subtleties 
of Shelley, and the whims and oddities of Thomas Hood, and interpreting 
the natural supernaturalisms of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and the strange 
vagaries of Edgar Poe, and the equivocal tendencies of ‘ Sir Edouard’s” 
Lucretia, and the crosses of Mrs. Norton’s Stuart of Dunleath, and the 
autobiographical mystifications of George Borrow ;—M. Eugéne Forgade 
has introduced to his countrywomen the romances of Charlotte Bronte, 
and analysed for his countrymen the History of Mr. Macaulay, and 
Warburton’s Memoirs of Prince Rupert ;—M. John Lemoinne has dis- 
cussed the memoirs of Lord ha a and of Beau Brummel ;—M. 
Merimée (and others) Grote’s History of Greece ;—M. Gustave Planche, 
not a few of our novelists, ingluding Fielding and Bulwer Lytton, and of 
our latter-day dramaturges, Maturin and Fanny Kemble ;—M., Léon de 
Wailly, the sonnets of Shakspeare, the tragedies of Shakspeare’s prede- 
cessors, and the lyrics of Robert Burns ;—the life and times of Boling- 
broke, and the umbratic career of Junius, have been minutely treated by 
M. Charles de Rémusat, who has also given a “study” of that favourite 
subject for French études, Horace Walpole ;—M. Milsand has discoursed 
on the poetical charms of Campbell, of Tennyson, of Westland Marston, 
of Mrs. Browning, of Edmund Reade, and of Henry Teglsty Salo 
plays, Bulwer Lytton’s epic, and Carlyle’s Latter-day Pamphlets ;—M., 
Montégut has interpreted the Christian Socialism of Charles Kingsley’s 
novels and pamphlets, and the writings of Margaret Fuller, and has 
appraised the pretensions of Carlyle, and his friend John Sterling, and the 
humours of Sam Slick, and the aspirations of Longfellow, and the oracles 
of Emerson. But of all writers who have thus taken upon them to 
familiarise French readers with English literature, and its American off- 
shoots, M. Philaréte Chasles enjoys probably the repute of pre-eminence ; 
so diligent, so persevering, so minute, and so miscellaneous have been his 
researches into our literary doings, from Elizabethan days downwards. 
Seven years he spent on our shores, and made of them'seven years of 
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plenty ; reaping large harvests of our native lore, and laying them up for 
ig nce porusta shout digsbusing hie of 
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fallacies on their part concerning English a+ shi e does it with a 
becoming consciousness of superior knowledge, of familiar acquaintance 
with our real claims and characteristics. “Many persons in France,” he 
says, “are still persuaded that Dr. Young is a great poet, and that there 
once lived a certain sublime bard of the name of Ossian.”* He can teach 
them a little better than that,.and does so. Speaking of French transla- 
tions of Shakspeare, after the Letourneur he says’: ‘I assert that 
France, Italy, and Spain, who have read Shakspeare translated in this 
manner, have no knowledge of any two pages of Shakspeare.”¢ Again: 
“ France,” says he, cnngeiianatilly, “reads ‘ Pamela’ and drinks largely 
of Young. France is ignorant that Young made money by his tears, that 
he shared in the orgies of Mary Wortley Montague and of Wharton, and 
that he was the most mercenary of whining mendicants; or, again, that 
Richardson combined in his own person agreat deal of the Tartufe with 
a little of the Avare. Generous and deluded France admires whatever 
comes from England.”{ This misplaced generosity, this amiable delu- 
sion, M. Chasles has the means and the will to correct. 

His critical remarks on our belles lettres extend over a wide surface. 
He has a good deal to say, and to the purpose, about Skelton, the 
satirical laureate of Henry VIII. — about Shakspeare’s predecessors, 
contemporaries, successors in the dramatic art;—he passes sentence ‘on 
Dryden and Nat Lee, on Swift, Sterne, Fielding, Walpole, and our 
eighteenth century literature in general, while most of the leading names 
of the nineteenth also pass under his review. With Sir Walter Scott 
he was personally acquainted, during his sojourn amongst us, and cordial 
though discriminating is his admiration of the great novelist—of his 
Shakspearian faculty of discovering vice latent in virtue, and of virtue in 
vice—his power of analysing and vivifying the characters at once of a 
fierce Balfour of Burley and a sublimely simple Jeannie Deans—his dis- 
passionate views of diverse forms of life—his freedom from exaggeration, 
pretence, and rhapsody—his purity of moral tendency, his healthful, 
bracing freshness of thought and style. Byron he accounts the repre- 
sentative of the age’s sufferings, vanity, bitterness, ennui, misery, impo- 
tent passion, aimless and hopeless violence, inappeasable discontent, 
morbid excitement followed by depression, and feverish irritability accom- 
panied by disgust. ‘‘ He was a coxcomb, haughty, vicious, pretentious, 
prejudiced, and vragging about some faults from which he was actually 
free ; a dandy and a scoffer, capricious and resentful”—“a great man 
rather in point of style than of thought, a master in diction and colour- 
ing; like Rousseau, able to condense into one word that falls like a 
thunderbolt the power and anguish of emotion”’—while his “morality” 
may be called the “résumé of Hume’s and Bayle’s; its only corollary, 
suicide.” As Shakspeare had, as it were, summed up the middle ages, 
and announced modern analysis ; as Moliére had immortalised the good 
sense of the bourgeois classes ; as Voltaire had represented the French 








* “Du Génie de la Langue Anglaise.” t Ibid. § U1. 
+ “Les Voyageurs Anglais dans les Salons de Paris.” 
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mind, armed for the destruction of the olden world; so it was reserved 
for Byron to “ express in sublime verses the mortal throes of civilisation, 
destroying itself, and struggling for new life from amid its own ruins— 
of passion, self-devouring and self-accursed—of social refinement aspiring 
to savage life—of Europe, proud of her past while abjuring i that 
despairing unbelief which fain would believe, and that impotent. faith 
which becomes immersed anew in doubt.” 

Shelley and Keats are also treated of at some length, the latter with 
marked ability and fine critical insight. Professor Wilson (called by M. 
Chasles, Doctor Wilson, which is a mistake, and moreover Doctor 
Robert Wilson, which is another*) is pronounced neither the purest, nor 
the most concise, but certainly one of the most brilliant writers of the 
day: a less doubtful opinion than that Diderot and Jean Paul, Sterne 
and Charles Nodier seem to have contributed in forming his vari-coloured, 
sparkling, rapturous style. What Frenchman, some may ask, can 
sibly relish Christopher North? M. Chasles is no strait-laced French- 
man of the old régime, in his literary tastes; and he avows a genuine 
zest for this Scottish vieillard trés-blanc et trés-vert, and even for the 
wild work of criticism pursued in the oetes. True, this dithyrambic 
and vagrant way of playing the critic is not, he allows, without its risks ; 
but nerther is the high and dry school. After all, he reminds his 
brethren, Diderot is the survivor of Fréron; Hazlitt and Coleridge are 
authorities, while the didactic writers of their age are ignored. “TI pre- 
fer,” he protests, “‘ that crack-brained book of Cazotte’s, or one line even 





* M. Chasles we should doubt to be a Frenchman at all if he did not now and 
then make a slip in English orthography or onomatology. But, by comparison 
with others, he is on the whole singularly free from mistakes in this matter. His 
utmost errors generally extend no farther than the kind instanced above, where 
one of our glorious Johns is turned into a Doctor Bob—or than some slight alter- 
ation, addition, or omission of letters: thus Cowper is spelt Cooper, Spenser is 
Spencer, Jeffrey is Jeffreys (not always, however, though Southey, who called him 
Judge Jeffrey, would have loved to have it so), Collier is Collyer, Sir Thomas 
More is turned into Thomas Moore, Shaftesbury becomes Shaftsbury, &c. ‘Two 
of James the Second’s female victims on the Bloody Assize are called mistriss Lys 
and mistriss Grant, whom we have no great difficulty in recognising as Alice 
Lisle (“the Lady Alice”) and Elizabeth Gaunt. Abraham Holmes too is turned 
into le major Holmer, and Percy Kirke into le colonel Kerk. But even trivial errors 
of this kind seldom occur; and of them some are perhaps imputable to the printer. 

But to those who, being familiar with Shakspeare, are further blessed with an 
ear, a memory, and a nervous system, it is disagreeable to find M. Chasles, when 
professedly quoting Gentle Willy’s ¢psissima verba, pervert 

“ With all my imperfections on my head” 


into the sorry, scraggy ghost of the ghost’s line, 
“With all my sins on my head.” 


Nor do we relish M. Chasles’s new reading of a celebrated saying of Dogberry’s 
—(by the way, a great favourite with M. Chasles, who expresses special admira- 
tion for ce magistrat subalterne, bon petit juge de paix, excellent homme, qui se nomme 
Dogberry ;—adding, of the man who would fain have been written down an ass, 
Ii a deviné les antagonismes de Kant):—The phrase in question, as Shakspeare’s 
countrymen read and relish it, is, “most tolerable and not to be endured:” but 
oh, what a falling off is there in M. Chasles’s version!—“ Le Dogberry de Shak- 
speare .... dirait, employant sa phrase ordinaire (!), qu'elle est most excellent 
and not to be endured.” (L’Angleterre au XIX® siécle, p. 395.) Asa zealous 
philologian, alone, we might have expected M. Chasles tocatch at the “ tolerable” 
and “not to be endured” of the original. 
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of, that doctor Mathanasius, who is without common sense, to the stale 
and sterile seriousness of La Harpe.” One of our critic’s brethren in the 
craft, M. Ch. de Mazade, considers him to be in fact more than half an 
Englishman in his reflections, opinions, judgments, tastes, and modes of 
thought ; all of which, he (the critic’s critic) says, have been formed in 
England,* adding that M. Chasles not only “ abounds in English phrases 
and turns of speech,” but is characterised by “that sort of taste com- 

unded of the analytical and the imaginative” by which, in M. de 
Mazade’s opinion, an essayist of London or Edinburgh may easily be 
recognised. 

For his “‘ Studies,” literary and political, of England in the eighteenth 
century, M. Chasles disclaims any other title: they are not biographies, 
he says, nor pictures, but “Studies” only. In an age of greater sim- 
plicity he would have called them “ Essays,” or “ Discourses :” but these 
titles he considers sacred to bygone ages, and to be reserved for such 
masters as a Machiavel, a Bacon, or a Montesquieu. The sketches col- 
lected under this head he may be thought to have arranged in a rather 
forced unity ; his leading subject, for instance, the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
having died years before the eighteenth century opened, while Sir 
William Temple (another “study”) missed it more narrowly (but then a 
miss is as good as a mile in space, and as a half-century m time), and 





* In the volume on Men and Manners in the Nineteenth Century, M. Chasles 
dwells with interest on his early life in London, “in a little room near Hyde 
Park and Grosvenor-square.” He recals with rapture the days passed on the 
banks of the Serpentine, with Byron’s last poem, or Scott’s new romance. The 
first balls at which he ever “assisted” were “ those of Grosvenor-square.” He 
formed acquaintance with several men of renown. Jeremy Bentham was one of 
them—“ that La Fontaine among philosophers.” M. Chasles was “ touched by 
his evident sincerity, but dissatisfied with his doctrines, the offspring of ma- 
terialism and arithmetic.” Coleridge (from Jerry to S. T. C.—what a transi- 
tion!) was another: the young Frenchman pilgrimised to Highgate, and found 
the old man eloquent in the act of addressing a roomful, in a voice manly, mellow, 
musical: “ the softened light of his gaze and the strong and rounded contours of 
his face recalled the physiognomy of Fox with more of tranquillity, that of Mira- 
beau with less of turbulence, and that of M. Berryer with a more abstract and 
dreamy cast. Like these three eminently gifted men, he possessed the power of 
sympathy, the orator’s chiefest quality.” S.T.C.’s discourse on this occasion 
included a learned and richly-coloured analysis of the dramatic poets of Greece. 
Anon he reviewed all the explanations offered by metaphysics of the problem of 
Life—expounding Hartley’s vibratory theories (once his own), and treading with 
bold step on Berkley’s enchanted ground; then again commenting (was Elia 
there?) on the fantastic Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle; quoting ore rotundo 
some choice passage from our old divines, and, with bowed head, from the Para- 
dise of Dante. In subsequent interviews, Coleridge ‘“ condescended,” says M. 
Chasles, “to point out to me, in several conversations which were at the same 
time monologues and dithyrambes, the capital features of his vast system.” M. 
Chasies leaves him with the character of being “a sort of mystic Diderot”—“the 
Novalis of England.” 

To Charles Lamb our essayist was introduced by Valpy. Ona June evening 
in 1818, Carlagnulus walked into Valpy’s darksome study—‘“a swarthy elderly 
little man”—of whom “ you could at first see nothing but the head, then a pair of 
large shoulders, then a delicate trunk (torse), and at last two legs fantastically 
thin, and indeed hardly perceptible. He had a green umbrella under his arm, 
and a very old hat came over his eyes.” Le bon Lamb! “ Intelligence, sweet- 
ness, melancholy, and gaiety, seemed to gush in torrents from his extraordinary 
countenance.” Ce bon Lamb M. Chasles describes as a sort of La Bruyere, Addi- 
son, and Sterne—whom no Frenchman will, nor ought to attempt to, translate. 
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William ITI. only witnessed its first streaks of dawn. But M. Chasles 
Shaftesbury as the man whose hand indirectly formed and 
moulded our middle-class society in the eighteenth century. Shaftesbury 
he seems to consider blindly overlooked, or stupidly underrated, by our 
historians. Hume, Lingard, Hallam, he says, scarcely touch in their 
histories on the name of this mysterious state-craftsman : the name only 
oecurs here and there in their pages, without explanation, and without 
relation to the events of which he was the animating spirit: as for 
Clarendon and Burnet, the former meets Shaftesbury only with the 
reproaches of an angered foe, the latter (a solemn blunderer) treats him 
well or ill, just as it suits the temper of his pen; and Rapin himself, 
though attached to Shaftesbury’s party, by no means unravels all the 
maneeuvrings of his leader. M. Chasles endeavours to bring out the 
chancellor’s figure in bolder relief; he dwells on his achievements as a 
political agitator, reformer, and conspirator ; on his making of protestant 
Anglicanism the pivot of our national polity, and preparing the nation for 
the new representative system ; the Test Act, the Exclusion Bill, the con- 
solidated authority of the Grand Jury, the alliance of commercial interests 
with “ Anglicanism,’’ the powerful cohesion of the party which drove out 
James II., and gave victory to William III., and supported the new 
dynasty on the throne during a hundred and fifty years,—these he traces 
directly to Ashley Cooper, the man who secured for his country the boon 
of Habeas corpus, who continued the work of Cromwell, and prepared 
the work of William III.,—Cromwell having sketched its outlines in the 
midst of public storms, and William completing it in the cabinet and on 
the field of battle. 

In the brief survey of Sir William Temple is to be noticed a protest 
against the notion, that literary genius involves and implies practical or 
public talent. Mr. Carlyle proposes Burns as Great Britain’s best possible 
premier. Napoleon himself declared that he would have made Corneille 
a minister of state, had the grand old Pierre lived under the Consulate 
and the Empire. Now, M. Chasles bids us examine literary genius under 
some of its ascertained practical aspects; to observe, for example, Dante, 
who, transported with wrath and revenge, can only curse, not conspire ; 
Machiavelli, who, a consummate master of every kind of ruse, cannot hit 
upon one to procure him bread to eat; Bacon, who could give such 
admirable advice to James I., but allowed himself to be convicted of 
peculation; Shakspeare, who, after makin his fortune in town, did not 
so much as become alderman or mayor of his own native Stratford; and 
Corneille, without a crown piece in his old age, and getting his stockings 
mended at the corner of a street. Whatever we may think of the felicity 
or appropriateness of M. Chasles’ illustrations, his argument deserves a 
nota bene, in these latter days, and by readers of latter-day pamphlets. 
In the foregoing names he recognises intelligences which nal cheated in 
meditation the capacity of active life, whose thinking powers had usurped 
every other human faculty, noble existences whose very superiority was 
prejudicial to their secular interests, like those over-subtle gases employed 
by science, but which our lungs do not inhale. ‘I ean fancy Corneille 
made Bonaparte’s minister! What a pretty number of mistakes, over- 
sights, scruples, distractions! ‘The Emperor would have been glad to 
exchange him for the lowest of his clerks, upon whom he could depend 
Aug.—voL. CIY. NO. CCCCXVI. 2 
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for the simple qualities of accuracy, submissiveness, and activity.” The 
life of Temple is not a bad text for a sermon to this purpose, and M. 
Chasles “improves” it accordingly. 

Well worth perusal, too, are the papers on Sir Robert Walpole and his 
Age, on Chesterfield, on Edmund Burke, and others, forming in connexion 
a more graphic and coherent account of our last century politics, states- 
men, and social condition, than can easily be found in any similar guise 
—so lucid in arrangement, so matterful in substance, so lively in expres- 
sion—in our own literature. 

Of Shakspeare and his Times, M. Chasles has made a compendious 
review, which the mass of readers will prefer to the more grave and 


sober pages of Guizot on the same theme. There is a large amount of 


information and illustrative detail brought together in these lively chapters. 
The author has skimmed off the cream of Collier’s researches ; he dis- 
courses familiarly on the actors and dramatists of Elizabethan days ; ; he 
criticises Webster and Ben Jonson at some length ; he has an ingenious 
essay touching the influence of Montaigne on Shakspeare ; ; he pleasantly 
digresses, @ propos of Falstaff, into a comparison of the fat knight with 
Panurge and Sancho, and thence into an examination of the ¢ypes 
bouffons and the types burlesques of the sixteenth century, including ax 
analysis of the writings of Skelton; he passes judgment on Shakspeare’ s 
translators, German and French (and the judgment is just, both in prin- 
ciple and in application) ; and, again, he presents a spirited coup dail of 
a performance at the Globe Theatre, the account of which it must have 
cost him as much pains to write, as it will cost the reader little to read— 
for it is as full of matter as an egg is of meat, and as palatable and easy 
to digest. 

M. Chasles scouts the notion of regarding Shakspeare as some monster 
of genius—some rude Titan of power and passion. He pictures him a 
sceptic poet, a calm and sometimes even cruel observer. brother to Mon- 
taigne, moved by a somewhat ironical pity for mankind and a profound 
contempt for the whims of fortune, which exalt or crush them. Instead 
of a coarse peasant, gifted with some genius, and sublime by accident, 
he sees in Shakspeare a melancholy and firmly-knit mind, a man of 
elegant manners, the friend of the noble Southampton, in favour with 
Queen Elizabeth, but solitary in the midst of buzzing crowds, among 
whom he passes without becoming one with them ; isolated by the very 
originality of a plastic organisation; endowed at once with a platonic and 
tender elevation of soul, a formidable clear-sightedness, and a feeling of 
compassion, not untouched with irony, for the pretensions and puerilities 
of his fellows. 

Ben Jonson, our critic styles the Holbein of the drama. Never, he 
affirms, was a high degree ‘of talent joined to so entire an absence of 
poetical spirit. Jonson “ not only ignores but rejects the ideal.” His 
genius is essentially and pre- -eminently prosaic. ‘ Do not suppose, how- 
ever, that he has “composed no good verses: that were to wrong him. 
Not Moliére has written tirades more remarkable for good sense and 
satire, not Mathurin Régnier has drawn characters with more cutting 
truth than certain passages of the English poet. He has been as suc- 
cessful in the serious epistle as Boileau, in drinking or in love-songs as 
Maitre Adam and Chaulieu. In occasional passages of Vo/pone, a rapid 
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torrent of energetic and ardent versification rushes onwards, charged at 
once with learning, with memorials of antiquity, with vigorous satire, and 
with bold comic effect. But the emotions which recal the soul to its 
source of existence, the expression of the passions, the development of 
character under the influence of the Jove that transforms, of the devotion 
that purifies, of the ambition that elevates them, are not to be found in 
Ben Jonson. The door of the ideal, as the Germans have it, is not open 
for him. It is on earth that he collects his treasures ; to earth he himself 
belongs. So soon as he would soar above it, wings fail him.” His art 
deals with the fantastic in actual life; he is a close observer of the ridi- 
culous ; he writes comedies on eccentrics after La Bruyére’s fashion. But 
he misses giving life to his humorists—for his mind was cold, his observa- 
tion was deficient in liveliness ; science occupied his days and his nights ; 
he did not even lay out the laboured plan of his drama until he had first 
prepared, as a necessary preliminary, a heap of Greek and Latin quota- 
tions. ‘“ He paints man as Holbein reproduced him, with his wrinkles, 
his furrows, warts and all.” May never Frenchman do less justice to, or 
show feebler appreciation of, our rough and tough, grim and gruff, bluff 
and burly old Ben! 

Passing by a mixed multitude of other “articles” on English litera- 
ture, old and new,—on the writings of Locke, the prosaic realism of De 
Foe’s fictions, the laboured sentiment of Richardson’s, the satirical 
humour of Fielding’s,—on Johnson’s didactic weight, Hume’s historical 
credit, the novels of Fanny Burney, the speculations of Godwin, the 
opera omnia of Southey,—passing by, not without special reluctance, our 
critic’s review of Macaulay’s History, and again his comments on the 
writings generally of the Ettrick Shepherd, and Mrs. Hemans, and 
L. E. L., and Sheridan Knowles, of the Brownings, the Howitts, Tenny- 
son, Leigh Hunt, Carlyle, R. H. Horne, Sir E. B. Lytton, Sir T. N. 
Talfourd, Lord Lindsay, R. M. Milnes, Dr. Pusey, Sewell, &e., &c.,— 
we must bestow a few lines on his volume devoted to America, its mate- 
rial, moral, and bookish aspects, retrospects, prospects. Its most recent 
literature is too recent for his notice; but of its “classics” he speaks 
freely. 

Washington Irving he calls a somewhat timid copy, on silk paper, of 
Addison, Swift, and Steele: ‘all that he writes glows with the gentle, 
pleasing sheen of watered silk ;”’—“ the velvety and golden dream which 
enchants him, gives a delicious illusion to the days of yore, and makes of 
him the Wouvermans of Anglo-American literature.” Fenimore Cooper 
is pronounced the most conscientious of notaries—giving an inventory of 
the scene before him, in terms more exact than a sheriff’s officer would 
use—rehearsing the slightest particulars connected with an action, while 
the action may be said, Hibernicé, to be at a stand-still—revealing the 
play of the passions with a mechanical punctuality, and a scrupulous 
stiffness—drawing characters which, compared with those we meet in 
real life, are as flowers preserved in an herbal to the flowers of the 
meadow—anatomising without idealising, for, “‘enemy of the ideal, he 
is like a chemist or mechanician, who must render a full account.” 
Bryant is likened to Klopstock, on the score of contemplative gentleness 
and gravity —both poets opening to you arcades of verdure which 
shadow slow and still waters. In Longfellow’s verse you feel the abiding 
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mournfulness of the mighty sounds and shades of the illimitable prairie 
and the aboriginal forest. Herman Melville is declared more truthful 
‘than Bougainville, who changed Tahiti’s groves into Pompadour saloons; 
than Diderot, who uses voluptuous Bougainville to colour and adorn his 
own sensual materialism ; than Ellis or Earle, who are one-sided mis- 
sionary advocates, and wanting both strength and style. Sam Slick is a 
firitt lass favourite with M. Chasles.* This Connecticut Clock Pedlar, 
he says, is an excellent and clever fellow—not clever in our (French) way, 
which is an old sort of cleverness turned rather stale and rancid, withered 
by its transformations and passage through colleges, Rome, Greece, 
Egypt, and some thirty ages of affiliation; but a cleverness native and 
naive, that comes from experience as comes the spark from the flint,— 
vivid, abrupt, penetrating, unwordy; the cleverness of a republican 
Panurge. There are chapters devoted to Anglo-American travellers, to 
the private manners of Jonathan, chez lui, to the “mechanism and 
strategics” of party, and other trite topics, interesting enough from a 
transatlantic pomt of view to deserve, as the Etudes have obtained, 
translation on Uncle Sam’s behoof, but rather passé reading for a less in- 
terested people on this side the water. 

So much of our space has been spent on what M. Chasles has con- 
tributed to the illustration of Old England’s, and New England’s, letter- 
press, that a sorry relict is left for the. notice of his miscellaneous études 
on topics French and Spanish, German and Italian. The ‘Life and 
Works of Aretino” is a discreditable subject, creditably treated. Aretino 
was a graceless scamp on the largest scale, who was born in a hospital 
and died in his own palace. He was a mercenary, selfish, foul-mouthed, 
foul-hearted sensualist — pen- and-ink scoundrelism embodied —literary 
blackguardism incarnate: yet Francis I. honoured him, Ariosto calle d 
him divine, Charles V. chatted with him as a crony ; he was the friend 
of Titian, ‘the confidant of John of Medicis, the pensioner of several 
doughty Italian princes; he was himself richer than a prince, he defied 
the thunders of the Seven Hills, he had more than the insolence of a con- 
dottiere, he was more admired dien Tasso, he was more renowned than 
Galileo. Whence, M. Chasles inquires, whence came his power? What 
was it that he represented? And the answer is, that he represented the 
press. Born at a moment when this new force, taking the world by 
surprise, almost sufficing to make mad the guilty and appal the free, was 
momently developing itself, growing , becoming truly formidable, he was 
the first to perceive its vast “capacity as an organ of aggression, insult, 
and slander. He saw in it potentially a lever whereby to lift the world, 





* Sam’s vocabulary, the slang of Yankee-dom, is especially attractive to one so 
fond of philological research as M. Chasles—whose studies in this department are 
not the least valuable or interesting of his multifarious labours. Witness the 
detailed examination of the progress and vicissitudes of his own mother tongue 
id Variations de la Langue Francaise depuis le XVIe Siécle,” &c. : Etudes sur le 
seisieme Siecle en France), and his essay on the Genius of the English Language 
(Etudes sur la Littérature et les Meurs de lV’ Angleterre au XIX¢ Siecle, pp. 3-29). 
Frequently there slip into his pages some agreeable allusions, en passant, to illus- 
trative points in philology, showing the bent of his mind, and that, in pursuing 
his other “ Studies,” he is never unmindful of what Mr. Trench calls the “Study 
of Words.” 
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to put as it were all the foundations of the earth out of course. A brilliant 
picture is set before us of this profligate adventurer in his Venetian 
palace, surrounded by substantial luxuries and besieged by hollow flat- 
teries: we see him gazing listlessly from his grand balcony, shaded by | 
silken draperies, and perfumed with orange-blossoms, on the Rialto 1 ale | 
beneath ; perhaps with Titian at his side, both contemplating the taper ‘am 
gondolas, the palatial domes, or the receding lines of the airy perspective. Bh i 
There is a crowd on the staircase. Orientals gorgeously attired, obse- | i 
quious Armenians, an envoy from the King of France, painters of renown, | i 
young sculptors athirst for fame, women fascinated by the great name of | 





Aretino, priests, valets de chambre, monks, pages, musicians, soldiers ; Mit 
s most of them charged with presents to the great man ; one, with a golden | Bak 
e vase; another, with a costly picture; a third, with a purse lined with | Hi! 
FA ducats; others, with a robe, or a mantle, or a doublet, or a velvet collar, vi it 
a or some choice piece of jewellery. Scattered through the hall in lavish | ik 
a disorder we may sce superb carpetiugs, mosaic marbles, antique perfuming- At 
a pans, swords in silver scabbards, pistols with ornamented stocks—all i 
a lying about in confusion—a discordant heap of curiosities culled from all Wat 
Be the ends of the earth, and of all ages, according to the caprice, the taste, H 
Ly or the fortune of the donor: not an item of the dazzling sum total has i 
Aretino purchased, all are presents. In a noble porphyry urn, sumptuous WH 
fabrics, gold and silver brocades, are mixed up with antique medals and 
3 academic diplomas. <A beautiful bust of white marble in a niche, crowned 
3 with laurel, seems to summon you to adoration ; you approach, and it is 
S —Aretino. On the right hand and on the left, the same head, full of 


character, but of a character impetuous, unbridled, hateful, ignoble, is 

reproduced wherever you turn, now in numerous pictures of every size, 

now in medals of bronze, or gold and silver, hanging from the tapestries 

of embroidered crimson velvet. The face is that of a Faun, not a philo- 

sopher. You look out for his library; he is without one. But if a 

banqueting-room will do instead, you may regale yourself passing well, 
0 A few years ago, Aretino was a penniless vagabond—wandering hither 
i and thither, homeless, nameless, but never hopeless: the pontificate of 
Leo X., which gave promise of a fine harvest to artists, adventurers, and 
intriguants, allured him to Rome; there he became the artist-pope’s 
valet, and though he had nothing else than his impudence, his fortune 
was made; he learnt the art of asking favours, of flattering and talking 
scandal, in short, the whole curriculum of valet science ; he learnt how to 
beslaver his patrons in fulsome sonnets, and to scribble scurrilous rhymes, 
dirty and degrading, to the prejudice of others. Leo is tickled, and 
remunerates his sprrituel valet. Leo’s cousin that is, successor that shall 
be, Clement VII., is also tickled, and sends this Figaro-Pasquin a steed 
and a purse. Aretino is fairly launched; he sails with the stream, and a 
prosperous voyage he makes of it, if to become opulent, and defiantly 
powerful, and infamously famous, be prosperity. At this day, indeed, 
nothing of his remains but his name ; and that name is infamy. He lived 
for and to and in the present: “he despised the past, as a thousand of 
his letters prove ; he despised the future, and the future points at him the 
finger of scorn; women turn aside when his name is pronounced—the 
richest of libraries are without a copy of his works.” What are those 
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works? Treatises on the Virgin Mary, on the human nature of her Son, 
on St, Thomas Aquinas ; dialogues on luxury, on gaming, on the court ; 
sonnets, larmoyant poems, complimentary verses, verses of burlesque, 
buffoonery, braggadocio, blackguardism, and beastliness ; comedies, one 
tragedy of bold conception and effective colouring, and letters beyond 
number and beyond endurance.—<As an instructive and animated résumé 
of the age he disgraced and influenced, this sketch by M. Chasles has no 
mean literary, moral, and historical value. Severely as he reviews the 
career of such a scapegrace, he fails not to dwell on any token he may 
have discovered of a soul of goodness in a thing so evil; the episode 
relating to Perina Riccia, the faithless girl whom the reprobate tended at 
death’s door once and again, is narrated with touching eloquence, though 
without sickly sentimentalism, or the apologetic palliatives suggested by 
a morbid sympathy. 

In the “ Studies” of German literature, a conspicuous chapter is de- 
voted to Wieland and his contemporaries. Wieland is treated as imper- 
sonating Germany’s brilliant eclecticism, just as Goethe dves its serious 
pantheism; he belonged to an epoch of transition ; at one stage of his 
career, he was an ascetic like Bodmer (with whom he sided in common 
with Haller and Klopstock, in the Gottsched feud), a quietist like Fené- 
lon, and a theosophist like St. Martin; at the next, a sceptic a la Voltaire : 
he who had censured the philosophy of Plato as too sweet and complaisant, 
became a proselyte of Epicurus,—and, after opposing Gleim and d’Uz, 
Anacreon, Pindar, and Horace, took to imitating Chaulieu, Chapelle, and 
Grécourt. Having dreamed his dream, he would now live his life: of 
the dreamy he had had enough, reality now seduced him. His one still 
popular work ‘“ Oberon,” M. Chasles accounts a sort of résumé of his 
characteristic qualities as an author—the wavering fluctuation of his 
naive eclecticism; his learning, rather elegant than deep; his unimpas- 
sioned spirit of song; his child-like fondness for the wonderful; his 
hesitation (maintained without sense of pain) between this and that phi- 
losophical theory ; his art of style borrowed as to rhythm and colour 
from Greece, and France, and Italy, and England, and Spain; his irony, 
far from profound or subtle, and more like a caress than a wound. 

Jean Paul is lovingly depicted, though with an air of effort—as though 
the critic were depressed by the conviction that his readers neither had 
been, were, nor were about to be, readers of Richter. M.Chasles once 
upon a time translated the ‘‘ Titan” into French ; but he tells us, “it has 
not had twenty readers.” So in England, there are goodly numbers who 
are wrought up to an enthusiastic interest about Jeau Paul, by Mr. Car- 
lyle’s essays on that Only One; but the members, we apprehend, who 
cultivate acquaintance with the great humorist himself, are a very select 
circle indeed. M. Chasles tries to awaken a becoming interest in his 
character, and curiosity as to his style—that chaos of parentheses, ellipses, 
and Jatent meanings, that carnival of thought and language, that laby- 
rinth without an Ariadne’s thread, that mingle-mangle of impracticable 
events, impossible geography, unaccountable characters, of quotations, 
interjections, exclamations, puns, epigrams, impertinent episodes, abrupt 
discords, measureless digressions, merciless divarications. Jean Paul 
would resemble Rabelais, says M. Chasles, but that the infantine naiveté, 
the idyllic simplicity, the tender sympathy of the German author are 
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wanting in the great cynic of the sixteenth century.* He calls him 
the poet humorist, the child romancist, the somnambulist musician of our 
age. 
“Gosthe he regards as one who, generous in youth, suffered in genius 
as well as character from that religion of Self, and that more than pagan 
doctrine of pantheistic indifference and impassible calm, which grew upon 
him in middle life and old age. A Voltaire in tone and _influence—but 
not so militant, violent, litigious as the Frenchman—more fruitful in 
ideas, and with higher power to organise them—less sectarian and pre- 
judiced. ‘Voltaire belonged to an age of fightings and destruction. 
Goethe came immediately after, on the border of a more reasonable age, 
an age less passionate, more desirous of moderation and peace, rather 
enamoured of the impartial than susceptible to the fanatical.” Goethe 
is emphatically the artist—universal artist, plastic creator, working as 
artist (ro.nrns), in the noblest sense of the word, with the elements pre- 
sented by life and the world :—a poet-philosopher, artist-observer, 
synthetic-analyst ; the first, alike in date and genius, of the pantheistic 
poets of modern Europe. 

Spain has furnished M. Chasles (and us through him) with some 
pleasant occupation. He shows how the Spanish genius all at once 
usurped an exclusive empire at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and was propagated in France by a few reputable iitiateurs, such as 
the minister Antonio Perez at the court of Henry IV., and the poet 
Marino at the Hotel de Rambouillet. Marino is delineated with care and 
particularity ; a personage challenging interest in Franee, as the once 
lion of the Rambouillet coterie, and indeed called by M. Chasles the 
“literary dictator of Europe,” filling the same “brilliant place that 
Voltaire and Goethe were to occupy at a later day :” his writings making 
up a heterodox medley of the languishing voluptuousness of Venice and 
the Arabian inventiveness of Spain; joining a click-clack of words to 
sonorous phraseology, and extravagant similes to subtle conceits ; but 
redeeming all these faults by an extraordinary clearness of diction,t and 
a strange fertility of imagination. Frivolity, says the critic, is the cha- 
racter, the stigma of Marino’s writings; he is a poetical trifler, without 
truce or limit to his trifling, without passion or elevation, seriousness or 
grandeur. But he is shown to have communicated a twofold impulse 


* Nor is Richter’s irony, so fresh and free-hearted, akin to that of Swift and 
Voltaire. “If we followed out to the end the logical chain of their ideas, if we 
believed blindly in Voltaire and Swift, who show us the world as a prison filled 
with slaves who are killing one another, there is but one course we could take : 
namely, to get away with all possible haste from such a den of robbers. To no 
such despair does Richter’s satire drive us. He, in his child-like, lyrical anima- 
tion, sees man in multiform aspects; he sees in him angel and fiend, idiot and 
genius, worm of the earth and bright intelligence, object of pity and of laughter; 
he bids you weep for him, rally him, compassionate him, despise him, pardon 
him. In this respect, Richter approaches near to Cervantes: with both there is 
an absence of scorn and of hatred, an abundance of smiles and tears; the gaiety 
of both springs from an ingenuous sensibility. Never suppose they scorn their 
heroes; they love them tenderly; in their mockery is a mixture of pity and 
grief.,—CuasLes: Etudes sur (Allemagne. (“Le Lyrisme dans le Roman,” 
§ IV.) 

+ Ibid. “ Goethe,” ¢ HI. 

t “Levis preter fidem sermo.”— Pallavieini. 
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to the authors of France. In his time, one party, consisting of Cyrano, 
Balzac, Scarron and Rotrou, &c., inclined to an imitation of the Spanish; 
another, headed by Voiture and Durfé, preferred Italian models: both, 
then, were fain to allow authority to a poet who, like Marino, was italian 
and Spaniard in one. 

A noticeable section of the same volume concerns the comico-romantic 
adventures of Gozzi, who, towards the close of last century, managed to 
revive for a season this style of drama, half Spanish, half Venetian. His 
life is as curious as his works; and they are of a kind which Italy no 
longer relishes, and the memory of which, says M. Chasles, is fostered 
by Germany alone, that country ever enamoured of the fantastic; as in 
fact it is the dramatic tales of Gozzi, full of faéry and adventures, which 
served to inspire Tieck, Hofimann, Lenz, and the whole school of Goethe, 
in their productions of a similar kind. 

The “ Studies” illustrative of life and literature in early and medieval 
Christendom, combine the results of much hard reading with the attrac- 
tions of a picturesque style. A surprising amount of information is often 
conveyed in a narrow compass, and in the easiest way ; imsomuch that 
some readers of the lighter sort may incline to flatter themselves that 


there is, after all, a royal road to learning, and that they are travelling 


by it, right royally. In a note to his essay, entitled “ The Interior of 


Guttemberg’s Workshop,” the last in the series, M. Chasles remarks that 
it would require a volume to establish all the facts and all the assertions” 
of his text. ‘The remark applies to most of the other essays, and is 
indeed a main characteristic of his authorship, which is distinguished by 
tact in summing up, in presenting a clear digest of multifarious topics, a 
lucid compendium of widely-ranging details. It applies to the review of 
Josephus—whom M. Chasles, considerably to our satisfaction, regards as 
an unprincipled knave, a selfish parasite, a heartless renegade ; aud treats 
accordingly. It applies to the notices of St. Cyprian, St. Jerome, and 
Sidonius Apollinarius,—to the historical survey of the Lower Empire, the 
claims of which to modern respect and gratitude are shown to have been 
unjustly depreciated,—and to the essays on the influence of Aristotle, the 
rise of the Christian drama and the modern romance, the career and 
writings of Dante, and the character of Neo-Platonism in its Italian 
development. It will apply moreover to the leading chapters devoted to 
ancient Greece and Rome; particularly to the preliminary essay on the 
phases of literary Iistory and the intellectual intluences of race ; and in 
various degrees, to the sketches of Luripides, the character and influence 
of Cicero, Virgil, his life, genius, and translators, Woman in ancient 
Greece, &e.,—the last including an excursus in honour of Hypatia, 
whom M. Chasles styles an Alexandrian Madame de Staél, and the vain, 
pretentious Anna Comnena. 

But it is time to close these hasty notes on our lively and suggestive 
essayist. One of our Quarierlies has called him a tedious writer, who 
can’t find time to write with brevity aud point. This will hardly occur 
to nine readers out of ten as an accurate report of his style. That style 
is vivacious, spirited, eminently French. It i is that of a man who would 
rather be daring* than dull, flighty than pracdiis, paradorien! than 


* Rather daring, and eminently French, is such a passage as: “ Jemais le pocte 
par excellence, Dieu qui,” &c.—Jeunesse, §c., de Marie Stuart, p. 81. 
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common-place. He is fond of a dashing epithet, a graphic simile, a bold 
comparison. Burke he calls the Peter the Hermit of a new crusade 
against republican France. He descries a sort of Talleyrand bourgeois 
in that Franklin “ whom Europe accounted a new Spartacus.” Locke 
he calls the Sieyés, Shaftesbury the Mirabeau, of their time. Richard- 
son’s Lovelace* he dubs the “ Satan of private life,”—and the Grandison 
novel *“ a kind of ‘ Imitation of Jesus Christ’ for the use of Gentlemen.” 
Knox, attacking Mary Stuart from the pulpit, is a Bossuet-Marat. 
Shakspeare is a Moliére-Aschylus. Johnson is ‘ a walking dictionary, 
a moralist in folio.” Shelley “ a dithyrambic Spinozist.” And so on. 
Knowles’s play, ‘‘ The Wife,” reminds him of one of Boucher’s pictures, 
where you make no complaint of the trees being painted sky-blue and the 
cottages violet to correspond ;—it is a fiction embroidered upon silk, and 
passingly well shaded. Panurge, Pantagruei, and Gargantua, making 
sport, ‘ in their colossal facetiousness,” remind him of a herd of seals at 
play in the North Sea. The Rockinghams and Butes whom he reads of 
in Horace Walpole, remind him of a select society of mummies, enveloped 
in their old intrigues as if in faded wrappings which exhale, as one unrolls 
them, a churchyard odour. Shakspeare’s marvellous skill to turn to 
account any subject he took in hand, reminds him of that Spanish painter, 
taken prisoner by the Moors, who, having neither marble to cut nor 
Madonna to worship, withdrew a billet from his hearth, and made of it 
a Blessed Virgin—Lic., ejusdem generis. 

M. Chasles is not what is emphatically styled a reflective writer— 
which, in the view of the commonalty, is often synonymous with a proser, 
twaddler, and sermoniser extraordinary. But though he does not stop 
by the way to indulge in long intervals of‘ reflection,” he does reflect as 
he goes along, and occasionally drops a fragment of thought en passant, 
which you may stoop to pick up without prejudice to the “ cause of pro- 
gress.” With two or three specimens of the manner of them, we wind 
up our accounts, but too irregularly kept, for the present month. 


‘“¢ The finest book in the world is but an incomplete fragment of human 
thought, a confused reflection of the man who conceived it. It is like 
the ruin of a ruin.” 

Again: “ The greater a man’s superiority, the more are the diffi- 
culties presented to the vulgar eye by the complexity and eccentricity to 
which this very superiority gives rise. Manners and outward appearance 
are a criterion of character to a few experienced observers only ; they are 
frequently more awkward, weak, and ridiculous in the superior man than 
in the common-place one. You might have lived with Cervantes, Moliére, 
or Montesquieu, without a suspicion that it was Montesquieu, Moliére, 
or Cervantes you were with.” 

Again: “ Nothing can be more childish than to discuss the abstract 
merit of aristocracy or of monarchy ; it were as much worth while to dis- 


* Lovelace he elsewhere describes as less a man of the world, or brilliant rake, 
than a systematic seducer: “a Cromwell playing the part of Lauzun; a Mephis- 
topheles turned into a Faublas.”— Etudes Politiques. 

+ Les Voyageurs Anglais, &c. § V. 
~ Etudes sur Walter Scott, &c. § LU. 
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cuss the abstract merit of costume in different latitudes. They are worth 
much or little, according to the climate.”* 

“ Study with attention every great social era, and you will invariabl 
observe, on the one side, a parent idea, a dominant thought which 
mingles with all other ideas, circulates like the blood im the veins of 
society, animates it with its own life, and impels a general movement ; 
on the other, a constant opposition fated to counterbalance this dominat- 
ing influence and to restore an equilibrium ;—a law of reaction, inevitable 
and everlasting. Now-a-days that society has chosen utility for its 
foundation, the marvellous begins to resume its rights. When debased 
Rome came to dream only of luxury and debauchery, stoicism proclaimed 
its austere doctrines. Petronius and Thraseas were contemporaries.” + 

An ingenious and instructive comparison of the lives and writings of the 
Italian Folengo (Merlin Coecaie, a.v. 1491—1544), the French Rabelais, 
and our English Skelton, suggests the reflection, that “‘in history, as in the 
case of literary studies, synchronism alone can substitute light for darkness ; 
this comparative anatomy of national literatures dissipates all obscurities. 
What appeared isolated, unexpected, and without assignable cause, then 
becomes natural, necessary, and general. No longer have we to do with 
phenomena without antecedents and without correlatives, but with a body 
of facts which harmonise in one great system and explain its extent and 
its tendency.” 

“T am unfortunate enough,” says M. Chasles, on occasion of the death 
ef Giovanno de’ Medicis, “ not to see the least proof of virtue or genius 
in the esteem, the tears, the affection, the regrets of men. Nero was as 
much deplored as Marcus Aurelius. Cartouche was deeply bewailed by 
his brigands. The brigands of the Grand Diable (G. de’ Medicis) 
lamented the Grand Diable. "§ 

Again: *“ Restored omen have always in history a false and equi- 
vocal look, whatever may be their spirit and address. A restoration is 
generally brought out by little except the enthusiasm of very weariness, 
and repentance for having purchased a trifling advantage at a serious loss. 
Can anything be more sad than the acclamation of a people addressing its 
prince: ‘ Take me again; I am tired of governing myself ; this tsade 
of yours knocks me up’ ?”|| 

Remarking that posterity has overlooked the cruelties of Augustus, 
because Virgil has given him a place among the stars,—and that the 
frailties of Louis XIV. have been dignified by the verses of Boileau,— 
and the follies of Francis I. transformed to our eye by Margaret and 
Marot,—and the crimes of the Medicis forgotten in the éloges “showered 
on then by Bembo, Pulci, Politian, and their fellows,—M. Chasles 
apostrophises principalities and powers: ‘ Beware of embroiling your- 
selves with the masters of the pen and the pencil, O ye who govern the 
world ; your success may depend upon yourselves, or upon circumstanees ; 
your renown depends upon them alone.”4 

* De l’Histoire d’Angleterre. § V. 

¢ Drames Historiques de Shakspeare. t Ibid. § V. 

§ L’Arétin, sa Vie et ses GQiuvres. § IV. 


| “ Le Comte de Shaftesbury.” § IIL 
{ De l'Histoire d’Angleterre et de quelques Historiens Anglais. § LIL. 
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THE RECEPTION. 


(CONTINUED FROM ‘‘ THE RECEPTION OF THE DEAD.”) 





By tHe Actor or “THe Unuoty Wiss.” 


You could see at a first glance that it was only a temporary bed- 
chamber—a drawing-room converted into one, to serve some special occa- 
sion. Its carpet was of superior richness, for France; its chairs and sofa, 
handsomely carved, were covered with embossed purple velvet; its window- 
curtains, of white flowered muslin, were surmounted by purple velvet and 
glittering yellow cornices; and fine paintings adorned the walls. The 
bed alone seemed out of place. It was of plain mahogany, a French bed, 
without curtains, and was placed in the corner which made the angle be- 
tween the two doors, one of which opened on the corridor, the other on 
the adjoining room, a large, magnificent drawing-room, furnished en 
suite with the one in which the bed was. 

On a couch, drawn before the fire, lay a young girl, once of great 
beauty, but now fallen away, white, and wasted. She panted for breath 
as she lay, and was evidently very near the grave. You need not be told 
—for you have met her before—that it was Adeline de Castella. Her 
dark brown eyes, still retaining the sweet, mournful expression which had 
ever characterised them, were fixed on the fire with an earnest, unchang- 
ing gaze, proving her to be deep in thought. ‘The sick-nurse sat near 
the sofa, and Louise, the Jady’s maid, was busying herself, altering the 
position of the pillows of the bed. 

“What's gone with the other pillow?” she called out. 

“Tt’s under mademoiselle,” replied the nurse. ‘‘ You can’t have it 
till she’s moved into bed.” 

“I think I will go now, nurse,” interrupted Adeline. “I am tired, 
and you have heaped so many things upon me that I feel smothered. 
The fire is very fierce.” 

“ Shall I move the sofa further away, mademoiselle ?” 

‘** No,” replied Adeline, ‘get me into bed. It is near seven.” 

The nurse called Louise to assist her, and whilst they were removing 
her sitting-up clothes, Adeline suddenly fell back, apparently without life 
or motion. 

‘‘ She has fainted,” screamed Louise. 

‘‘ She is taken for death,” whispered the nurse. 

Louise fiew into a fit of anger and tears, abusing the nurse for her 
hard-hearted ideas. But the nurse was right. 

“You had better summon the family, Mademoiselle Louise,” persisted 
the nurse, “and let the doctors be sent to. Though they can do nothing 
for her, poor young lady.” 

“ She has not fainted,” whispered Louise. ‘‘ She is conscious.” 

‘‘No, no, it is no fainting-fit,” was the brief answer. “I have seen 
more of these things than you have. She will rally a little, I dare say.” 

No one went to bed that night at Signor de Castella’s : it was a general 
scene of weeping, suspense, and agitation. All the family gathered at 
intervals in the drawing-room, and Mary Carr says that, to this hour, the 
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vivid remembrance strikes upon her heart with a chill. The hushed 
silence reigning in the room ; the teacups and saucers on the table, used, 
and waiting to be used again, for tea was made three or four times 
throughout the night; the shaded light of the two wax tapers ; the 
stony, rigid look of M. de Castella ; the violent emotion of his wife ; 
the half-opened door, leading into Adeline’s room; the dim form of the 
nurse, or of Louise, passing and repassing it, as they moved noiselessly 
about the chamber ; with—worst remembrance of all!—the low moans 
and laboured breathing of her they were attending, which came distinctly 
to the ear in the silence of the night. 

Karly in the morning, Adeline asked to see her father. He remained 
with her about twenty minutes, shut up with her alone. What passed at 
the interview none could tell. Did she ask forgiveness for the rebellion 
she had unintentionally been guilty of, in loving one whom, perhaps, she 
ought not to have loved? Or did he implore pardon of her, for having 
been instrumental in condemning her to misery? None will ever know. 
When Signor de Castella left the chamber, he passed along the corridor, 
on his way to his cabinet, with his usual measured, stately step, but there 
were traces of emotion on his face—they saw it as he strode by the draw- 
ing-room door, Mary Carr opened the door between the two rooms, 
and went in, knowing that Adeline was alone, and she gathered a little 
of the interview. Adeline was sobbing wildly. She had heard the last 
words of impassioned tenderness from her much-loved father—always 
deeply loved by her; tenderness that he would never have given vent to 
in the presence of a third person, or under any circumstances of less ex- 
citement : but when these outwardly-cold natures are aroused, whether for 
anger or for tenderness, their emotion is as that of the rushing whirlwind. 
Adeline had clung round him with the feeble remnant of her strength, 
whispering how very dear he had always been to her, dearer far than he 
had ever suspected: the tears streamed from her eyes as she said that the 
only regret she now jad, in leaving life, was that she must part from him 
and her dear mother. And that parting was close at hand—unever to be 
broken till the great Judgment Day. 

About ten o'clock the same morning, Dr. H was sitting by the 
bedside (old Dr. H ; not the young man who had mostly attended 
her), when Adeline suddenly asked him how long she was likely to live. 
Her father was standing by, and Madame de Castella, whose strength 
was completely subdued by grief, was kneeling down, her head resting 
on the bed. 

The doctor was taken by surprise, but he answered cheeringly. 

‘Do not deceive me,” said Adeline; “ you have seen me to be quite 
econciled to the approach of death: how can I wish life prolonged, in 
this state of weakness and pain? Shall I live till evening ?—till to- 
morrow morning? Longer than that I should think to be impossible.” 

“ All things are possible with God,” replied the surgeon. 

‘I know they are,” she murmured. ‘“ But He has not reduced me 
to this extremity, to restore me again. Pray tell me—is this my last day 
of life ?” 

“ It—it ” He hesitated. 
“It is, you would say.” 
“It may be, I was about to answer. But I do assure you, my dear 
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child, I cannot speak with certainty. At these times, we are often 
deceived in our opinion : the closing strength is so vacillating.” 

“It is of little moment, after all,” she sighed. “It can be but a 
question of a few hours. I trust T shall retain my consciousness to 
the last.” 

The day grew later. The nurse, for the twentieth time, was arranging 
the uneasy pillows, when Susanne went in, to tell her to go to dinner, 
taking herself the nurse’s place, as she in general did, during her 
absence. Adeline, though comparatively free from pain, was restless to 
an extreme degree, as many persons are, in dying. When not dozing, 
and that was rare, she was never still for two minutes together, and the 
pillows and bedclothes were continually misplaced. Scarcely had the 
nurse left the room, when Miss Carr had to lean over her to put them 
straight. 

- W ho is that ?” inquired Adeline, in her hollow voice, her face being 
turned to the wall. She detected, probably, the difference of touch, for 
in this the sick are very quick. 

“It is I—Mary. Nurse is gone down to her dinner.” 

She took Miss Carr’s hand, and held it for some time in silence. “ I 
have been wanting—all day—to speak to you—Mary—but I—have 
waited.” She ovuld say now but few words consecutively , 

** What is it you would say, dearest Adeline?” 

** Who is in the room ?” 

‘*Susanne. No one else.” 

“ Tell her to go. I want you alone.” 

‘‘ She does not understand our language.” 

“ Alone, alone,” repeated Adeline. “ “Susanne.” 

The Jady’s maid heard the call, and went to the bedside. 

“ Help me to turn round, Susanne. I have not strength.” 

With some difficulty they turned her, for they were not so handy at 
it as the nurse. Adeline then lay looking at them, as she panted for 
breath. Susanne wiped the cold dew from her pale forehead, and some 
tears from her own face. 

‘“‘ Leave us alone, Susanne,” she uttered. ‘I have something to say 
to Mademoiselle Mary.” 

‘Stay in the next room, within call, Susanne,” whispered Miss Carr 
to the servant. It may seem strange, but dearly as Mary Carr loved 
Adeline, she experienced an indescribable awe at being left. alone with 
her. She did not stay to analyse the sensation, but it must have had 
its rise in that nameless terror which, in the mind of the young, attaches 
itself to the presence of the dead and dying. 

‘Tam about to entrust you with a commission, Mary,” she panted. 
* You will faithfully execute it ?” 

‘“‘ Faithfully and truly. id 

‘*It is to ham.” 

“Mr. St. John ?” 

And, stretching out her white and wasted hand, she pointed to her 
writing-desk, which stood on one of the inlaid tables, telling Mary where 
to find the key. ‘ There is a secret spring in the desk, on the right, 
as you put in your hand,” she continued ; “ press it.” 

With some awkwardness, Mary Carr did as she was desired, and 
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several Jove-tokens ‘were disclosed to view. Two or ‘three trinkets of 
value, a few dried flowers, and some letters, the edges much worn. 

«‘ Throw the:flowers in the fire,” murmured Adeline, “and put all the 
rest.in.a parcel, and seal it up.” 

“ How the notes are worn, Adeline !” exclaimed Mary. “One would 
think them "years old.” 

“Yes,” she said, “ till I took to my bed I carried them here,” touch- 
ing her bosom. ‘“ They are his letters.” 

“You do not wish to read them again, before I enclose them ?” was 
Miss Carr’s final question. 

Adeline made a of dissent. “It is some weeks since I read 
them,” she breathed. ‘I have not, of late, dared to call up the feelings 
they would excite: it is fitting that graver matters should occupy me. I 
have endeavoured latterly not to think of these worldly things, not to 
think of Aim, and I cannot always control my thoughts. It may be 
wrong—we are taught it is—so to love a fellow-creature as I have loved 
him; that such love is due only Above. Yet I have asked myself some- 
times where such wrong or error lies, and how avoid it? We did not 
= in our hearts this strange power so to love. Others, perhaps, may 

ve their feelings more under command, but I know that I have 
struggled against mine in vain. Day and night, sleeping and waking, has 
he been present to me, filling up my heart to the exclusion of all else. I 
could not help this, or lessen it: I tried, but the power to do so lay not 
with me. Since he left, I would, at times, have given much to forget it 
all, to forget my misery, to forget him: I might as well have tried to 
forget myself and my own existence. May I be forgiven this sin, and 
all else.” 

“You will not look again at the letters, then?” resumed Miss Carr, 
who had listened painfully to her impeded speech. 

“No; that, at least, is in my power to avoid: and I am near death.” 

Miss Carr speedily made up the packet, and was about to seal it. 

‘Not that seal,” said Adeline. ‘Take my own; the small one, that 
has my initials on it. Mary, do you think I could direct it ?” 

“‘ You direct it!” exclaimed Miss Carr, in surprise. ‘‘I don’t see how.” 

“If you could raise me up—and hold me—it would not take more 
than a minute. I want to write the direction myself.” 

“Let me call Susanne.” 

* No, no, I will have no one else here. Put the letter before me on a 
book, and try and raise me.”’ 

It was accomplished after some trouble. Mary Carr was nervous, and 
feared, besides, that the raising her up might do some injury: but she 
knew not how to resist Adeline’s beseeching looks. She supported her up 
in bed, and held her, whilst she wrote his name, “Frederick St. John.” 
No “ Mr.,” no ‘ Esquire ;” and written in a trembling, straggling hand, 
bearing not any resemblance to what Adeline’s had been, in health. 
Mary laid her down again. 

“ You will be returning to London after my death,” she panted. “ He 
igthere. Seek an interview with him, and give it to him with your own 
hands.” 

“T will do so,” answered Mary Carr; “I promise it, Adeline, by our 
elose and long friendship. Whet shall I say tohim from you ?” 
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“Tell him I have returned all except the ring, and that that will be 
buried with me. That it has never been off my finger since he placed it 

“What ring?” exclaimed Mary Carr, surprised, even at such a 
moment, into curiosity. ‘‘ The ring you wear is De la Chasse’s - 
ment-ring,” she continued, looking down at the plain circlet of gold: that 
was only kept on Adeline’s emaciated finger by the smaller guard, worn 
to protect it. 

She shook her head feebly. ‘ He will know.” 

** What else, Adeline ?” 

“Tell him my heart was faithful to him unto death, as it ever was in 
life. Nothing more.” 

“ Why did you not write to him?” asked Mary Carr—“ a last letter.” 

“He might not have cared to receive it,” she answered, hollowly. 
“There is another now.” 

The close of the afternoon came on. The nurse was sitting in her 
chair on one side the fireplace, Louise see-sawed herself backwards and 
forwards upon another; Mary Carr was standing, in a listless attitude, 
before the fire, her elbow lodging on the mantelpiece, whilst Rose Darling 
was sitting on a low stool, half asleep, her head resting against Adeline’s 
bed. In the next room were heard low murmurings of conversation : it 
was M. de Castella talking with one of the medical men. Adeline, just 
then, was quiet, and appeared to be dozing. 

‘“‘T say, la garde,” began Louise, in a low whisper, “is it true that 
mademoiselle asked old H——— this morning how long she should live ?” 

The nurse nodded. 

“Chére enfant!” apostrophised Louise, through her tears. ‘ And 
what did he say ?” 

“What should he say ?” retorted the nurse ; “he does not know, any 
more than wedo. And if he did, it’s not likely he would let it out.” 

“ What do you think ?” 

The nurse shook her head, rose from her seat, and bent over the bed 
to look at Adeline, who was lying with her face turned away. 

‘“‘She sleeps, I think, nurse,’’ observed Rose, looking up, with her 
own eyes half closed. 

‘‘T suppose she does, mademoiselle. I can’t rightly see her face ; it is 
hidden by the clothes. But if she were not asleep, she wouldu’t remain 
so quiet.” 

I heard a word dropped to-day,” cried Louise, in a mysterious voice, 
as the nurse resumed her chair. 

“* What word ?” 

But there Louise stopped, pursed up her mouth, and dried her eyes, 
which, for the last fortnight or so, had been generally overflowing. 

“J thought you were going to say something,” said the nurse. 

“J don’t know,” soliloquised Louise, aloud. “It mayn’t be true, and 
I am sure, if it should turn out not to be, Z shouldn’t choose to say any- 
thing about it. So I had better hold my tongue.” 

Now the most effectual way to induce Louise xo¢ to hold her tongue, 
was to exhibit no curiosity as to anything she might appear disposed to 
communicate. The nurse knew this, for that reason, probably, sat 
silent; After a while, Louise began again. 

















“ But it.can do no harm to mention it amongst ourselves. It was 
Susanne told me, and of course she must have gathered it from madame. 
She said—you are sure Mademoiselle Adeline’s asleep?” broke off 
Louise. 

“ She’s fast enough,” cried the nurse ; “she is too quiet to be 
awake.” rary aaa resumed, in the hushed, peculiar tone she had been 
using: it sounded awfully mysterious, taken in conjunction with her 
subject, through the space of that dying room. 

‘Susanne thinks that mademoiselle will be exhibited.” 

“‘ What?” ejaculated the nurse, aroused from her appearance of 


a ° 
Pet Gute sera exposce aprés sa mort.” (I prefer to give this sentence 
in the language in which the conversation was carried on.) 
** What in the world do you mean?” demanded Rose, from her sleepy 


re. 

“ That Mademoiselle Adeline will hold a reception after death, made- 
moiselle.” 

“ Louise, what do you mean?” persisted Rose, raising her head, and 
opening her half-closed eyes to their utmost width. 

But Mary Carr had taken in, and understood, the full meaning of the 
words; she was more generally acquainted with French manners and 
customs than Rose: x 9 as her eye caught the reflexion of her own face 
in the large pier-glass, she saw that it had turned of a ghastly whiteness. 

“You don’t follow this fashion in your country, mademoiselle, so I 
have learnt,” whispered the nurse, addressing Rose. ‘“ Neither is it kept 
up, here, as it used to be. We scarcely ever meet with a case now. But 
I have heard my mother say—she was a sage-femme, mademoiselle, as 
well as a garde-malade—that when she was a girl there was scarcely a 
young gentlewoman of good family, who died unmarried, but what held 
her reception after death. And in my time, also, I have seen many 
splendid exhibitions.” 

* Oh, nurse, nurse,” shivered Mary Carr, “ don’t talk so.” 

“ What’s the matter, mademoiselle ?” asked the woman, gazing at Miss 
Carr. “ You look ill.” 

“T feel sick,” was Mary Carr's faint answer. “I cannot help it. I 
think what you are talking of is horrible.” 

* Do explain what it is you are talking of,” interrupted Rose, im- 
patiently, all her drowsiness gone. ‘ Nurse, what is it all?” 

J will tell you one instance, mademoiselle,” said the woman, “ and 
that will explain the rest. My aunt was housekeeper in Madame Marsac’s 
family. She was a widow with three children, and lived in a grand old 
chateau near to our village. The eldest, Mademoiselle Marsac, was 
married to an officer in the army, and had gone away with him, the 
Saints know where, but a long way off, for it was in the time of Napoleon, 
and we were at war with half Europe then. Young Marsac, the only 
son, was a captain in the same regiment; he was also away, with it; and 
Mademoiselle Emma was the only one left at home, and madame her 
mother doted on her. A fine, blooming young lady she was, with a 
colour like a rose: you might have taken a lease of her life. But, poor 

ing, she fell suddenly ill. Some said she had taken cold, others thought 
she had eaten something that did her harm, but an inward inflammation 
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came on, and she was dead in a week. Madame was a and 
my aunt said it was pitiful to hear her shrieks the night the death, 
and her prayers to the Good. Virgin to be taken with her child. But 
madame’s sister came to the chiteau with the early light, and she forth- 
with orders that poor Mademoiselle Emma should be exhibited.” 

- eos on, nurse,” pleaded Rose, whose cheek was getting as white 
as Mary Carr’s, the woman having stopped, in thought. 

‘T was but a little child then, mademoiselle, as you may suppose, for 
it was in 1812, but my aunt sent for me up to the chiteau, to assist. 
They did not keep many servants; my*aunt had only one under her, 
besides the old gardener, for Madame Marsac was not rich; so I was put 
to. do what I could. My faith! I shall never forget it: it was the dest 
thing of the sort I had seen. They dressed the corpse up in rich white 
robes, as if for her bridal, with flowers and jewels, and white gloves and 
white satin shoes. And then she was placed upright at the end of the 
grand salon, and all the neighbouring people for miles round, all the 
rich, and as many of the poor as onal get admission, came to visit her. 
My aunt slipped me into. the room, and I was there for, I should think, 
five minutes. It had the strangest effect! That dressed-up dead thing, 
at one end, and the live people, all dressed up in their best too, and 
mostly. looking white and awestruck, coming in at the other. There 
was a long table going down the room, and they walked once round it, 
looking at her as they passed, and going out in silence. I don’t think it 
was the thing, mademoiselle, for that aunt of mine to send a timid young 
child, as I was then, to see such a sight; but she was always indulgent 
to me, and thought it would be a treat. I could scarcely keep down my 
terror whilst I stayed in the room, and I am sure I must have looked as 
white and shocking as Mam’selle Mary does, just now. I did not dare 
to go about in the dark for long afterwards, and I could not overget the 
feeling for years. Though I have seen many such a sight since, none 
have stayed upon my memory as that first did. I did not seem to see 
much, at the time, either: I never looked, but once, to——to that part of 
the:room where the bridal robes were.” 

“ But why dress them in bridal robes ?” questioned Rose, breathlessly. 

‘‘ As a symbol that they are going to be the bride of Heaven. At 
least, that is the interpretation I have always put upon it, mademoiselle,” 
auswered the woman. 

“The first one J ever saw,” interposed Louise, jealous that the nurse 
should have all the talking, “was a young priest who died at Guines. 
Stay—I don’t think he was quite a priest, but would have been if he had 
lived. His name was Théodore Borne. He died of an accident to his 
hand, and they made him hold a reception after death. I have never 
seen but two beside him. One was the sister of the Count Plessit, a 
lady about forty, but she had never been married; and the other was a 

oung girl, the daughter of a couple who kept a general furnishing shop, 
hired out, and sold furniture, and that; and a mint of money they had 
made. Wasn’t she dressed out, that girl! She was an only child, poor 
thing, and they spared no money on her reception. Her veil was real 
Brussels; and her dress was half covered with Brussels lace, and little 
sprigs of orange-blossoms, and bows of white satin ribbon. Susanne 
never, met with the custom till she came to these parts: she says they 
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never heard of it, where she comes from, just beyond Paris. That Théo- 
dore Borne——” 

At this moment, Adeline stirred. Louise’s tongue stopped as dead as 
if it had been shot through, and the nurse made a quiet rush to the side 
of the bed. She was awake, and wanted her mouth moistened. 

As the nurse was putting down the tea and the teaspoon, Dr. H 
who had been talking in the other room, came in to look at Adeline 
before he quitted the house. She was quite sensible, and said she felt 
more easy. In the bustle of his leaving, the nurse going out to attend 
him to the staircase, Adeline put out her hand and touched Mary Carr, 
who was now standing by the hed. Her voice was very faint, and Mary 
had to jean close, to hear what she said. 

“ J—was not asleep—when Louise said—that. I heard it. Mary! 
do not let it be done.” 

Miss Carr felt much distressed. She knew not what to say. 

«“ J—I am sure nothing will be done that you do not wid Adeline,” 
she stammered. ‘I think it must have been a misapprehension on the 
part of Louise. Shall I speak to Madame de Castella ?” 

“Not now. When I am dead—you will see if they are making pre- 

tions—speak to mamma then.” 

“Do not let this distress you, Adeline,” proceeded Mary, wishing 
Louise had been at the bottom of the sea, before she had introduced so 
unfitting a subject in Adeline’s hearing. ‘Rely upon it, every wish of 
yours will be sacredly respected.” 

“ It does not distress me,” was the feeble reply. “ But I would rather 
be left in peace, after death.” 

Madame de Castella had been conveyed to her bed-chamber an hour or 
two previously, for her hysterical grief disturbed Adeline, and Agnes de 
Beaufoy remained with her sister, endeavouring, by persuasions and re- 
monstrances, to keep her there. Old Madame de Beaufoy was expected, 
and a little before five, M. de Castella went to the railway station to 
receive her. During his absence, Rose and Mary were in the drawing- 
room, when the old servant, Silva, came in with a letter on a salver. 

“ Pour qui?” demanded Mary. 

“ Pour Mademoiselle Rose Darling,” responded the old man. 

Rose, who was sitting before the fire, with her feet on the fender, 
took the letter, without turning her head to look at it, and threw it on 
the table. 

“That worrying Mary Anne! There’s no end to her letters: and 
they are nothing but prosy lectures of admonition. If they think I am 
going to answer all she chooses to write, they'll find their mistake. If 
mamma made it a condition for a double allowance for me, I wouldn’t 
do it.” 

“It is not your sister’s handwriting,” observed Mary Carr, when Rose 
had concluded her tirade. 

Rose condescended languidly to turn her eyes towards the epistle. 
** Why, I do believe it is from Frank!” she exclaimed, snatching it out of 
Mary’s hand. “What can he have to write about? Perhaps grand- 
mamma’s dead, and has left us all a fortune! But it’s a red seal.” 

And, breaking the red seal, she skimmed hastily over it. 
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“Good Heavens! how singular! Mary! Mary! 
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Miss Carr looked at her in wonder. Her countenance, which had 
been pale all day with anxiety and the previous night’s watching, was 
now glowing with colour and excitement. 

“ He is coming to Boulogne! How passing strange! Mary, can it 
be some unknown sympathy that attracts him hither at this hour ?” 

“Your brother ? 

“He! Do you think his coming here could put me out like this ? 
What an innocent you are, Mary Carr! It is Mr. St. John. Do listen. 


‘“*¢ My pear Rose,—Our dear and venerable grandmother, whom may 
all good angels preserve !—though her long life does keep us an unrea- 
sonable time out of our own—entrusted me with a mission concerning 
you, upon my coming to London two days ago. She had made, or pur- 

, or in some way prepared for you, a splendid article, but whether 
it is intended to represent a purse or a bag, I am unable to say, being, 
in my uninitiated opinion, too large for the one, and too small for the 
other. A magnificent affair it is, redolent of gold and silver beads and 
shining silks, and it was dined with her usual Christmas present to you. 
Being in a generous mood myself, I slipped in another lining, knowing 
your partiality for feathers and laces, and every other sort of trumpery 
which costs money. This cadeau, duly prepared for transportation, and 
directed for you, to the care of Madame de Nino, I brought to town, and 
was to have handed over to a quondam schoolfellow of yours, Miss 
Singleton, who was returning to Boulogne. Now you have frequently 
honoured me by saying I have a head that can retain nothing, and in 
this instance certainly the bag and the commission slipped clean out of it. 
In packing my carpet-bag this morning, —— to — for 
Ireland, for which delectable spot of the globe I am bound, what should 
I come upon but this unlucky parcel. What was to be done? I called 
a Hansom, and galloped it to Miss Singleton’s address, invoking bless- 
ings on my forgetfulness all the way. No go. Miss Singleton aud the 
Archdeacon had started for Boulogne. I was walking down Brook- 
street, on my return, wondering what I should do with the money, and 
who, amongst my fair friends, in Ireland, would come in for the bag, 
when I nearly ran over Fred St. John, or he over me, coming out of 
Mivart’s. 

«<< Why where have you been buried ?” said I. 

« ¢6 At Castle-Wafer, for the last month. And I am off to-morrow 
for Paris. Any commands ?” 

«¢¢<J should just think I had, if your route lies through Boulogne.” 
And forthwith I delivered to him the unlucky parcel and its history. 

“** So the long and the short of it is, Rose, that you may expect to re- 
ceive your bag safe and sound. Not so sure, though, as to the day, for 
St. John is proverbially uncertain in his movements. 

“¢T hope your friend Mademoiselle de Castella’s health is improving. 
I would beg my remembrance to her, but have no doubt I have long 
since gone out of hers. She has my best wishes for her recovery. 

“¢ Affectionately yours, dear Rose, 
“¢F, DARLING.’ 


“ What news for Adeline! Get out of the way, Mary Carr.” 
212 
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“ ” said Miss Carr, in a tone of remonstrance, “it will not do to 
tell her.” i 

“ Not tell her !” exclaimed Rose. roi 

“She is resi and quiet now. Let her die in peace. News of 
him will only om and disturb her.”’ 

“Don’t talk to me! Let me go!” for Mary had laid hold of her 
dress to detain her. 

“Rose, you are doing very wrong. She is almost in the last agony. 
Earthly hopes and interests have flitted away.” 

“You don’t understand these things,” rejoined Rose, with a curl on 
her lip—‘ how should you? Has she not, for months, been yearning to 
see him—has not the pain of his cold neglect, his silence, his absence, 
hastened.on the grave—and, now that he is coming, you would keep it 
from her? Why I tell you, Mary Carr, it will soothe her heart in 
lying.” 

” She broke from Miss Carr impetuously, and went into the bed-chamber. 
Adeline unclosed her eyes at her approach. What Rose said, as she 
leaned over her and whispered, Mary Carr could not hear ; but, even in 
that last hour, it brought the red hectic to her faded cheek. How wildly 
and eagerly she looked up! 

But it is too late,” she sighed, in a troubled whisper—“ it is too 
late: Ishall be gone. If he had but come a day earlier !” 

She closed her eyes again, and remained silent. ‘The next words she 
uttered, some time afterwards, were to Miss Carr. 

“ Mary—you—that which Louise was saying to-day-———’ 

“Yes. I understand.” 

‘‘ If mamma wishes it—do not prevent it. I—I—should like him to 
- me—the wreck Iam. And then he could come—you would bring 

m.” 

Rose assented eagerly, before Mary Carr could speak. 

“ And, otherwise—if he had not been here—I have been reflecting— 
that it would answer no end to oppose my mother—what can it matter to 
me then? If I—had a child—and she died—it is possible I might wish 
the same. Don’t interfere. But—you will bring Aim ?” 

* Dearest Adeline, yes,” cried Rose, “ if he is to be found. I promise 
it to you solemnly.” 

“ And now—dear friends of my girlhood, Rose! Mary!” she breathed, 
holding out her hands, “I have but to say farewell. All things are 
growing dim around me. You know not how grateful I have been for 
your care of me. You will think of me sometimes in after life.” 

The pause that ensued was only broken by Rose’s sobs. Mary Carr’s 
aching grief was silent. 

“‘Remember—you especially, Rose—that life—though extended to 
es longer than mine has been—will not last for ever—but—there is one 

yond it. Zhatwill. Endeavour to inherit it. Will you not kiss me 
for the last time ?” 

Oh what aching hearts those were that beat against the coverlid, as 
they leaned over her! 

** You—will—come—to me—in heaven.” 

They were the last words either of them heard her utter. 

It was soon after this that Louise, with a solemn face, full of mighty 
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importance, threw the corridor-door wide open, and whispered something 
to the nurse. The latter jumped from her chair, thrust it behind her, 
and dropped down upon her knees where she stood. 

“What in the world has taken her?” ejaculated Rose to Mary Carr. 

“Don’t you understand?” was Mary’s hurried answer, drawing Rose 
after her, and escaping to the drawing-room. 

They saw it through the open door. The line of priests, in their white 
robes, coming up the stairs; the silver crucifix borne before them; the 
“‘Bon Dieu” sacredly covered from observation. Louise sunk on her 
knees in the passage, as the nurse had done in the room, and they swept 
past her with solemn step, towards Adeline’s chamber, looking neither to 
the right nor left. They had come to bestow absolution, according to 
the rites of the Roman Catholic faith—to administer to her the Sacrament 
of the dying. 

Adeline had expressed a hope that she should retain her consciousness 
to the last, and she did so. They could perceive it by her eyes, though 
speech had left her. She died in peace, her friends and relatives gathered 
round her bed. By twelve o’clock the same night all was over. 

How am I to describe the next day? I cannot tell. Louise was quite 
right, and the corpse of Adeline de Castella was to hold a reception. 
The following day afterwards it was to be interred. 

It was whispered in the house, that Signor de Castella was greatly 
averse to it, but yielded the point to his broken-hearted wife. She was 
French all over, and clung to French customs. It was a negative soothing 
to her wild grief to know that before her beautiful and idolised child 
should be hidden in the dark grave, the world would look upon her, once 
more, arrayed in all the pomp and splendour of dress and earthly life. 

Before mid-day, a messenger from Madame de Nino came to see Miss 
Darling. It was Julie—of Squire Daw memory. She bore in her hand a 
packet, which Rose had no difficulty in divining to be the one her brother 
wrote about. And she also whispered a demand from Madame de Nino, 
“What time may she come to see poor Mademoiselle Adeline?” The 
news of the “reception” had travelled there, it seemed. 

“It begins at two o’clock,” was Rose’s short answer; “ Madame can 
come at any time between that and five. Julie, who brought this little 
parcel to Madame de Nino’s ?” 

“ A tall, handsome Englishman,” replied Julie. “It was I who an- 
swered the gate. He asked for you, mademoiselle ; and when I said you 
were not with us now, but visiting in the town, he left it with 
How stupid I am!” broke off the girl; “I forgot to give you this eard ; 
he left it for you, mademoiselle.” 

Rose scarcely glanced at the card. She knew beforehand it was 
Frederick St. John’s. 

‘Did he say where he was stopping—at what hotel ?” 

“ He said nothing else, mademoiselle. But just left the pareel and 
card with his compliments. It was about eleven o’clock this morning.” 

“ And now that I know he is in the town,” remarked Rose to Mar 
Carr, after Julie was gone, “I shall go out and try to find him. will 
you come ?” 

“I don’t much like going to hotels, inquiring after gentlemen,” hesi- 
tated Miss Carr. 
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“ We must do many things that we ‘don’t like’ in this life,” sarcasti- 
cally answered Rose, shrugging her shoulders. ‘Do you fear the hotels 
would eat you?” 

“No; nor Mr. St. John either,” was Mary’s somewhat irritable re- 
mark. ‘ But it is not quite the thing for us to do, Rose.” 

“TI promised that poor girl I would fetch him to see her, if there were 
a bility, and fetch him I will,” was Rose’s imperative rejoinder. 
“You need not come ; I can go by myself as well as with you.” 

“No,” said Mary Carr, “if you must go, I shall accompany you.” 

“Then don’t make words about it,” snapped Rose. 

The preparations were complete, or nearly so, before they went out on 
their search of Mr. St. John. The preparations! The large salon, the 
room next to the one in which she died, was laid out for the visitors, a 
barrier being carried down the middle. The door between the two rooms 
was closed and fastened, and Adeline was placed against it, upright, 
standing, nearly facing the door by which the visitors would enter—stand- 
ing as if waiting to receive them. I cannot tell you how they fixed and 
supported her; I do not know any of the details, and I do not wish. 
Mary Carr looked in, once, to the bed-chamber, while they were dressing 
her: the nurse was standing before the upright corpse, supporting it 
against her shoulder, her own head turned aside from it, and the hair- 
dresser stood behind, dressing its hair. It was revolting work, calling 
forth revolting ideas, and Mary turned sick as she pulled the door between 
her and the sight. She was forced to lean against the wall for some 
moments, to recover from the faintness that had stolen over her. 

“What hotel do you mean to try?” she inquired of Rose as they 
went out. 

“T shall try them all in succession but what I'll find him,” was the 
pomeg “We will go to the Hotel des Bains first: he is probably 

ere.” 

Rose, when they reached it, walked boldly into the yard. A man was 
standing there, with a napkin on his arm. 

* Monsieur de Saint John,” began Rose, “ est-il descendu ici ?” 

** What did you please to say, miss ?” returned the man, in English, 
evidently not understanding her. 

“Oh,” said Rose. “Is a gentleman of the name of St. John stopping 
here ?” 

“I believe he is, miss; I will inquire,” replied the waiter, turning 
towards the “ bureau.” Rose followed him with her eyes. 

“ Mr. St. John is‘stopping here, ladies,” said the man, returning, with 
a key in his hand. “ He arrived this morning, by the Folkestone boat, 
and he leaves to-night for Paris. He is out just now.” 

* Out!” cried Rose impatiently, not expecting this frustration to her 
wishes, “ where’s he gone ?” 

* Why, ladies, it’s quite impossible for us to know where all our visitors 
go to in the day,” remonstrated the man. ‘ Many of them are only in 
at meal-times.” 

“ We want to see Mr. St. John on most urgent business,” persisted 
Rose—* business that admits of no delay. If you could but give me an 
idea where to find him ?” 

“Tam very sorry, miss, I wish I could. He may be on the pier, or 
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he may be gone over to Capécure, or he may have walked up to the 
column—all, places very wide apart. If you would like to go to his room 
and wait, ladies, I have brought the key. It’s only on the first floor.” 

“ What’s to be done, Mary Carr ?” said Rose, stamping her foot in 
pettish impatience. 

“‘ Don’t ask me,” returned Mary; “do as you please. It is your 
expedition, not mine.” 

Rose hesitated, looking at the man, then at the key, then at Mary 
Carr. Would she have gone to his room? ‘There's no knowing, for at 
that moment, who should turn into the yard with a light, quick step, but 
Mr. St. John himself. 

__ Not changed—not a whit changed. The same high, aristoeratic bear- 
ing; the same distinguished beauty of form and face; the same attrac- 
tive manners, possessing, for all, so irresistible a fascination. 

Rose, in a somewhat confused, anything but an explanatory, ting, 
said she had come to request his accompanying her for half an os on 
business of importance ; and in another moment they were all walking 
down the street together. 

“I think if you had come in a few minutes later, you would have 
found us in your apartments,” said Rose to him, ‘“ At least, myself. 
Mary Carr was shocked at the bare idea of our going into the hotel-yard 
to inquire for you: I suppose she would have run away had I gone to 
wait in your room.” 

He laughed—his old, low, musical laugh. 

“If you have any interest at court, Mr. St. John, perhaps you could 
get Mary appointed one of the maids of honour,” went on Rose. “ She'd 
shine in that line, being such a stickler for prudery and etiquette. Hold 
your tongue, Mary: you know you are.” 

“ T thought you were both to have returned to England before this,” 
he interrupted. 

“ We shall be there in a few days now,” answered Rose. “ Are you 
going to make a long stay in Paris ?” 

“ IT think not, in Paris,” he observed, “ though it may be some time 
before I get back to London. My old roving love of travel has come 
upon me, and I think I shall gratify it. A friend of mine leaves Paris 
next week, on his way to explore the Holy Land, and I feel inclined to 
aceompany him.” 

“Why, you may be away a year or two at that rate!” exclaimed 
Rose. 

“ And probably shall. But I have not finally made up my mind. If 
I don’t go, a few weeks will see me back in England.” 

“It does not look as if he were upon the point of marriage with Sarah 
Beauclere,” thought Rose to herself. For a wonder, she did not make 
it a question to him. 

But not a word of inquiry from him after Adeline! And yet, a few months 
before, they had been on the nearest and dearest terms, but ‘a few hours 
removed from the closest tie that can exist in this world—that of man and 
wife. Oh, the changes that take place in this transitory world of ours! 
She was dead, sleeping well after life’s fitful fever, and he was walking 
there, in all the pomp and pride of existence, haughtily indifferent, never 
unbending so far as to ask whether she was married to another, or whether 


she was alive or dead. 
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And so they reached the residence of Signor de Castella, and ‘entered 
the St. John unconscious where he was going. It must be 
le cdeu ees, ne to the house but once, and then it was 
at night, and in Si axwell’s carriage. The hall-door was placed 
wide open. Silva elie one side of it, bareheaded, another servant 
opposite to him, and as the various visitors passed between them, they 
bowed to each group in silence. It was the manner of receiving them. 
Mr. St. John, talking with Rose, advanced close to the door, but then he 

t sight of Silva, and drew back. The old man looked at him with 
a pleasant lock: St. John had always been a favourite with the Castella 
servants, and just then Mary Carr left them, and ran up-stairs. 

“Why have you brought me here?” demanded Mr. St. John of Rose. 
“ This is Signor de Castella’s !” 

“I have not brought you without a motive, Mr. St. John. Pray 
come in with me.” 

“You must excuse me,” he said, very coldly. 

*“‘T cannot,” answered Rose. “Do you think I should go dancing 
after you to all the hotels in the town—as I should have done had I not 
found you—shocking Mary Carr and the waiters out of their notions 
of propriety, without an urgent motive? Come along: we are obstruct- 
ing the entrance.” 

. St. John indeed saw that a group of several ladies were gathered 
close behind him, waiting to go in. He stepped inside the hall—he had 
no other alternative—and so allowed them to pass. They moved noise- 
lessly towards the broad staircase ; but he drew aside with Rose. 

* Rose, this is beyond a joke,” he said. “Why did you bring me 
here? I will wish you good morning.” 

“ Indeed,” she murmured, clasping her hands in agitation, and laying 
them on his arm, in her fear lest, after all, he should escape her, “ this 
is no joke. Do you suppose Mary Carr would lend herself to one; and 
she came with me. Pray come up-stairs with me, Mr. St. John.” 

“You forget,” he began, in answer more to her evident excitement 
than to her words, “‘that—putting aside any objection I may experience 
—my presence here may not be acceptable to the family.” 

“You will not see them,” she replied. ‘I affirm it.” 

‘Who are all these people going up the stairs?” he said, looking on, 
in amazement, as more groups were silently bowed in by Silva. “It 
seems like a reception-day.” 

‘It is one,” said Rose; “nevertheless, the family do not hold it. 
There comes Madame de Nino! she is directing those strict eyes of hers 
towards us, and I shall catch it, for standing whispering with you. Do 
come, Mr. St. John.” 

I cannot understand all this, Rose. These visitors flocking to the 
house, while, you say, the family are not visible. Why do they come 
then? Why do you insist so earnestly on taking me?” 

“There’s—there’s—a show up-stairs to-day,” stammered Rose. ‘That 
is why they come. And I want you to see it.” 

«“ A flower-show ?” said Mr. St. John, somewhat mockingly. 

“ A faded one,” murmured Rose, as she took his hand, and drew him 
towards the staircase. His manner was hesitating, his step reluctant. 

At the head of the stairs they met Mary Carr. She placed in his 
hand a small sealed parcel. ‘A commission was entrusted to me yester- 
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day, Mr. St. John,” she observed; ‘it was to deliver this into your own 
hands. I did not think so soon to find an opportunity of executing it. 


I have also a we 

“Which you will give him presently,” interrupted Rose. 

“Who is this from?” exclaimed Mr. St. John. He glanced at the 
seal, “A. L, de C.;” he turned it round, and looked at the strange, 
sprawling address. 

“‘ Not a very elegant superscription,’’ he observed carelessly, as he 

the parcel into the breast-pocket of his coat. ‘I don't recognise 
the writing.” 

“Yet you were once familiar with it, Mr. St. John.” 

‘Oh, never!” answered he. ‘Not, certainly, to my recollection.” 

They were now at the door of the drawing-room. feeling sick 
and terrified at the thought of what she was going to behold, laid a 
—— Mr. St. John, as if doubting her own capability to support 

erself. 

“‘ Are you ill?” he inquired, looking at her pale face. 

‘“‘ A momentary faintness,” she murmured. “ It is going off.” 

It was to the right, at the other end of the room as they entered. 
It! But they could not see it distinctly or for a moment together, as 
they turned to follow the crowd, so many persons were pushing by them 
just there. Mr. St. John, who was taller than most persons present, 
obtained a more distinct view than Rose. 

“‘ Who is that—standing yonder—receiving the company ?” he asked, 
— ‘‘It looks like——no; it cannot be. Js it Adeline ?” 

“Yes, it 1s Adeline de Castella,” replied Rose, under her breath, her 
teeth chattering. ‘She is holding her reception.” 

Adeline de Castella, Did the name strike oddly upon Mr. St. John ? 
But if it did, how then came he not to ask why it was not Adeline de la 
Chasse ? 

“You have deceived me, Miss Darling,” he said, in a severe tone ; 
“you assured me the — were not here. What means all this?” 

“ They are not here,” whispered Rose, whose face and lips were now 
as white as those of the dead. 

“Not here! There stands Adeline.” 

Yes, true; Adeline,” she murmured. “ But she will not speak to 
you. You—you will pass and look at her; as we look at a picture.” 

‘“‘You are talking nonsense, Rose. Not speak to me? how can she 
help it, if you thus compel me to approach ?” 

“Trust me for once, Mr. St. John,” replied Rose, as she seized his 
arm, for he would have turned back. ‘ Adeline will not speak to you 
she will not, as I live and breathe.” 

Partly from the difficulty of retreating, for they were in the line of 
advance, not in that formed for returning, according to the arrange- 
ments of the room, partly in compliance with Rose Darling’s agitated 
earnestness, and partly yielding to his own curiosity, which was becoming 
intensely excited, Mr. St. John continued his way, ever and anon catching 
a glimpse of the rigid form opposite, before which all were filing. 

“ Rose !” he exclaimed, involuntarily, “ it cannot be Adeline. And yet 
itis like her! Whois it? Whatis it? How strange she looks!” 

“ She has been ill, you see,” shivered Rose, “and is much attenuated. 


But it is Adeline.” 







































They were nearly up with her, and Rose, in her terror, not having yet 
dared Tock at the sight, clung to the arm of Mr. St. John. vans 
gazing on her—Adeline, and his face, never very rosy, had turned of a 
et hue than common. 
the rich and flowing robes in which they had decked her! white 
satin, covered with costly lace; white ribbons, white flowers, everything 
about her white; the festive attire of a bride, adorning the upright dead, 
and that dead worn and wasted! A narrow band of white satin was 
tightly under the chin, to prevent the jaw falling, but it was partly 
idden by the hair, and the wreath of flowers, and the veil that floated 
behind her. Never, in health, had more beautiful ringlets been seen on 
Adeline than they had set forth now, to shade those hollow cheeks; but 
all the richness of her dress, and the flowing hair, could not conceal the 
ghastliness of the features, or soften the fixed stare of the glazed eye. Yet, 
in the contour of the face, there was something still inexpressively beau- 
tiful. To a stranger entering the room, unsuspecting the truth, as Mr. 
St. John, she looked like one fearfully ill, fearfully ae and how was 
Mr. St. John, who had never heard of the custom, to divine the truth? 
Did the idea occur to him that Adeline was standing in the very spot 
where he had first met her, a year before? Did the strange, Tecatiy 
silence strike ominously upon him, putting one in mind of a funeral or a 
lying-in-state, rather than a gay reception ? 
Mr. St. John went close up, and halted in front of her; Rose by 
him, shaking from head to foot. Forgetting, probably, what Rose had 
said, that she would not s to him, or else obeying the impulse of the 
moment, he mechanically held out his hand to Adeline; but there was no 
answering impulse on her part. 

He stood:rooted to the spot, his eyes running rapidly over her. They 
glanced down on the flounces of the rich lace dress, they wandered up to 
her face—it was the first close, full view he had obtained of it. He saw 
the set, rigid features, the unmistakable stare of the glassy eye; and, with 
a rushing sensation of sickening awe and terror, the terrible truth burst 
upon his brain. 

Pag it was not Adeline de Castella, but her corrsz which stood 
ere. 

He wasia strong-minded man—a man little given to betray his feelings, 
or to suffer them to escape beyond his own control, yet he staggered, now, 
against the wall by her side, and fell down in a fainting-fit. Rose, 
alarmed for the consequences of what she had done, burst into tears, and, 
kneeling down, began to rub his hands. 

“Open the windows—give some air here,” called out little Monsieur 
Durante, who had come all the way from Ostrohove to see the sight. 
“* Here’s a gentleman in an attack of apoplexy.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” returned an sar who made one of the 
company 5 “he has fainted, that’s all. There’s no cause for alarm, young 
lady. 1 suppose he came in, not knowing what he was going to see, and 
the shock overpowered him. See: he revives already.” 

Consciousness came to Mr. St. John. He rose slowly, shook himself, 
in a shuddering-fit, and with a last wild, yearning glance at the dead, 
fell into the line of the retreaters. But it was Miss Carr who now 
detained him. It had occurred to her, that if she failed to give Adeline’s 
last message then, she might not speedily find another opportunity. 
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“ The address on the packet was in Aer handwriting, Mr, St. John,” 
she whispered ; “ she wrote it yesterday, but a few hours before she died. 
She charged me to say that everything is there, except the ring, which 
has never been off her finger since you placed it there, and will be buried 
with her; and to tell you that she had been ever faithful to you; as in 
life, so unto death.” 

Mr. St. John listened, and nodded in reply, with the abstracted air of 
one who answers what he does not hear, touching unconsciously the 
breast-pocket of his coat, where lay the parcel. He then passed on, fol- 
lowing in the wake of the crowd, who were making their way from the 
room and from the house. 

“He is a fine young man though,” exclaimed M. Durante, looking 
after St. John with eyes of admiration. “ But he is very pale: he has 
scarcely recovered himself.” 

“To think that he should have dropped, short, at seeing a corpse, juat 
as one might drop a stone, a fine, strong man like him!” responded « 
neighbouring chemist, who had stepped in to have a look at the recep- 
tion. “ Qu’ils sont drdéles, ces Anglais, da!” 





LYRICS. 


BY ?. WESTWOOD. 


I. 
“© WIND OF THE MOUNTAIN !” 


O Winp of the Mountain, Wind of the Mountain, hear! 
I have a prayer to whisper in thine ear ;— 

Hush, pine-tree, hush! Be silent, sycamore ! 

Cease thy wild waving, ash-tree, old and hoar ! 

Flow softly, stream !—my voice is faint with fear— 

O Wind of the Mountain, Wind of the Mountain, hear! 
In the far city, by the lowland shore, 

Pale grows the cheek, so rosy-fresh of yore. 

Woe for the child—the fair, blithe-hearted child— 
Once thy glad playmate on the breezy wild ! 

Hush, pine-tree, hush !—my voice is faint with fear— 
O Wind of the Mountain, Wind of the Mountain, hear ! 


Pale grows the cheek, and dim the sunny eyes, 
And the voice falters, and the laughter te, 

Woe for the child! She pines, on that sad shore, 

For the free hills and happy skies of yore. 

Hush, river, hush !—my voice is faint with fear— 

O Wind of the Mountain, Wind of the Mountain, hear ! 


O Wind of the Mountain, thou art swift and strong— 
Follow, for love’s sake! though the way is long. 
Follow, oh ! follow, over hill and dale, 

To the far city, in the lowland vale. 

Hush, pine-tree, hush !—my voice is faint with fear— 
O Wind of the Mountain, Wind of the Mountain, hear ! 
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Kiss the sweet lips, and bid the laughter rise— 

Flush the wan cheek, and brighten the dim eyes; 

Si of home, and soon, from grief and pai 

Win thy playmate, blessed Wind, again! 

Win back m ie ing—while away my fear— 

O Wind of the Mountain, Wind of the Mountain, hear ! 


Il, 


DUMB ORACLES. 


Sim Amonet, the Poet, sang, one day, 
His lady’s praise—a very earnest lay. 
Sir Amoret sat beside his mistress’ feet, 
Singing, and when his re was complete 
Looked up for guerdon to her witching eyes, 
In hope some loving look would be his prize. 
But the fair Rosamond, with dainty smile, 
Patted her lap-dog, Chloe, all the while, 

y 


And heedlessly, with pretty yea and nay, 
Talked of the weather and the last new play. 


On the morrow, poor Sir Amoret again 

Sang forth his lady’s praise—a fervent strain. 

He wrote it down on paper smooth and neat, 

And laid it lowly at the fair one’s feet, 

But presently returned, with eager ken, 

Quite sure that he should reap his guerdon then. . 
Alas! there lay the page so deftly written, 
Twirled in a ball t’ amuse a favourite kitten! 


Sir Amoret went into the deep wood’s shade, 

And “ sang to the stillness”—and the greenwood made 
Sweet answer to his harpings, tone for tone, 

And sigh for sigh, and plaintive moan for moan, 

Till, soothed and comforted, he tuned his strings, 

And lightly laughed, and——sang of other things. 


Beware, dumb Oracles ! look forth, and see 

How Nature giveth guerdon, full and free, 

To all her singers. Hark! the little stream 

Goes chiming down the dell, and from their dream 
Wakes up the grasses and long reeds, that lie, 
Dew-pearled, but tremble and make swift reply. 
Hark! how the South-wind murmurs through the pines 
In the hot summer, when the day declines ; 

And how, through leaf and spray, steals answering speech, 
Like the sea’s surging o’er a sandy beach. 

Hark! when the cloud gives forth its voice of wonder, 
And rolls athwart the chasms its solemn thunder, 
How echo, leaping from its torpor, fills 

All the deep hollows of the eternal hills! 

Quick speech, and quick reply—no scorn, no chill 
Indifference, no dead shumber—manifold 

The voices, but each voice, in sympathy, 

Yields to its kindred voice unchecked reply. 

Beware, dumb Oracles !—when silence grew 

In shrines of old, the votaries became few ; 

And Poets weary when they make their moan 

To hearts of steel and deities of stone. 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


POLITICS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

WE have already hinted at the intensity of political feeling in the last 
century, which carried partisanship from the coffee and chocolate-house 
to the theatre, and even the inner recesses of the lady’s chamber, and 
induced the zealous beauty to proclaim her principles by the position of 
the patches of court-plaister on her face, and by the seat which she took 
at the playhouse. 

In the discussion of some question of state, fathers, Brutus-like, 
sacrificed their children, tradesmen neglected their business, and friends 
fought and slew each other. But, after all, the coffee-house was the 
~ arena of political discussion. Addison mentions “the inner parlour of the 
‘ Grecian,’” as the resort of a knot of furious politicians, who weighed 
every measure brought forward in parliament, canvassed every notice in 
the Gazette, and doubted the efficacy of every treaty that was signed. 
In 1724, we find the “ Cocoa Tree,” or “ Ozinda’s,” distinguished as 
the resort of Tory politicians, and the “Saint James’s” for its Whig 
frequenters. Towards the latter part of the century this rage was in 
nowise abated, for Goldsmith, in the ‘‘ Citizen of the World,” writes : 
“‘ An Englishman, not satisfied with finding by his own prosperity the 
contending powers of Europe properly balanced, desires also to know the 
precise value of every weight in either scale. To gratify this curiosity, 
a leaf of political instruction is served up every morning with tea ; when 
our politician has feasted upon this, be repairs to a coffee-house, in 
order to ruminate upon what he has read, and increase his collection ; 
from thence he proceeds to the ordinary, inquires ‘ What news?’ and 
treasuring up every requisition there, hunts about all the evening in 
quest of more, and carefully adds it to all the rest. Thus, at night, he 
returns home, full of the important advices of the day: when, lo! waking 
next morning, he finds the instructions of yesterday a collection of 
absurdity or palpable falsehood. ‘This one would think a mortifying 
repulse in the pursuit of wisdom, yet our politician, no way discouraged, 
hunts on, in order to collect fresh materials, and in order to be again 
disappointed.” 

In the days of Swift we may find, from the very cautious character of 
his correspondence, and the equivocal and often hieroglyphical language 
of his friends in writing to him, as well as from frequent direct allusions 
to the fact, that the public post was not held sacred during these times 
of hot partisanship, but that the correspondence of parties supposed to 
be at all of different views from the government was repeatedly inter- 
cepted and opened. This system appears to have pene alike through 
the successive administrations of Godolphin, Oxford, Bolingbroke, and 


Walpole ; discreditable and repulsive to our English feelings, it was, 
perhaps, tolerated more easily through the very intensity of the passion 
for politics, which disposed both parties to recognise the rule that all 
schemes were justifiable which led to the desired end in this trial of 
strength—the impeachment of the one or the other party’s minister. 
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We must bear in mind that, throughout the century, there was a 
continual supply of food for this passion to feed upon. Twelve years 
had but elapsed at its commencement, since a revolution, entirely altering 
the dynasty, and settling the constitution on a surer religious and _poli- 
tical basis, and which affected the destiny of the country so materially 
that it required some time to adjust matters on the footing which was 
deemed to be the safest to the nation, and still longer to reconcile men’s 
minds to the new order of things—to soften down asperities, and to 
obliterate prejudices; people had hardly ascertained what reforms they 
were to expect—what liberties were to be given to them. Then the 
death of two successive sovereigns without issue rendered another change 
in the line of monarchs inevitable, and the Hanoverian succession was at 
length fixed upon. This caused a protracted struggle between the old 
Stuart party, who saw a prospect of returning to power when Anne sat 
on the throne without issue and left it a legacy for contention, and the 
partisans of the new line, which, settled by arms in 1715, was again 
renewed with great energy in 1745. Another fruitful source of discus- 
sion was found in the continued foreign wars, and our being almost 
throughout the century involved in disputes with the neighbouring 
courts. The violent writings of Wilkes, Junius, and Sampson Perry, 
helped to keep the flame alive, and the greater efforts the government 
a to reduce it by adopting rigorous proceedings against those writers, 
the fiercer it burned—the attorney-general and the judges were merely 
pouring water upon burning oil. The dispute with our revolted colonies 
in America, and their subsequent successful struggle for independence, 
divided the nation into two parties; and, finally, the century closed upon a 
state of anarchy and confusion which, breaking out with the French 
Revolution, had spread epidemically over almost the entire continent, 
leaving: it geethatal eeheee or when it would be stemmed, and leaving 
England engaged in a vigorous attempt to restore the distribution of 
power which had been so wildly upset, for the better security and peace 
of Europe. This was a period well adapted to draw out great states- 
men from among the heterogeneous mass collected in parliament, and 
Bolingbroke, Harley, Walpole, North, Chatham, Pitt, Burke, Fox, and 
Canning, were alternately thrown up on the surface of the troubled 
waters. 

But, in every coffee-house, from Saint James’s to the Royal Exchange, 
and im every tavern in the City, there were rival statesmen who were 
settling the gravest affairs of the nation, under the soothing or inspiring 
effects (as the case might require) of tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, punch, 
or purl. Particular boxes in the coffee-house were allotted to little knots 
ofthese sage politicians, or a particular room allotted to a more influential 
clubofthem. Associations for the solving of great state problems sat nightly 
at every tavern, and energetically protested against, or warmly supported, 
the measures of the government. A hatter from Cheapside would come 
down to his club prepared to pay off the national debt, as he paid off his 
own debts—on paper: a Cornhill tailor, who was ignorant of his domestic 
duties, would find fault with duties imposed by the government: a cutler, 
who was a member of some loyal volunteer corps, would be prepared to 
show that some besieged general was entirely ignorant of the art of 
fortification: or a man living by his wits, and who had no principle in 
himself, would come and spout by the hour together in opposition to a 
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government measure, but only objected to it “ on principle.” A 
would deliver speeches by the as conjurers vomit ribbons, or mine 
host himself called to their councils, would, perhaps, more concisely 
“come to the pint”—whilst a draggist, who was looked upon as the 
professional member of the club, would enter into an explanation of his 
“ scruples.” Some of these clubs were of importance, and created a 
sensation in the political world; there was the ‘ Jacobite Club,” for the 
restoration of the exiled Stuarts—the “ London Corresponding Society, 
united for a Reform of Parliament”—the “ Constitutional Society,” 
advocating the cause of the revolted colonies, or “ plantations,” in 
America—the ‘‘ Supporters of the Bill of Rights”—the ‘ Society of the 
Friends of the Liberty of the Press,” of which Sheridan was a member ; 
and a host of others, which had some pretensions to importance and 
en : 

he programme of the evening’s discussion was frequently advertised 
in the public papers, when the club was understood to be a controversial 
or open debating club; but one or two specimens of these announcements 
will suffice : 

“ Society for Free Debate, Queen’s Arms, Newgate-street.—Thie 
questions to be argued here this evening are as follows, viz.:—‘ Are not 
the Severe Laws by which the Soldiery of England are governed, dan- 
gerous to British Liberty ? and ‘ Ought Great Britain to give up the 
Dependency of America, or Declare War with France?’ The chair 
will be taken at eight o’clock.”— Gazetteer of October 24, 1778. 

The subjects announced for discussion at the Capel-court Debates, 
held in Bartholomew-lane every Monday evening (the admission to 
which was sixpence), were—‘ 1788, August 4th. ‘ Between which 
Characters is the Resemblance most Striking, Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert 
Walpole, or Mr. Fox and Oliver Cromwell ?’”—and, “ August 11th. 
‘ Which is the greatest Domestic Evil, a Drunken Husband or a Scold- 
ing Wife?” Here was variety of subject! 

Fielding, in his Covent Garden Journal, Nos. 8 and 9, satirises the 
style and composition of these clubs, and the passion of the ’prentices and 
clerks, of whom they often consisted, for grasping questions beyond their 
scope, and gives a mock journal of the ‘* Robinhoodians,” in which pat- 
ten-makers, shoemakers, tailors, barbers, weavers, and a boatswain’s mate, 
are the orators. 

At some of these meetings, held in obscure garrets, some miserable 
conspiracy against the government was seriously projected now and then, 
and when, on the information of one of the members, a picket of guards 
or a few constables were brought to break in upon their discussion, these 
valorous spirits would clamber hastily out at the trap-door, and, scamper- 
ing over the tiles in their anxiety to escape, literally risk their lives in 
the service of their country. Debating societies, vulgarly dubbed 
“ Spouting Clubs,” were much affected by the ’prentices and shop-boys 
of London; and Mr. Dickens, in his “‘ Barnaby Rudge,” has very happily 
sketched one of these deliberative assemblies and some of its prominent 
characters, at the time of the riots of ’80. 

That political feeling was wrought up to an immense pitch we have 
said enough to indicate, but we have yet to bring forward another and 
more striking instance, which shows that party feeling was displayed even 
over the grave, and that the challenges of faction were uttered by the 
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demure on the most solemn of oecasions, . At the funeral 


Earl of Chatham, on June the 9th, 1798, in the of the 
nd Duchess of Gloucester, Pitt, Burke, Dunni , the Bishop 
of Re read the following epitaph after the funeral service in West- 
minster Abbey, “ with an energy truly pathetic :” 
Embalmed 
Tn the ul Memory 
Of his Country, 
Here rest the remains 
Of the Great’ Commoner 
The Right Honourable 
WILLIAM PITT, 
By all Europe revered ; 
But a profligate 
Administration, 
Who sueceeded to his Office 
Without his Talents 
Or his Virtues, 
Made shipwreck of Government. 
Their ambition and their plans 
Were different : 
It was his to Subdue the Common Enemy-— 
Theirs to Enslave 
Their Country. 
Rest, indignant shade, 
Under this Consolation— 
That thy great, Renown shall be lasting 
As their Infamy. 


Such, then, being the state of popular feeling, we may easily conceive 
to what excesses it arose during the protracted period of a parliamentary 
election at that time. We have before us.a whole volume of lampoons, 
squibs, and political pasquinades, preserved from the great contested 
election for Yorkshire, in March, 1784, between Duncombe and Wilber- 
force on the Bute side, and Foljambe aud Weddel, whose hand-bills 
denounced at one fell swoop, “ North, Fox, Coalition, and the India Bill.” 
Another and thicker volume contains the squibs and songs written for the 
election for the City of York, for which Lord John Cavendish and Sir 
William Milner came forward in the Fox interest, and Lord Galway and 
R. S. Milnes in opposition. We may quote one or two (by no means 
the most intemperate of the collection), by way of sample : 

“ No Bribery, No Corruption, No Bludgeons, No Colliers, No. Aris- 
tocratical Blows, No Threats, No Compulsion, No Fox, No Coalition; 
but Freedom of Election, Independence, the Peace of the City, and 
Galway and Milnes for ever, Huzza!” 

Here is another, levelled personally against Lord John Cavendish: 

“ York, March 26th, 1784.—Received of my Constituents of the 
City of York, their hearty and unfeigned Riempasdoetign of my Conduct, 
which, not being of the Value of Forty Shillings, is not, ‘ according to 
Aet of Parliament,’ liable to the tax.—J. C.”* 

“ York, April 8th, 1784.—To be Sold by the Kidnapping Parson,t 


* This was a sly hit at the new Receipt Stamp Act, of which Lord John Caven- 
dish was in favour. 


t The Reverend Mr. Marsh, accused of kidnapping Galway and Milnes’s voters. 
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in the ‘ Apollo,’ at the ‘George,’ in Coney-street, on Wednesday, the 7th 
instant, at twelve o’clock at noon dirtealy, a large lot of firm and lasti 

Resentment against Lord North (the edtety of Lied John Cavendish). 
As it has been basely adulterated by a mixture of the Coalition, it will be 
Sold so Cheap that a Stamp Receipt will not be necessary. N.B.—His 
Lordship’s friends advised him to put up his Duplicity in the above Lot, 
but, as he thinks that may yet be of Service to him, he was not willing to 

with it.” 

“ To be Sold by Auction! Who bids more than the Comptroller? 
Agoing! Agoing! A fine, smart, r, Hibernian Orator, at. the 
shameful price of a turnspit to the Jacobites! Agoing, gentlemen, 
agoing !—shameful little busybody! View him! Hear him harangue the 
mob! Gentlemen, consider he is worth more than that to pay his expenses 
in the Diligence, and send him round the country to talk as much in 
favour of Addresses as he has heretofore calumniatedthem. Fine —. 
Besides, gentlemen, if you do not bid more honourably, he will possibly 
tack about and endeavour to gain a petition for the removal of those he 
now calls his friends. ‘Nobody bids more—Knock the Doctor off !” 

The different species of threats had recourse to are illustrated in the 
following handbills : 

‘Mr. Mollett,—I desire you will give me one vote at least for the 
ensuing election ; that is, either for Lord John Cavendish or Sir William 
Milner. If you refuse, you must give up being my tenant.—R. Sykes. 
Tuesday, March 30th. (Addressed) Mr. Mollett, Swinegate,”’ 

“In a few days will be published, The Black List: an account of 
such freemen of York as promised their votes to Lord John Cavendish 
and Sir William Milner, or one of them, and afterwards polled for Lord 
Galway and Mr. Milnes. By which will be proved that the inhabitants 
of this city possess the greatest share of consistency, veracity, gratitude, 
and public spirit of any men on earth.” 

The elections in which Johu Wilkes figured as a candidate, and was 
returned in defiance of the House of Commons which had rejected him, 
were produetive of still more paper warfare ; but we must go to Hogarth 
after all for the best illustration of a parliamentary election of the last 
century. In his admirable series of The Feast, The Canvass, The 
Polling, and The Chairing, he has described all that can be described of 
a contested election. But there is little to point out which is peculiar to 
the period, beyond the costume. Let our readers carefully scan them, 
and say whether every feature of bribery, corruption, intimidation, per- 
sonation, and perjury have done more than fade in a similar scene of 
modern Avon v-aet Boer yet to disappear. Are they not all still prac- 
tised, though, perhaps, not so openly nor so boldly ? Is not very nearly 
the same amount of corruption going on, though invisibly, and for a 
shorter space of time ? 

These matters are, however, now managed differently; we hear no 
such public offers made as in the following advertisement, which we ex- 
tract from the London Evening Post of October the Ist, 1774, on the 
issuing of the writs for the new parliament : 

** Borough.—A gentleman of character and fortune, who wishes to 
avoid contention and trouble, would be glad of a compromise against an 
ensuing period. A line to Mr. Dormer, at 24, Ludgate-hill, will meet 
with the most honourable attention.” —Verbum sap. ! 

Aug.—voOL, CIV. NO. CCCCXVI. , 2k 
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SKETCHES OF THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 
On the 17th of February, de Laugier raised the standard of 
revolt against the isi in the ince of Massa, and 


published a proclamation in the name of the grand-duke, of which the 
statements were i i falsified by the acts of the prince. The 
i penminti-Glié pangtyithes:deengall TL had not abandoned 
, but would remain at San Stefano, under the protection of an 
English guard of honour ; that he had named a provisional government 
before he left Sienna ; that twenty thousand Piedmontese troops were then 
passing the frontier to su him; and lastly, a 
continued ardently de to liberty, and to the independence of Italy. 
Guerrazzi’s government replied by immediately ordering the magistrate 
of the province to announce to the grand-duke the hopelessness of 
attempting to bring about a reaction, which at that moment could only 
lead to civil war. Meanwhile, Guerrazzi proceeded to put himself at the 
head of the national guard, and of such troops as remained at his disposal, 
in order to put down the intended movement of De Laugier. At the 
same time, he sent his family and luggage to Leghorn, prepared to em- 
bark at that port for a foreign country, if the return of the grand-duke 
were effected by the means then employed. 

These measures of Guerrazzi’s are the acts for which he has been most 
severely censured, as of his enmity to the sovereign, and his deter- 
mination to prevent the restoration. But it appears conclusively, from 
the reasons which he has himself made public, that he was not averse to 
an eventual restoration, which he could not but recognise as inevitable, 
after the defeat of Charles Albert had rendered the ultimate ill-success of 
the Italian cause a matter of certainty. But, in the condition to which 
the country was reduced by the act of the grand-duke himself, in having 
abandoned the affairs of state in spite of the urgent entreaties of his 
government that he would return to the capital, and the extreme exas- 
peration of party feeling which arose in consequence, Guerrazzi believed 
that the attempt to restore by force of arms an authority now held in 
detestation by the dominant faction, would only lead to civil contests if 
left to the arbitrament of the people, or to the loss of independence if 
effected by the aid of a Piedmontese army. He was persuaded that the 
moment was not yet arrived to retrieve the evil effects of the prince's ill- 
advised acts, without shedding the blood of the citizens in an enterprise 
of uncertain success. Nor is it unnatural to — that, after the 
undisguised mistrust and open animosity displayed by the grand-duke 
towards the ministers who now formed the provisional government, 
that his own personal security had considerable influence in inducing 
Guerrazzi to oppose this method of restoring the former government. A 
vote of the Chamber and of the country, whilst it saved the constitution, 
would at the same time protect the constitutional ministry, to whose 

the prince would then be indebted for his return to the throne, 
which he had vacated in spite of their remonstrances. { 
In this emergency the clubs did not remit their accustomed activity. 
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_They sent commissioners into the provinces to organise other clubs, and 
to excite the people to arms; and in a meeting of the principal club at 
Florence, it was decreed that some of its members should be sent to 
— the provisional government immediately to im the republic, 

the union of Tuseany with the Roman State. say erg 
Pisa, and all the surrounding cities, the clubs sent to urge the govern- 
ment to the immediate adoption of thosg measures, on pain of being com- 
pelled to it by an insurrection of the people. Maazzini the 
inhabitants of the capital, and after his exhortations the re was 
loudly proclaimed in the streets. Large deputations arrived from the 
elubs of Leghorn, and after the excitement of popular banquets, at. which 
the most inflammatory language was employed, trees of liberty were 
planted in every street, every remaining insignia of legitimate royalty 
was des and the republi yg pn ape ell ig vp 
but never by the government. At Leghorn, ever foremost in every 
democratic demonstration, Pigli, the governor, proclaimed the new form 
r: Flore assemblages of the people decreed the deposi f 

renee, e dee e deposition o 

the ee a Ne De Lengion aa traitor, and insisted that the 
attempted reaction should be put down. Guerrazzi replied: “I have 
faithfully served the constitutional sovereign ; I will serve the people with 
equal fidelity.” But as Guerrazzi advanced to oppose De Laugier, the 
troops of the royalist general, either ill-disposed to the cause, or unwilling 
to shed the blood of their fellow-citizens in civil strife, disbanded and dis- 
persed, and their leader took refuge in Piedmont. 

On the 17th of March, Cicervacchio, the famous Roman demagogue, 
armved at the head of a deputation from Rome, and after making a tour 
through the provinces, in order to excite the republican enthusiasm of the 
people, he reached Florence, and conveyed to the provisional government 
the urgent solicitations of the neighbouring state for an immediate junc- 
tion, and the definite appointment of a republican government. This 
Guerrazzi again averted, in spite of every effort of the clubs and the 
republican party, by referring the question of.government to the Tuscan 
Constituent Assembly. 

On the 27th of March this Assembly met, and Guerrazzi asserts that 
he had obtained a certain majority of the constitutional party. But, 
two days after the first meeting, the fatal news of the disastrous battle of 
Novara reached Florence. The republicans became furious at the ruim 
of their cause; Montanelli, in despair, desired to withdraw from the 
country; and Mazzoni, the third member of the provisional vernment, 
went. over at once to the republicans. On the night after the unfortu- 
nate intelligence arrived, the panic it produced caused a proposal for the 
instant nomaimation of a supreme chief to the executive power, to whose 
hands might be entrusted the preparations for the defence of the country 
against an Austrian invasion, Guerrazzi was named to the office, but 
the republican members of the Assembly fiercely opposed the appoint- 
ment, violently accusing him of treason to the popular cause, and of 
having plotted for the return of the grand-duke. Montanelli defended 
his. colleague, and assured the Assembly that Guerrazzi entertained no 
wish to impose upon the country any form of government that had not 
ebtaimed their sanction. Guerraazi, disgusted at the accusations directed 
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against him, and at the suspicions which a moderate course had drawn 
down on him from all parties, at first refused the dangerous office that 
was proffered to him, but finally yielded to the persuasions of the de- 
puties of the constitutional party. 

The extremity of the danger which now threatened Tuscany induced 
the new dictator to propose the postponement of the question of govern- 
ment until preparations were made against the certain prospect of imme- 
diate invasion. The republicans vehemently urged an immediate union 
with Rome; but Guerrazzi’s proposition prevailed, that the Assembly 
should be prorogued for twelve days, and he pledged himself to take no 
steps to effect a change before the 15th of April, the day appointed for 
the reassembling of the Constituent. He proposed, during that interval, 
to ascertain the real opinion of the country, and to adopt the wishes of 
the majority, which he had always believed to be favourable to the 
restoration of the grand-duke. = 

Meanwhile, Guerrazzi employed himself diligently, not only in en- 
deavouring to arm the country, but also in disarming those who would 
have controlled the vote of the Assembly. Arms were scarce, and with 
difficulty supplied, even to such volunteers as presented themselves; for 
it must be confessed that the population of Tuscany showed itself tardy 
and reluctant to confront the dangers that awaited the defenders of their 
country. Arms were everywhere sought to aid in the equipment of the 
troops, and heavy penalties were threatened in cases of concealment. 
Under this pretence the republican clubs were disarmed, and were thereby 
prevented from obtaining a certain triumph, by force, at the approaching 
deliberation of the Constituent Assembly. Volunteers arrived from the 
provinces; Leghorn sent a contingent of seven hundred .men, which 
Guerrazzi has been accused, without proof, of having summoned to his 
aid to enable him to retain the power he possessed. 

There seems to be sufficient evidence of the truth of Guerrazzi’s state- 
ment, that it was, at this time, his intention to promote the return of the 
grand-duke to his dominions, if it proved to be the wish of a majority of 
the people—a fact of which little doubt remained, after the inquiries 
which had been instituted in the provinces. Some witnesses worthy of 
credit affirmed upon Guerrazzi’s subsequent trial, that the chief of the 
government spoke at this time of the general desire for the return of 
the sovereign as an incontestable fact, and of the mistrust with which 
the Tuscan government was now regarded by that of Rome, on account 
of the opposition which it had offered to the establishment of a republic, 
and to the democratic demonstrations which marked the ebullitions of 
popular fanaticism at that time. It was universally believed, in the 
country, that Guerrazzi had accepted the absolute powers bestowed by 
the Constituent with a view to prepare the way for the restoration. 

In the official instructions transmitted by the minister of war to 
General d’Apice, commanding the troops on the Piedmontese frontier, 
that officer is urged to use every exertion to preserve the country from 
dismemberment, in order that the grand-duke, at his return, “may not 
regard with contempt an army which had proved itself unable to preserve 
to Tuscany Lunigiana, Massa, and Carrara.” In addition to this evi- 
dence of Guerrazzi’s intentions, General d’Apice gave testimony at the 
trial of that minister, that, in confidential conversation with the chief of 
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the state at this time, he distinctly understood that the immediate resto- 
ration of the grand-duke was Guerrazzi’s object. 

As early as the 30th of March, Guerrazzi obtained indirect but posi- 
tive evidence that secret measures were in progress for effecting the 
restoration. About this time a number of letters fell under the suspicion 
of the directors of the post-office, from the manner in which they were 
recommended for immediate delivery, and the names of the persons to 
whom they were addressed—some of the most influential members of the 
constitutional party. The contents of all these letters proved to be in 
the same words precisely, and were signed by an association calling 
themselves “‘ The True Citizens.” ‘They intimated that there was now 
no time to lose; and the persons addressed were called upon, in the name 
of the grand-duke, to go to the municipality, and together with Guer- 
razzi to concert measures for the protection and safety of the country. 
This circular was delivered to those to whom it was addressed by com- 
mand of Guerrazzi. 

On the 9th of April, six days before the intended reopening of the 
Assembly, Count dei Bardi had an interview with Adami, a member of 
Guerrazzi’s government, to express the general wish for the re-establish- 
ment of the former constitution, and the restoration of the grand-duke : 
he urged Guerrazzi to propose these measures frankly to the Chamber 
on the 15th, when he promised the support and assistance of the consti- 
tutional party. Guerrazzi assures us that he received the suggestion with 
entire acquiescence ; and in order to ensure its success, he took measures 
to secure the presence in the Assembly of all on whom he could depend 
for supporting him in its execution. One thing appears certain: the 
meeting of the Constituent must necessarily have decided the question 
between the establishment of a republic and the restoration of the con- 
stitutional sovereignty. Guerrazzi’s government—confessedly provisional 
—must terminate with the vote of the Assembly, for whichever form that 
vote should decide. A republic would debar all individual claims to the 
supreme power ; and even, in the event of the restoration of the monarchy, 
if the unpopularity of the Austrian name should operate to exclude the 
grand-duke and his family—a contingency of which we have already seen 
that no probability existed—it was quite certain that Guerrazzi could 
never obtain the sovereignty under a constitutional system. There is, 
therefore, every reason to believe that, in the existing state of affairs, 
Guerrazzi’s interests would lead him to favour the—now inevitable—resto- 
ration of the grand-duke. 

On the 11th of April an accidental quarrel in the streets led to a 
serious disturbance, in which the Livornese volunteers took an active part, 
and exhibited all the ferocity which has ever distinguished civil contests 
between the natives of the different towns of Italy—so notorious for their 
hatred of each other. Guerrazzi flung himself into the mélée, and with 
difficulty arrested the carnage that had begun, but not till after the contest 
had lasted for many hours, and much blood had been spilt. He finally 
succeeded in disarming the volunteers, and persuading them to return by 
railway to Leghorn. He then exerted himself to restore calmness to the 
city, and to prevent a recurrence of the disorders. The guard at the 
gate was doubled, to prevent the peasantry of the neighbourhood from 
joining in the tumult and adding to the excitement that prevailed ; 
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whilst patrols of the national guard endeavoured to secure the lives and 
properties of the citizens. But during the ensuing night the mob began 
to tearup the trees of liberty which they had themselves planted a short 
time before. Guerrazzi, overpowered by fatigue, and suffering from 
illness, was informed of what was going on. “ The people planted them,” 
he said ; ‘“ let the people tear them up.” 

On the following day, the 12th of April, the confusion in the city still 
continuing to increase, Guerrazzi ordered some artillery and troops of the 
line into the Piazza Gran Duca, for the defence of the palace of the 
government. But the officers in command did not obey the injunction. 
Guerrazzi then hastily called together the Assembly, of which the meeting 
had been appointed for three days later. But the municipality had now 
determined to take upon itself to proclaim the restoration of the grand- 
duke, and sent. the Cavaliere Martelli, who formerly held an appointment 
at court, tothe president of the Assembly, Taddei, requesting his attend- 
ance at a meeting of the city council. They then sought out Zannetti, 
the general of the civic guard, and after a consultation, in which they 
— their plan of action, the following proclamation was issued by 
Taddei : 


“ Tuscans,—The Constituent Assembly of Tuscany declares itself in 
anence. Together with the municipality and the civic guard it 
will adopt the measures necessary to save the country. 
“* TappeEI, President.” 


But the municipality, either mistrusting the Assembly, or desirous 
itself to reap the merit and reward of the act, now determined to set 
aside the authority of the Assembly altogether, and to form a new 
a upon its own responsibility. On the same day it issued the 

owing proclamation : 


“ CrT1zENs,—In the gravity of existing circumstances, your munici- 
pality feels all the importance of its mission. It has assumed the direction 
of affairs in the name of the prince, and it promises to save you from the 
affliction of an invasion. 

“ Your municipality, in this solemn moment, has joined to its number 
five citizens who enjoy your confidence. They are : 

“ Gino CAPPonl, “ CarLo TORREGIANI, 
Bettino RIcaso._t, CESARE CAPOGNADRI. 
Luic1 SERRISTORI, 
“ 12th of April, 1849.” 


The Assembly was indignant at the treachery of the municipality in 
thus acting alone, after having invited and received the assurance of their 
co-operation : in their anger they even threatened to arrest some mem- 
bers of the municipality. The municipality replied to their remonstrances, 
that the joint action of the Assembly and the town-council appeared 
incompatible. Guerrazzi, though willing to aid the return of the prince, 
was in the highest degree incensed at the treachery displayed towards 
the Constituent Assembly ; and he strenuously contended for a means of 
effecting the restoration which indicated the adherence of the country, 
and not the consent of the capital alone; and which had the additional 
advantage of placing the liberal institutions which had been obtained at 
so high a price beyond the control of the reactionary party. 
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It had been first in the municipal body to name Guerrazzi 
one of the five persons should form the commission of government; 
and Count Digny, whose strange conduct at this time, and still stran 
evidence at the state trials, have given an unenviable celebrity to 
name, expressed to the ex-dictator the regret that he entertained at the 
nomination havi ved unacceptable to a majority of the council. 
Guerrazzi informed him, in reply, that he could not have accepted the 
office had it been offered to him, as he strongly disapproved the means 
by which the municipality had thought fit to effect the restoration. 
Digny then proceeded to express the fears entertained by the new govern- 
ment for the tranquillity of Leghorn, of which the submission was little 
to be hoped for. Guerrazzi offered to go down and use every exertion to 
pacify the city—always riotous and disaffected—and to induce the repub- 
lican party to return to their allegiance to the grand-duke. Digny 
accepted the offer in the name of the government, and obtained a solemn 

ise that Guerrazzi would not leave Florence before five o’clock in 
the afternoon of that day, at which hour he proposed to meet him again, 
to convey to him the authorisation and the final instructions of the govern- 
ment commission. 

In the mean time it was intimated to Guerrazzi that he should imme- 
diately quit his official residence in the Palazzo Vecchio ; and as Digny 
took the same opportunity to reiterate his request that Guerrazzi would 
meet him at the appointed hour, the fallen minister informed him that 
he would wait the conference in his private room. Many of his friends, 
mistrusting the intentions of the municipality, now entreated him to leave 
Florence without delay, and place himself beyond the reach of the doubt- 
ful faith of the new government. The legations of France and Eng- 
land offered him secure asylums ; and Zannetti, general of the civic 
guard, proffered an escort to conduct him to the railway for Leghorn. 
‘But, not doubting the sincerity of the municipality, Guerrazzi declined 
all these means of safety, and quietly awaited Digny in his own apart- 
ment. 

At the appointed hour Digny arrived, accompanied by Zannetti—one 
of the most honourable men of the constitutional party—and conveyed to 
Guerrazzi the intimation of the wish of the commission of government 
‘that he should consent to leave Tuscany without an hour’s delay. Guer- 
razzi instantly accepted the passport they offered, and adopted the pro- 
posal willingly, from the conviction that if any disturbances arose in the 
future the malice of his enemies would ascribe them to his influence. It 
was then at once arranged that he should leave the country that very 
night, at one o'clock. 

It is true that Count Digny has denied this last statement, but it rests 
securely on the well-tried honour of Zannetti. 

During the night of the 12th of April disorders and tumults continued 
to rage in the streets of Florence; and the mob broke into the Palazzo 
Vecchio, still occupied by Guerrazzi. Whether excited against their 
deposed ruler by the new government, or only exhibiting the ordinary 
changes of popular feeling by which the conduct of a mob is everywhere 
characterised, the people, who had so lately hailed him as their saviour, 
now filled the air with cries of “‘ Death to Guerrazzi!” and threatened to 

him forth into the streets. A note from Zannetti reached Guer- 
razzi's hand, which intimated the impossibility of conveying him safely 
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out of the town at that moment ; the government had therefore deter- 
mined ‘to carry him by a secret passage which leads from the Palazzo 
Vecchio to the Pitti Palace, whence he might be safely lodged in the 
fortress of the Belvedere, and thence taken out of the town as soon as 
tranquillity was restored. 

The morning of the 13th was again disturbed by riotous assemblages; 
large numbers of the peasantry from the neighbouring country flocked 
into the city, and increased the disorders that prevailed. In the midst 
of the ferment, Martelli and Zannetti arrived to escort Guerrazzi to the 
fortress, at the same time conveying to him a small sum of money from 
the commission to defray the expenses of his journey, which they informed 
him must be delayed for a few days, until the popular feeling had subsided, 
and he could leave the town in safety. Guerrazzi, who now began to feel 
some uneasiness, inquired of Zannetti, during the transit, whether he was 
to consider himself a prisoner. Zannetti replied by the assurance that 
Guerrazzi would only be detained until his safety was ensured, and that 
the honour of the civic guard and of its commander were pledged for his 
secure retreat from the country. 

On their arrival at the fortress, instead of the accustomed guard of the 
civic troops, they were received by a corps of the municipal guard. Zan- 
netti, fearing some treachery, conveyed his charge back to the Pitti, and 
commanded the guard to be changed. The commandant pretended to 
obey; but merely changed the sentinels, and concealed the :unicipal 
guard. Guerrazzi was then consigned to a prison, from which he was not 
destined to be released till after a tedious imprisonment of four years and a 
half ;—after a trial for high treason, in which the very appearances of 
justice were disregarded ;—in which the name of the sovereign, who was, 
in fact, the defendant in the trial, was not permitted to be brought for- 
ward ;—in which the evidence of the chief witness for the defence was 
rejected upon puerile and illegal pretences ;—and in which the prisoner 
was finally condemned to the galleys for fifteen years, in spite of the most 
incontrovertible evidence that, if guilt existed, the condemned was not 
the culprit. The mercy, or compunction of the crown, atoned in some 
degree for the gross injustice of the judges, and the sentence was com- 
muted to one of perpetual banishment. 

Zannetti, whose pure and honourable character place him above the 
suspicion of having taken part in the base treachery of the government, 
indignant at having been made the tool for carrying it into effect, resigned 
his office of general of the civic guard. Yet belief in the falsehood of a 
friend so trusted long weighed heavily on the mind of the unhappy 
prisoner ; and it was only after considerable time had elapsed that Guer- 
razzi learned the truth. In reply to a letter which the sufferer then 
addressed to him, Zannetti expressed all the abhorrence which an act of 
such unprovoked duplicity was likely to create upon a mind like his. 
“ The consciousness,” he said, “that at length you know my loyalty, and 
do not impute to me the guilt of the base act of the commission of govern 
ment, has been to me a solemn consolation. Receive my sincerest thanks 
for your letter, and for your kindly thought of me from ‘the depths of 
your living tomb—the historic monument of our country’s shame.” 

Events passed quickly when the brave and able supporter of the 
popular cause was consigned to a prison.. Inthe month of May, General 
d’Aspre, at the head of an Austrian corps d’armée, took possession of 
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na Af May “=a mug ayatai the national ~ . At 
the request of Sir George Hamilton, vernment remo unfor- 
suniake dltuucsuaniite. the abet quigin of: Velden; to plone hian-ouh ofa 
of the Austrians in the first moments of their triumph; and everything 
coneurred to give to the occupation of the city by the conquering arm 
the airof a national féte. The higher classes in most i 

in justice it. must be said not universally—received the victors as deliverers; 
the people looked on in sullen silence; and though a few “ Vivas” greeted 
the Austrian soldiery as they marched into the town, it may fairly be in- 
ferred that these sad sounds took their rise from the orders of the police 
rather than the will of the citizens. 

Balls and fétes succeeded each other in brilliant succession, and the 
foreigners were received with every demonstration of welcome ; nor do 
we well know how ind ce can be extended to a fact which we wit- 
nessed. At a ball given by Baron Hugel, the Austrian minister, to Marshal 
Radetzky, on his visit to Florence, the year after the occupation of that 
city, a lady possessed herself of the plumed hat of the veteran conqueror 
of Italy, and distributed the feathers with which it was decorated amongst 
the ladies—chiefly Italian—who composed the society. Many a fair bosom 
was decked that evening with the emblem of her country’s defeat and 
a whilst no blush tinged the cheek of the daughters of the fallen 

Leghorn made a slight show of resistance to the invaders, but opened 
her gates after a few hours’ cannonade. 

The return of the grand-duke soon followed, and he was received with 
demonstrations of joy, which were not, perhaps, entirely insincere, as the 
people, alarmed at. the confusion and terror of the past, looked with satis- 
faction to the restoration of a prince whose mild rule had endeared him to 
his subjects. But the hopes that had arisen were soon destined to be 
frustrated. In the course of the year 1852 the constitution was abolished, 
yet. the constitutional ministry retained their offices! The measure pro- 
duced a painful impression the conscience of the grand-duke, in con- 
sequence of the oath that he had taken at the inauguration of the constitu- 
tion to maintain its laws unchanged. He relieved his mind from the heavy 
burden of perjury by a splendid ceremonial at the church of the Annun- 
ciation, in which he presented a gorgeous crown to its heavenly patroness ! 
But no gilded offering propitiated the people, whose liberties were so 
wantonly betrayed. 

In the autumn of the same year the grand-duke also revoked that 
portion of the laws of his grandfather known as the Leopoldine code, 
which forbade the infliction of capital punishment—so long unknown in 
the Tuscan States. This penalty was re-established for offences against 
religion, and for high treason. The punishment of death, for crimes 
directed against the heart of the state, has been retained in the judicial 
code of nearly every European nation; nor cai we justly blame. the 
grand-duke, if he sincerely considered that the exigencies of the times 
required a greater measure of severity in such cases. But how ean we 
excuse a return to the system of religious persecution, which the enlight- 
ened benevolence of modern times has rejected by universal consent, and 
with a just reprobation ? 

In the course of the year 1852 oceurred the prosecution of the 
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Madiais, Tuscan subjects, who became converts to Protestantism. 

were convicted of an attempt at religious proselytism—an offence for- 
bidden, under heavy penalties, by the Tuscan laws. Catholic authorities 
in England, professing to possess complete information upon the subject, 
have stated the Madiais were the agents of a Protestant political 
body, whose design was to undermine the institutions of the country— 
civil as well as religious. This is completely .at variance with fact. The 
law-officer who conducted the prosecution distinctly affirmed, in the act 
of accusation, that there existed no trace of any political offence’ in the 
Madiais. The only crimes of which they were accused were their 
abandonment of Catholicism—their open avowal of their new faith—and 
the attempt to impart it to others. It is impossible to deny to the royal 
family of Tuscany the praise of sincere convictions and kindly intentions ; 
but convictions so fettered by bigotry—good intentions so frustrated by 
total incapacity to comprehend the feelings and opinions that are hourly 
gaining strength around them, that little can be anticipated for the future 
of Tuscany but calamity and disorder. The princesses themselves visited 
the female prisoner, and used such arguments as their skill in polemics 
suggested for her reconversion to the faith which she had abandoned. 


But their reasoning was so far behind the enlightened and free thoughts 
of the sufferer, that no effect could be produced by it. The usual argu- 


ment of bigotry then alone remained: their incarceration was rendered 


more rigid, and it was expected that punishment would effect what con- 
troversy had failed to achieve. 

In the autumn of the same year there occurred also the affair of Mr. 
Mather, which has been so much discussed that its details are known to 
all Europe. The management of this case by the. English legation has 
been too harshly judged, because its difficulties have been too lightly 
estimated. The agent acting at that time for the English government 
was severely censured because he failed to effect a task that was in itself 
impossible. The Tuscan authorities did not possess the power to compel 
the Austrian commandant to give the satisfaction to Mr. Mather which 
the English government required. Mr. Mather was wounded by an 
Austrian officer, in consequence of the published order of the Austrian 
commandant, Prince Lichtenstein, authorising the officers of the army of 
occupation to cut down any person who did not give way to them in the 
streets of Florence. 

The British legation demanded the punishment of the offender, which 
was peremptorily refused by Prince Lichtensteim ; for we cannot admit as 
punishment for a murderous assault on an unarmed man the farce of 
putting the culprit under arrest for a week in his own room, The com- 
pliance of the Austrian authorities could only have been obtained at 
Vienna, and it was an unworthy subterfuge to carry on the pretence of 
justice, by seeking to make the Tuscan government responsible for the 
acts of its own absolute masters, because it suited the convenience of the 
English cabinet to appear to consider Tuscany as an independent state 
whilst occupied by a foreign army, and ruled by a military prefect. 

Everything now indicates that the future prospects of Italy are exposed 
to the utmost danger and difficulty. The mischievous agitators, who 
have once ruined the cause of Italian liberty by their insensate schemes, 
are ever at work to excite a population too justly incensed by their real 
wrongs, and by the treacherous desertion of their princes, who only 
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deluded them with the shadow of liberty in order to rivet the chains more 
firmly upon the neck of a long-suffering people. Let them beware. As 
the shepherd’s boy who lies down to sleep away the drowsy listlessness of 
the summer’s day upon the crater of a volcano, is the actual position of 
the reactionary governments of the Peninsula. Too ignorantly—or too 
obstinately blind to the signs of the coming storm—they slumber whilst 
the smouldering fires are gathering strength beneath their feet. The 
armed grasp of the stranger lies heavily upon the land, and compels it to 
mute submission. But the quivering heart and the bright intelligence 
of that ill-fated country want but the warm sunlight of liberty to restore 
it to a foremost place amongst the nations ;—though silent, they are not 
vet quenched ; instinct with life, indignant from the sense of injury, Italy 
awaits impatiently the’ hour of her redemption. Had her rulers under- 
stood their real position, and perceived the danger which they have but 
postponed for an hour of deadlier retribution, they would have acted— 


even for their own sakes—with good faith towards the people they have 
so cruelly deluded. 

The King of Naples was never for an instant sincere ; he accepted the 
outward emblems of constitutional government when compelled to do so, 
but seized the first occasion to withdraw the benefit he had reluctantly 


conferred. Rome and Florence witnessed a different spectacle. Their 
rulers, sincere and well-intentioned, loving their people, and beloved by 


them, frankly put themselves at the head of the movement, and con- 
ducted their subjects to the very porch of the temple of Freedom. But, 
too weak to control the tempest they had evoked—too undisecerning to 
discriminate between the selfish views of the anarchists, who waged a 
deadly war against society, and the solemn aspirations of a gifted people 
for the liberty of which they have been so long despoiled—those princes, 
startled and dismayed at the lawless acts of the revolutionists, betrayed a 
nation when they should have repressed a mob. No sooner were they 
reseated on the thrones to which they were again conducted by foreign 
bayonets, than they rescinded every act by which they had taught their 
people to look to them as the saviours of their country. 

The Grand-Duke of Tuscany once reigned in the hearts of his subjects. 
The rural population of the duchy—perhaps the finest and most thriving 
peasantry in the world—entertained a devoted attachment for their 
princes ; the government was so lenient, that though absolute in form, 
its pressure was but little felt ; and throughout the state, the sovereign, 
so kindly and so familiarly known to his subjects, was beloved as a 
father, and revered as aruler. But now, the contadini have seen their 
sons torn from their hearths to fall victims to the ill-judged and ill- 
directed efforts of those who sent them to the war of independence. 
Necessarily uninformed of the real feelings of the grand-duke, they 
could only judge of his wishes by the acts that he sanctioned. They 
had been called upon to suffer and to bleed for him, and they had 
obeyed, even against the fearful odds to which they were opposed. They 
have been reproached with cowardice, because an untrained people—un- 
used to arms, and ignorant of discipline—has been unable to contend suc- 
cessfully against the veteran armies of Austria. Worse than all, when the 
grand-duke returned amongst them, they found that they were regarded 
as rebels for the very steps to which his government had incited them, 














and were liable to punishment for the sufferings which had en- 
countered at his command. Their prince was restored to them, but 
they were ruinously taxed to pay the expenses of a revolution effected by 
the mobs of the towns, or the foreign exiles that had been admitted 
there; their constitutional charter was taken from them, and the mild 


id I. were revoked. The chains were riveted upon their 
ing limbs with a harshness hitherto unknown to them. They were 
pelled to pay for a large army of occupation, in order to render their 
very more sure, and their sufferifgs permanent. The Austrian au- 
thorities publicly placarded in their streets the order to cut down, with- 
out compunction or inquiry, any Tuscan subject who obstructed their 
path, or offered them the slightest annoyance ; and when an Englishman 
became, by mistake, the victim of the barbarous and disgraceful order, 
the only apology offered was the plea that the offender believed him to 
have been an Italian! Who can now contemplate the fate of this un- 
fortunate country without regret for the days when the Tuscan territory 
was justly regarded as the happiest and most flourishing in Italy, under 
the mild sway of a prince so venerable as the paternal ruler of his little 
state—so pitiable as the — unitator of Austrian despotism ? 

It is true that the first evils of the revolution were not to be imputed 
to any fault in the Italian sovereigns ; those princes were unhappily un- 
provided with the material power so necessary to repress the disorders 
produced by the extraordinary excitement of the masses. Nothing less 
than an armed force, so disciplined as to render obedience certain, could 
have enabled the governments to stem the revolution at the point where 
reform creates disorder, and disorder degenerates into anarchy. The 
Italian rulers were confronted by a powerful and vindictive foe; for 
whilst the great body of the people frankly hoped to obtain better institu- 
tions, the secret emissaries of the republican party were working darkly 
to undermine the whole social fabric, and to substitute the reign of terror 
and tumult, which offers to the adventurer the best chance of wealth—to 
the political intriguer the only hope of power. 

Italy now turns with envy and with hope to the example of Sardinia, 
whose government nobly aceepted the cause of progress, and continued 
true to the constitutional freedom it had created,—Sardimia, whose warlike 
prinees—the only native sovereigns of the Peninsula—have known how 
to repress insubordination without foreign aid, and to sustain liberal in- 
stitutions without tolerating disorder. Sardinia is the model to which 
the wise and good of this unhappy land look up with hope of sympathy 
and aid in the hour of need. Experience has now taught them that the 
wild ravings of the socialist, and the selfish aims of the republican, who 
look through the vista of bloodshed and confusion to the chance of power, 
dimly shadowed out in the chaos of the future, are alike ineapable of con- 
ducting them to safety or to freedom. But Sardinia offers them an 
example of attainable prosperity and tangible liberty, whieh inspire hope 
and renew energy, even amidst the terrible disappoimtments and suffer- 
ings of the present hour. 
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